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THE EARL OF BUTE. 


My Lord, 

J Have the Honour to prelent to your 
Lordship a Tranflation of the Hiftory of 
Mexico, written by a Native of that Country* 
The Obligation I am under to your Lordship 
for an Acquaintance with the Original, and 
the Relation which every Effort to diffemin- 
ate plealing and inftru^live Knowledge, bears 
to your Lordlhip’s Life and Manners, have 
dictated this Addrefs. J chearfully lent my 
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D E D I C A T I O N. 

Induftry to aflift an Advocate in the Caufe 
of Truth, who faw her Interefts abandoned, 
and felt for her OpprelBon. Though the 
Talk might ealily have fallen into abler 
Hands, I dare freely appeal to your Lord- 
ship for the Fidelity of my Labours. 

I have the Honour to be, with the utmofl: 
Relped):, 

Mr Lor 


Your Lordship** much obliged. 


And moft obedient humble Servant, 


CHARLES CULLEN. 
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translator’s preface. 

T he difcovery of America conftltutes one of the raoft 
remarkable aeras of the. world; and the hiftory of it' 
a fubjedl not only curious but univerfally interefting, from^ 
its various connections with alinoft every other part; 
of the globe. The Spanilh hiftorians of the two pre¬ 
ceding centuries have done little towards elucidating this 
point. Partiality, prejudice, ignorance, and credulity, have 
qccalioaed them all to blend fo many abfurdities and 
improbabilities with their accounts, that it has not beem 
merely difficult, but altogether impoffible,. to afcertain the 
6mth* To collect from their fcattered materials whatever' 
wore the face of probability, that was naturally curious, or' 
politically interefting, fo as to form one uniform confiftent 
relation of the whole, was a talk in which,, for a long time,, 
no modem writer dared to engage; Dr. Robertfon at laft 
undertook,, and executed it with the applaufe due to his > 
beauty, of ftyle, his induftry, and-his judgment. 

But notwithftanding the afliduity of his refearches, and- 
the pains he has taken to extricate faCls from the confn— 
lion of different authors j as what is true does not always ap-- 
pear poflible, and what appears probable is not always - true,. 
he has not entirely fucceeded, though he has-done aU that 
^ could' 
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could be expelled. The want of many eiTential documents, 
which are preferved in archives of the new world, and 
other difadvantages attending the fituation of a writer at a 
dlftance from that continent, unacquainted with its lan¬ 
guages, productions, or people, perhaps, have made him 
diffident of entering into very minute details, or of dwelling 
itpon grounds where he was uncertain of being accurate, 
and induced him, rather than offer conjectures which 
might not have reached the truth refpeCting that country 
and its inhabitants, to adhere to records more authentic 
concerning the difcoverers of it. 

This conduct, however prudent, has left the American 
lide of the picture Hill greatly in the dark. The Abb6 Ray- 
nal and M. de Paw have not contributed much to remedy 
this defe<£f. The hiftory of Mexico, by the Abbe Clavigero, 
a native of Vera Cruz, who refided near forty years in the 
provinces of New Spain, examined its natural produce, ac¬ 
quired the language of the Mexicans and other nations, ga¬ 
thered many of their traditions, ftudied their hiftorical paint¬ 
ings, and other monuments of antiquity, it is prefumed, has 
fupplied their deficiencies. The tranflator, therefore, hopes 
the prefent work which contains all the valuable matter of 
other authors, befides many important particulars never be¬ 
fore publiftied, will prove acceptable to the public. 


PRE- 
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T he hi^):ory of Mexico^ undertaken in order to avoid the pain 
and reproach of idlenefs to which I fi^und my life con¬ 
demned, to ferve to the utmoil of my power my native country,, 
and to reftore to their full light truths ohfcured by an incredible 
number of modern writers on America, has been a talk equally 
laborious, difficult, and expenfive. Exclufive of the great expences 
occalioned by procuring from Cadiz, Madrid, ^d other cities of 
Europe, the books which were necellary to my purpofe, I have read 
and examined every publication which has appeared hitherto on the 
iubjed:: I have compared the accounts of authors, and critically 
weighed their authority; I have Rudied many hiRorical p^ntings of 
the Mexicans; I have profited from their manulcripts, t^ch I 
read formerly in Mexico; and confulted with many perlbns well ac¬ 
quainted with theie countries. In addition to fuch diligence I might 
add, to give credit to my labours, that I refided thirty-fix years in that 
extenfive kingdom j acquired the Mexican language, and for fereral 
years cOnverfed with the Mexicans, whole hiRory I write. I do not, 
however, flatter myfelf with having been able to give a perfedi: work 
lince, befides finding myfelf unpolTelTed of thofe endowments of ge¬ 
nius, judgment, and eloquence, which are the requifites of a good hifi- 
torian, the lofs of the greateR part of the Mexican paintings, and the: 
want of many valuable manufcripts which are prefervcd in diflferent 
libraries of Mexico, and required repeated confultation, are infuper- 
able obRacles to any one who undertakes fuch a hiRory, particu¬ 
larly at a confiderable diRance from thcfe countries. Neverthelefs, 

I hope my \york will be acceptable; not on account of the elegance of 

the 
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the ftylc, t^c beauty of the defcriptions, the magnitude of the events, 

~ “Or thc*weig h t~of ^e- ejwniohs delivered in it; but from the diligence of 
iny rcicarcnes, ine inicgmy oi luy leiaiioji, ana uic ici vice oonc iv tiiw 

iearned, who are deiirous of being made acquainted with the hiiloiy 
of Mexico. 

At the pcrfuafion of fome perfons of learning, I wrote the EiT^ on 
the Natural Hiftory of Mexico, contained in the firft book, which I had 
not before judged necelTary j and it may, in the opinion of many, be 
cbnfldered as foreign to the purpofe: but not to deviate from my fub- 
jedt, I have connedted the account of natural produ(^ons with the 
general hiftory, by mentioning the ule which the Mexicans made of 
them. On the other hand, to thoie who are attached to the ftudy of 
Natural Hiftory, this eflay will appear, what in truth it is, too con- 
jfined and fuperficial ; but to iatisfy the curious on that fubjedt, it 
would be necelTary to write a work very different from that which I 
'have undertaken. At the fame time, I Ihould have Ipared myfelf a 
great deal of trouble, if I had not been obliged to comply with the 
felicitations of my friends; as in writing that Iketch of Natural 
' Hiftory, I found it necelTary to ftudy the works of Pliny, Diofeo- 
cides, Laet, Hernandez, Ulloa, Buffon, Bomare, and other natur- 
alifts; not content "with what 1 had feen mylelf, or the informa¬ 
tion I had received from intelligent people to whom thofe countries 
were well known. 

In this hiftory, nothing has been more anxioully ftudied than fide¬ 
lity j I n>ight have abridged my labours, and, perhaps, rendered my 
.work more acceptable to many, if all thcdiligencc which I ufed to invef- 
tigate fadls, had been employed to ftrew the relation with philofophical 
tind political reflexions, or fidlionsof capricious invention, after the ex- 
.ample of many authors in this boafted age; but to me, as to thole who 
Are the fworn enemies of deceit, falfehood, or affedlation, truth ap¬ 
pears a beauty whofe charms increafe in proportion to her fimpli- 
city of drefs. In recounting the events of the conqueft made by the 
Spaniards, I have equally abftained from the panegyric of Solis, or the 

in- 
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invedlives of Las Cafas {a ); being unwilling cither to flatter or ca¬ 
lumniate my countrymen. I have left fadts in the fame degree of cer¬ 
tainty, or probability, in which I found them j wherever I could not 
afcertain an event on account of the difagreement among authors, as for 
example, the death of Montezuma, I have faithfully reported their 
different opinions, without having omitted, however, fuch additional 
conjedlures as reflexion on the fubjedt has fuggefled. la fhort, I 
have always had before my eyes die two facred laws of hiftory j not 
to dare to fpeak what is falfe y nor to fear to fpeak what is true: and 
I flatter myfelf I have violated neither.. 

L do not doubt there may be readers too nice and refined to bear 
with the harflinefs of fb many Mexican names as are fcattered through 
this hiftory; but it is an evil which I have not been able to remedy, 
without hazarding another defedl lefs tolerable, though fufficicntly 
common in almoft all the Europeans who have written on America, 
^at k, the altering of names, for the purpofe of foftening them, un¬ 
til they ate rendered unintelligible. Who would be capable of divL 
ning that De Solis- fpeaks of Quauhnahuac, when 
of Huejotlipan, where he fubftitutes Gualipar or of Cuitlalpitoc, 
where he writes Pilpatoc ? I have therefore thought it moft fafe to 
Militate the example of thofe modern writers, who, whenever they in^ 
troduce into their works the names of perfons,, places, or rivers, of any 
particular country of Europe, write them in the language of its re- 
fpedlive nationand in the writings of thefe authors there, are names 
taken from the German, and other tongues, fully hardier to the ear, 
from the greater concourfe of rough confonants, than any of the 
words I have made ufe of. I do not, however, rejedl names that have 
been formerly altered, by which there is no danger of being deceived, 
as they are generally known. 

With refpedt to tlie geography of Anahuac, I have ufed every en¬ 
deavour to render it corredl; availing myfelf of the knowledge whicli I, 

(^a) I do not mean to charge ^olis with flattery, nor Las Cafas with calumny: all I vvifli to 
l)C underrtood is, that-1 could not adopt the fentiments of Solis, who was ambitious of aggran- 
div.ing his hero ; nor of Las Cafas, who was fired with pious zeal in behalf of the Indians,, 
without acculing m\'^*elf of both. 

VoL.. I. b gained: 
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ON THE 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


In the Sixteenth Century. 


F Erdinand Cortes. The four very long letters written by this fam¬ 
ous conqueror to his fovereign, Charles the Fifth* containing an 
account of the Conqueft, and many valuable particulars refpedl- 
ing Mexico, and the Mexicans, were publifhed in Spanifh, in Latiq, 
in the Tufcan, and other languages; the firil of theie letters was 
printed in Seville in 1522 ; they are all well written, and ditcover both 
modefly and lincerity in the relation; as he has neither made a boall of 
his own actions, nor thrown obfcurity on thofe of others. If he had 
had the ralhnefs to deceive his king, his enemies who prefented £0 
many complaints at court again ft him, woul4 not have failed to re¬ 
proach him with fuch a crime. 


Bernal Diaz del Caftillo, a Ibldier and conqueror; ^ True Hijlory 
of the Conqueji of New Spain^ written by him, was printed in Madrid 
in 1632, in one volume, folio. Notwithftanding the mifcarriage of 
his undertaking, and the coarfenefs of the ftyle; this hiftory has been 
nvuch efteemed for the ftmplicity and fincerity of its author, which is 
every where difcoverable. He was, an eye-witnefs of all that he re¬ 
lates ; but, from being illiterate, he was unqualified for the talk he un¬ 
took ; and frequently fhews himfelf forgetful of fads, by having writ¬ 
ten many years after the conqueft. 

AK- 
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Alfonfo de Mata, and Alfonfo d’Ojeda, both conquerors, and wri¬ 
ters of commentaries on the conqueft of Mexico, which Herrera and 
Torquemada have made ufe of. Thofe of Ojeda are the fulled: and 
the moft efteemed. He was more acquainted with the Indians, 
being the perfon appointed to attend to the auxiliary troops of the 
Spaniards. 

The Anonymous Conqueror. This is the name given to the author 
of a (hort, but very curious, and efteemed relation which is found in 
the colledlion of Ramufio, under the title of The Relation of a Gentle~ 
man who attended Ferdinand Cortes. I have not been able to conjec¬ 
ture who this gentleman may have been, as no author makes mention 
of him j but, whoever he was, he is candid, accurate, and cu¬ 
rious. Without troubling himfelf with the events of the conqueft, 
he relates what he obferved in Mexico concerning the houfes, the 
fepulchres, the arms, the drefles, the manner of eating and drinking, 
&c. of the Mexicans, and deferibes the form of their temples. If 
his work had not been fb much confined, there would have been no 
one comparable to it refpetfting the antiquities of Mexico, 

Francifeo Lopez de Gomara. The hiftory of New Spain, written by 
this learned Spaniard agreeable to information received from the mouths 
of the conquerors, and the writings of the firft religious miflionaries 
who were employed in the converfion of the Mexicans, and printed in 
Saragofla in 1554, is curious and well drawn up. He was the firft who 
publiftied the feftivals, rites, laws, and the method by which the Mexi¬ 
cans computed time: but there are many- inaccuracies in it on account 
of thefe firft informations which he obtained not having been altogether 
exa<ft. The tranllation of this work in the Tufean language, printed 
at Venice in 1599, is fo full of errors it cannot be read without difguft. 

Toriblo de Benavente. A moft celebrated Spaniard of the order of 
St. Francis, and one of the twelve firft preachers who announced the 
gofpel to the Mexicans, known commonly from his evan2:elical po¬ 
verty, by the Mexican name of Motoliniay wrote, among liis apoftoli- 
cal works. The Hi/lory of the Indians of New Spain, divided into three 
parts. In the firft, he explains the rites of ‘their ancient religion ; in 
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the fecond, their converfion to the Chriftian faith, and their life when 
Chriftians j and in the third, he difeourfes of their genius, their arts, 
and their cuftoms. Of this hiftory, which is completed in one vo¬ 
lume, folio, there are feme copies to be found.in Spain. He wrote 
alfo a work on the Mexican Calendar (the original of which is pre- 
ferved in Mexico), and others not lefs ufeful to the Spaniards than the 
Indians. 

Andrea d’ Olmos. A Francifcan Spaniard, of holy memory., This 
indefatigable preacher acquired the Mexican, Totonacan, and Huax- 
tecan languages, and compofed a Grammar and Dicftionary of all three. 
Befides other works written by him, for the ufe of the Spaniards 
and the Indians, he wrote in Spanifli a Treatife on Mexican Antiqui¬ 
ties j and in the Mexican language, the exhortations which the anci¬ 
ent Mexicans ufed to their children, of which there is a Ipecimen in 
the feventh book of this hiftory. 

Bernardo Sahagun, a laborious Francifcan Spaniard. Having been more 
than|fixty years employed in inftrufting the Mexicans, he made great pro¬ 
ficiency in their language and the knowledge of their hiftory. Befides fe- 
veral works written by him, both in Mexican and in Spanilh, he com¬ 
pofed in twelve great volumes in folio, a Univerfal Didlionary of.the 
Mexican Language, containing all that belonged to the geography, the 
religion, and the political and natural hiftory of the Mexicans. This 
work, of immenfe erudition and labour, was fent to the royal hiftorio- 
grapher .of America, refident at Madrid, by the marquis of Villaman- 
rique, viceroy of Mexico ; and we do not doubt, but it is ftill pre- 
ferved in feme library of Spain. He wrote alfo the General Hiftory 
of New Spain, in four volumes, which were preferved in manufeript 
in the library of the convent of Francifeans in Tolofa de Navarra, ac¬ 
cording to the affirmation of Juan de S. Antonio, in his Bibliotheca 
Francifeana. 

Alfonfo Zurita, a Spanifh lawyer and judge of Mexico. After hav- 
ing, by order of king Philip II. made diligent refearches into the 
civil government of the Mexicans, he wrote in Spanifh A compen~ 
dious Relation of the Lords there were in Mexico^ and their Difference : 
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ej the Lawsy XJfages, and Cujloms of the Mexicans: of the I’ributes 'ivh'ich 
they paid, &c. The original manufcript in folio, is preferved in the 
library of the college of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Jefuits of Mexico. 
From this work, which is well written, fome confiderable part, of 
what we have faid on the fame fubjeil is extradtcd. 

Juan de Tobar, a moft noble Jefuit of Mexico. He wrote, on the 
ancient hillory of the kingdoms of Mexico, of Acolhuacan, and of 
Tlacopan, after having made diligent enquiries, by order of the vice¬ 
roy of Mexico, D. Martino Enriquea. By theft manufcripts, P. Ac* 
•eofta was principally diredled in what he wrote concerning Mexican 
antiquities, as he himftlf acknowledges. 

Joftph D’Aeofta, a moft celebrated Spanifti Jefuit, well known 
in the literary world by his writings. This great man, after having 
refided fome years in both the Americas, and informed, himftlf, from 
. experienced people, of the cuftoms of thoft nations, wrote in Spanifti 
the Natural and^Moral Hijloty of the Indiansy which was printed firft 
in Seville, in 1589, reprinted afterwards in Barcelona in 1591, and 
from thence circulated inta various languages of Europe. This work is 
well written, particularly in regard to the phyfical obftrvations on the 
climate of America j but, it is too confined, defeftive in many articles, 
and there are fome miftakes concerning ancient hiftory. 

Fernando Pimentel Ixtlilxochitl, fon of Coanaeotziny laft king of 
Acolhuacan, and Antonio de Tobar Cano Motezuma Ixtlilxochitl, 
a defcendant of the two royal houfts of Mexico and Acolhuacan. 
Theft two nobles,, at the requeft of the cpunt of Benavente, and the 
viceroy of Mexico D. Luis de Velafco, wrote letters on the gene¬ 
alogy of the kings of Acolhuacan, and other, points relative to the an¬ 
cient hiftory. of that kingdom, which arc. preferved in the above men¬ 
tioned college of the Jefuits. 

. Antonio Pimentel Ixtlilxochitl, fon of D. Fernando Pimentel. 
He wrote Hiftorical Memoirs of the Kingdom of Acolhuacan, by 
whicK Torquemada was afllfted j and from it vvc have taken tlie calcu- 
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lation mentioned in the fourth book of our hiftory, of the annual ex- 
pences incurred in the palace of the famous king Nezahualcojotl, great> 
great-grandfather of that author. 

Taddeo de Kiza, a noble Indian of Tlafcala. He wrote in the year 
1548, by order of the viceroy of Mexico^ the Hiftory of the Con- 
queft, which was fubferibed by thirty other nobles of Tlafcala. 

Gabriel d’ A)rala, a noble Indian of Tezcuco. He wrote in the 
Mexican language Hiftorical Commentaiies; containing an account of 
all the a&irs of the Mexicans from the year 1243 of the vulgar sra, 
unto 1562. 

Juan Ventura Zapata e Mendoza, a noble of Tlafcala. He wrote in 
the Mexican language the Chronicle of Tlafcala; containing all the 
events of that nation, from their arrival in the country of Anahuac, 
to the year 1589. 

Pedro Ponce, a noble Indian, rcdlor of Tzompahuacan. He wrote in 
Spanifh, An Account of the Gods and the Rites of Mexican Paganifm. 

The chiefs of Colhuacan. They wrote the Annals of the Kingdom 
of Colhuacan. A copy of this work was in the above mentioned library 
of the Jefuits. 

Chriftoval del Caflillo, a Mexican Meftee. He wrote the Hiftoiy 
of the Travels of the Aztecas, or Mexicans, to the country of Ana- 
huac; which manufeript was preferved in the library of the college of 
Jefuits of Tepozotlan, 

Diego Mugnoz Camargo, a noble Meflee of Tlafcala. He wrote in 
Spanifh the Hiftory of the City and Republic of Tlafcala. Torque- 
mada made ufe of this work, and there are copies of it both in Spain 
and Mexico. 

Fernando d’Alba Ixtlilxochitl, a Tezcucan, and defeendant, in a 
right line from the kings of Acolhuacan. This noble Indian ex- 

Voi.. I. c tremely 
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tremely converfant with the antiquities of his nation, wrote, at the re- 
quefl of the viceroy of Mexico, fcveral very learned and valuable 
works; I. The Hiftory of New Spain; 2. The Hiftory of the Che- 
chemecan Lords; 3. An Epitome of the Hiftory of the Kingdom 
of Tczcuco; 4. Hiftorical Memoirs of the Toltecas, and other na¬ 
tions of Anahuac. All thefe works, written in Spanilh, were preferv- 
ed in the library of St. Peter and St. Paul of the Jefuits of Mexico, 
and from them we have extrafted fbme materials for this hiftory. The 
author was fo cautious in writmg, that, in order to remove any 
grounds for fufpicion of fiftion, he made his accounts conform exa<ftly 
with the hiftorical paintings, which he inherited from his illuftrious 
anccftors. 

Juan Batifta Pomar, of Tezcuco, or Cholula, a defcendant from a 
baftard of the royal houfe of Tezcuco. He wrote Hiftorical Memoirs 
of that Kingdom, which Torquemada has made ufe of. 

Domingo de San Anton Munon Chimalpaiu, a noble Indian of 
Mexico, He wrote in the Mexican language four works, much 
efteemed by the intelligent; i, American Chronicle, containing all 
the Events of that Nation, from the Year 1068, to the Year 1597 of 
the vulgar era. 2. The Hiftory of the Conqueft of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. 3. Original Accounts of the Kingdoms of Acolhuacan, of 
Mexico, and of other provinces. 4. Hiftorical Commentaries from the 
year 1064 to 1521. Thefe works, which I moft ardently wifhed for, 
were preferved in the library of the college of St. Peter and St. Paul of 
Mexico. Boturini had copies of them, as well as of almoft all the 
works of the Indians, which I have mentioned; there was a copy of 
the Chronicle alfo in the library of the college of St. Gregor}' of the 
Jefuits of Mexico. 

Fernando d’ Alvarado Tezozomoc, an Indian of Mexico. He 
wrote in Spanifh a Mexican Chronicle, about the year 1598, which 
was preferved in the above mentioned library of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Bartolome de Las Cafas, a famous Dominican Spaniard, firft bi- 
ihop of Chiapa, and highly worthy of memory among the Indians. The 
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bitter memorials prefented by this venerable prelate to king Charley 
V. and Philip II. in favour of the Indians, and againfl the Spanidi 
conquerors, printed in Seville, and afterwards tranllated and reprinted, 
in odium to the Spaniards, in various languages of Europe j contains 
fome particulars of the ancient hiftory ot the Mexicans, but fb al¬ 
tered and exaggerated, we cannot rely on the authority of the author, 
however otherwife refpedtable. The exceffive fire of his zeal lent fi^rth 
light and fmoke together, that is, he mixed truth with falfehood, not 
becaufe he ftudied an opportunity of deceiving his king and the world, 
as a fufpicion of fuch guilt in him would be offering wrong to that 
virtue which his enemies acknowledged and revered; but becaule, not 
having been prefent at what he relates concerning Mexico, he truffed too 
much to information from others, which will be made to appear in Ibme 
parts of this hiffory. We Ihould have, probably, been much more 
aflifted by two great works of the fame prelate never publilhed, the 
one, A Hiffory of the Climate and Soil of the Countries of Ame¬ 
rica ; and the Genius and Manners, &c. of the Americans under Suh- 
jedion to the Catholic King. This manufeript, confifting of 830 
page^, was prelerved in the library of the Dominicans of Valladolid, 
in Spain, where it was put by Remefal, as he makes us credit in 
his Chronicle of the Dominicans of Chiapa and Guatemala. The 
other, A General Hiffory of America, in three volumes, folio; a copy 
of which was in the library of the count of Villaumbrofa, in Madrid, 
where Pinelo it, as he affirms, in his Bibliotheca Occidentali: two 
volumes of this hiffory the above mentioned author faw in the cele¬ 
brated archives of Simancas, which have been the fepulchre of many 
precious manuferipts on America. Two volumes alfo were in the li¬ 
brary of J. Kricio, at Amfterdam. 


Aguftino Davila, and Padillo, a noble and ingenious Dominican of 
Mexico, preacher to king I'hilip III. royal hiftoriographer of America, 
and archbifliop of the ifland of St. Domingo. Befides the Chronicle 
of the Dominicans of Mexico, printed in Madrid, in 1596, and the 
Hiftory of New Spain and Florida, printed in Valladolid, in 1632, he 
wrote the Ancient Hiffory of the Mexicans, employing materials already 
colle<ffed by Fernando Duran, a Dominican pf Tezcuco; but this 
work has not been founds^ . 
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Doftor Cervantes, dean of the metropolitan church of Mexico. 
Herrera, the Chronicle-writer, praifes the Iliftorical Memoirs of 
Mexico, written by this author j but we have no other intelligence of 

liim. 

Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, a noble Mexican, during his voyage 
to Spain, wrote in twenty cantos, the Hiflory of the Conqueft of 
Mexico, and printed it in Madrid, under the Spanifli title of El Pe~ 
'regrino Indianot in 1599. This work ought to be reckoned amongft 
the hiftories of Mexico; for it has nothing of poetry but the meafure. 

Pedro Guterrez de S. Chiara. Betancourt made ufe of the manu- 
icripts of this author in his Hiftory of Mexico j but we know nothing 
of the title or quality of the work, nor of the country of the author, 
although we furpe(ft he was an Indian. 

In the Seventeenth Century, 

Antonio de Herrera, royal hiftoriographer for the Indies. This 
candid and judicious author wrote in four volumes in folio. Eight 
Decades of the Hiftory of America, beginning from the year 1492, 
together with a Geographical Defeription of the Spanilh Colonies ^ 
which work was printed for the firft time in Madrid, at the beginning 
of the laft century, and afterwards reprinted in 1730; alfo tranflated 
and publiftied in other languages of Europe. Although the principal 
delign of the author was to relate the aftions of the Spaniards, he does 
not, however, omit the Ancient Hiftory of the Americans; but in 
what relates to the Mexicans, he copies for the moft part the accounts 
of Acofta and Gomara. His method, however, like that of all rigid 
annalifts, is diiagreeable to the lovers of hiftory, becaufe at every ftep 
the narration of fadts is interrupted with the account of other uncon-r 
nedted occurrences. 

Arigo Martinez, a fbreign author, although of Spanish furname. 
After having travelled through the greateft part of Europe, and relided 
many years in Mexico, where he made himfelf paoft ufeful by his 
great (kill in mathematics, he wrote the Hiftory of New Spain, 
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which was printed in Mexico in 1606. In the Ancient Hiftoiy, he 
treads for the moft part in tlie footfteps of Acofta; but there are aftro- 
nomical and phyfical obfervations in it of importance to the geography 
and natural hiftory of thele countries. 

Gregorio Garcia^ a Dominican Spaniard. His himous treatife on 
the Origin of the Americans, printed in quarto, at Valentia, in 1607, 
afterwards enlarged and reprinted in Madrid, in 1729, in folio, is a 
work of vaft erudition, but almoft totally ulelefs, as it gives little or 
no afliftance in difeovering truth; the foundation for the opinions 
which he maintains concerning the origin of the Americans, are, for 
the mofl part, weak conje(£tures founded on the refemblance between 
fome of their cuftoms and words, and thofe of other nations. 

Juan de Torquemada, a Francilcan Spaniard. The Hillory of Mexico, 
written by him under the title of the Indian Monarchy, printed in Ma¬ 
drid about 1614, in three great volumes in folio, is, without queftion, 
the moft complete in refpedl to the antiquity of Mexico of any hitherto 
publiihed. The author refided in Mexico from his youth to his 
death ; knew the Mexican language well, converfed with the Mexicans 
for upwards of fifty years, collected a great number of ancient pidtures 
and excellent manuferipts, and laboured at his work more than twenty 
years ; but in fpite of his diligence, and fuch advantages, he frequently 
betrays want of memory, of critical (kill, and good tafte; and in his 
hirtory there appear many grofs contradidlions, particularly in chro¬ 
nology, feveral childifti recitals, and a great deal of fuperfluous lam¬ 
ing, on which account it requires confiderable patience to read it 
neverthelefs, there being many things of curiofity and value in it, 
which would be fought for in vain in other authors, I was under the 
ncceffity to do with this hiftory what Virgil did with the works of En¬ 
nius, to ftarch for the gems amongft the rubbifh. 

Arrias Villalobos, a Spaniard. His Hiftory of Mexico carried on 
from the foundation of the capital, to the year 1623, written in verfc, 
and printed there in the above year, is a work of little value. 
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Chriftoval Chaves Caftillejo, a Spaniard. He wrote, about the year 
1632, a volume in folio, on the Origin of the Indians, and their firft 
Colonies in the Country of Anahuac. 

Carlos de Siguenza e Gongora, a celebrated Mexican profelTor of ma¬ 
thematics in the univerdty of his native country. This author has 
been one of the mofl: comprehenfive writers on the Hiftory of Mexico, 
as he made, at a great expence, a large and choice collection of ancient 
pictures and manuferipts, and applied himfelf with thegreateft diligence 
and afliduity to illuftrate the antiquity of that kingdom. Befides many 
mathematicil, critical, hiftorical, and poetical works compofed by 
him, fome of them manuferipts, fome of them printed in Mexico 
from the year 1680 to 1693, he wrote in Spanifli, i. The Mexican 
Cyclography, a work of great labour, in which, by calculating eclipfes 
and comets, marked in the hiftorical pictures of the Mexicans, he ad- 
jufled their epochs with ours, and by availing himfelf of good inftruc- 
tion, explained the method they ufed to count centuries, years, and 
months. 2. The Hijlory of the Chechemecan EmpirCy in which he ex¬ 
plains what he found in Mexican manuferipts and paintings concerning 
the firil colonies which pafled from Afia to America, and the events of 
the moft ancient nations eftabliihed in Anahuac. 3. A long and 
learned DilTertation on the Announcing of the Gofpel in Anahuac; 
which was done there, as he believed, by the apoftle St. Tho¬ 
mas, fupporting his opinion on traditions of the Indians, erodes 
found, and formerly worfliipped in Mexico, and other monuments. 

4. The Genealogy of the Mexican Kings; in which he traced their 
afeending line as far back as the feventh-century of the Chriftian a;ra. 

5. Critical Annotations on the Works of Torquemada and Bernal 
Diaz; all thefe moft learned manuferipts which would have afforded 
confiderable aid to this hiftory, were loft through the negligence of 
the heirs of that learned author j and there now remain only fome frag¬ 
ments of them preferved in the works of other contemporary writers, 
Xifimely, of Gemelli, Betancourt, and Florencia. 

Aguftino de Betancourt, a Francifean of Mexico: his Ancient and 
Modern Hiftory of Mexico, printed in that capital, in 1698, in one 
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volame in folio, under the title of ^be Mexican Theatrct is nothing elfe 
in irefpedt to ancient hiftory, but an abridgment of Torquemada done 
in haite, and written with little accuracy. 

Antonio de Solis, royal hiftoriographer of America. The Hiftory 
of the Conqueft of New Spain, written by this polifoed and inge- 
genious Spaniard, is more a panegyric than a hiftory. His diftion is 
pure and elegant, but his manner is rather affedted; the fcntences are 
too much laboured, and the public fpeeches are the work of his own 
fancy; like one lefs ftudious of truth than embelliftiment, he fre> 
quently contradidts authors the moft worthy of credit, and even Cortes 
himfelf, whofe panegyric he undertook. In the laft books of this his¬ 
tory, we (hall take notice of fome of the miftakes of this famous 
writer. 

In the 'Eighteenth Century. 

Pedro Fernandez del Pulgar, a learned Spaniard, fuccellbr to Soli* 
in the office of hiftoriographer. ’The true H^ory of the Conqueji of 
New SpaWt written by him, is found cited in the Preface of the mo¬ 
dern edition of Herrera, but we have not feen it. It is to be believed, 
that he fet about writing it for the purpofe of corredting the errors of 
his predecellbr. 

Lorenzo Botarini Benaducci, of Milan. This curious aod learned 
gentleman arrived in Mexico in 1736; and, defirous of writing the hif¬ 
tory of that kingdom, he made, during eight years he remained there; 
the moft diligent refearches into its antiquity; acquired a confiderable 
maftery of the Mexican language, entered into fricndffiip with the In¬ 
dians to obtain their ancient pidtures from them, and procured copies 
of many valuable manuferipts which were in the libraries of the mo^. 
nafteries. The muftum which he formed of paintings and ancient ma¬ 
nuferipts, was the moft numerous and Icledt ever leen in that king¬ 
dom, excepting that of the celebrated Siguenza; but before he put 
a hand to his work, the exceffive jealoufy of the Spaniffi government 
ftripped him of all his literary eftate, and fent him into Spain, where; 
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being entirely cleared from every fufpicion againft his loyalty and honour* 
but without recovering his manufcripts, he publifhed in Madrid, in 
1746, in one volume in quarto, a Iketch of the great hiftory he was 
meditating. It was found to contain much important knowledge, ne¬ 
ver before publi/hed; but there were alfo fome errors in it. The hiftorical 
fyftem which he had formed to himfelf, was too magnificent for exe¬ 
cution, and therefore fantaftical. 

Bcfides thefe and other Spanilh and Indian writers, there are fome 
anonymous writers whofe works are worthy of being recorded on account 
of the importance of their fubjeft; fuch as, i. Certain Annals of the 
Toltecan nation, painted on paper, and written in the Mexican lan¬ 
guage, in which there is an account given of the pilgrimage and wars 
of the Toltecas, of their king, of the founding of Tollan, their me¬ 
tropolis, and other occurrences until the year 1547 of the vulgar sen. 2. 
Certain Hiftorical Commentaries in the Mexican Language on the Events 
of the Aztecan, or Mexican Nation, from the year 1066 to 1316 j and 
others alfo in the Mexican language from the year 1367 to 1509. 3. 

A Mexican Hiftory in the Mexican language, carried back as far as the 
year 1406. In this hiftory, the arrival of the Mexicans at the city of 
Tollan, is fixed at 1196, agreeable to what we report in our hiftory. 
All thefe manufcripts were in the valuable mufeum of Boturini. 

We (hall not here mention thofe authors who wrote on the anti¬ 
quity of Michuacan, of Yucatan, of Guatemala, and of New Mexico; 
becaufe, although many at prefent believe all thefe provinces were com¬ 
prehended in Mexico, they did not belong to the Mexican empire, the 
hiftory of which we write. We have mentioned the writers on the 
ancient hiftory of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and the republic of 
Tlafcala, becaufe their events are for the moft part connedled with thole 
of the Mexicans. 

If in enumerating the writers on Mexico, we meant to dilplay 
our erudition, we could add a long catalogue of French, Englilh, Ita¬ 
lian, Dutch, Flemilh, and German writers, who have written either 
defignedly, or accidentally, on the ancient hiftory of that kingdom; 
but after having read many of them, to obtain afliftance to this work, I 
found none who were of fervice except the two Italians, Gemelli and 
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Boturini, who having.been in Mexico, and procured from the Mexicans 
many of their paintings, and particular intelligence concerning their anti¬ 
quity, have contributed in ibme meafure to illuftrate their hiftory. AH 
the'others have either repeated what was already written by Spanifh au¬ 
thors mentioned by us, or have altered fads, at their 6wn difcrction; 
to inveigh the more llrongly againft the Spaniards, as has lately been 
done by M. de Paw, in his Philofophical Enquiries concerning the 
Americans, and Marmontel in his Romance of 'T 6 e Incas. 

Amongft the foreign hillorians of Mexico, none is more celebrated 
by them than the Englilh writer, Thomas Gage, whom I obferve many 
have quoted as an oracle, and yet there is no writer on America more 
addidted to ialfehood. Some, under the influence of the paflions of ha¬ 
tred, love, or vanity, have been induced to mix fables with their writ¬ 
ings ; but Gage appears to have delighted in the invention of falfehoods. 
What motive or intereft could occafion this author to lay, that the Capu¬ 
chins had a beautiful convent in Tacubaja, that in Xalapa there was a bi- 
Ihop’s palace eredted in his time, with an income of ten thoufand ducats j 
that from'Xalapa, he went to Rinconada, and from thence in one day to 
Tepeaca; that there is in this city a great abundance of anonas and of 
cbicozapoteSf that this fruit has a kernel larger than a pear; that the 
wildernefs of the Carmelites Hands to the north-weft of the capital; 
that the Spaniards burnt the city Tinguez, in Quivira; that having 
rebuilt it, they inhabited it at the time he was there j that the Je- 
fuits had a college in it j and a thouland other ridiculous lies, which 
appear in every page, and excite in readers who arc acquainted with thefe 
countries both laughter and contempt ? 

Amongft modern writers on American affairs, the moft famous and 
efteemed are the Abbe Raynal and Dr. Robertfon. The Abbd, befides- 
fcveral grofs delufions, into which he has fallen relpedling the pre- 
fent ftate of New Spain, doubts of everything which is faid concern¬ 
ing the founding of Mexico, and* the ancient hiftory of the Mexi¬ 
cans. ** Nothing,” fays he, ** are we permitted to affirm, except that the 
** Mexican empire was governed by Montezuma, at the time that the 
** Spaniards laflded on the Mexican coaft.” This is the manner of 
Ipeaking of a philofopher of the eighteenth century. Nothing more 
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can we be permitted to affirm ? And why not doubt alfo of the exift- 
ence of Montezuma ? If we are permitted to affirm this, as it is af- 
certained by the teftimony of the Spaniards who faw that king, we 
find the atteftation of the tame Spaniards to a vaft many other things 
belonging to the ancient hiflory of Mexico which were feen by them, 
and further confirmed by the depofitions of the Indians themfclves. 
Such particulars therefore may be affirmed, as pofitively as the exiftence 
of Montezuma, or we ought alfo to entertain a doubt of it. If there is 
Ecafon, however, to doubt of all the ancient hiftory of the Mexicans, 
the antiquity of mofl other nations in the world will come equally in 
quefiion j for it is not eafy to find another hiflory, the events of which 
have been confirmed by a greater number of hiflorians than thofe of 
the Mexicans j nor do. v/e know that any people ever publiffied fo fe- 
vere a law again ft falfe hiftorians as that of the Acolhuas mentioned in 
our eighth book. 

Dr. Robertfon, though more moderate than Raynal, in his diftnift 
of their hiftory, and furnifhed with more Spanifh books and manuferipts, 
has fallen into more errors and contradiftions while he endeavoured to 
penetrate fui ther into the knowledge of America and the Americans. 
To make us defpair of being able to obtain any tolerable knowledge 
of the inftitutions and cuftoms of the Mexicans, he exaggerates the 
negligence of the conquerors, and the deftrudtion made of the hifto- 
rical monuments of that nation by the fuperftiticn of the firft miffion- 
arics. “ In confequence,” fays he, “ of this fanatical zeal of the 
“ monks, we have totally loft every intelligence of the moft remote 
events contained in thefe rude monuments, and there does not re- 
** main a Jingle trace of the policy and ancient revolutions of the em- 
“ pirc, excepting thofe which are derived from tradition, or from fome 
fragments of their hiftoricalpiftures which efcaped the barbarous fearch 
“ of Zumaraga. It appears evident from the experience of all na- 
“ tions, that the memory of paft events cannot be long preferved,. 
“ nor tranfmitted with fidelity by tradition. The Mexican pidures, 
“ whicli arc fuppofed to have ferved as annals of their empire, arc 
few in number, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus from the un.- 
“ certainty of the one, and the obfeurity of the others, we are obliged 
“ to avail ourfelves of fuch intelligence as can be gleaned from, the 
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imperfe<ft materials which are found fcattered in the Spanilh wri- 
** ters.” But in thefe allertions this author is grievouQy deceived; 
for, I. The materials which we find in Spanifh hiftorians are not fo 
imperfcdt, but we may form from them a probable, though not al¬ 
together an authentic hiftory of the Mexicans; which will appear 
evident to any one who impartially confults them; all that is nccef- 
fary is to make a feleftion. 2. Nor in the writing fuch a hiftory is it 
neceflary to ufe the materials of the Spaniflr writers, while there arc 
fo many hiftories and memoirs written by the Indians themfelves, 
of which Robertfon had no knowledge. 3. Nor are the hiftorical 
pictures fo few in number, which efcaped the fearch of the firfi: 
miflionaries, unlefs we compare thofe which remain with the in¬ 
credible quantity that formerly exilled ; as may cafily be underftood 
from this hiftory, Torquemada, and other writers. 4. Neither are 
fuch pidurcs of ambiguous meaning, exxept to Robertfon and thofe 
who do not underftand the charaders and figures cf the Mexicans, nor 
know the method they ufed to reprefent things. Our writings are of 
doubtful fignification to thofe who have not learned to read tliem. 
At the time the mifiionaries made that unfortunate burning of the pic¬ 
tures, many AcolhUan, Mexican, Tepanecan, Tlafcalan, and other 
hiftorians were living, and employed themfelves to repair the lofs 
of thefe monuments. This they in part accomplidied by painting 
new pidures, or making ufe of our charaders which they had learn¬ 
ed, and inftruding, by word of mouth, their preachers in their an¬ 
tiquity, that it might be preferved in their writings, which Motolinia, 
Olmos, and Sahagun have done. It is therefore abfolutely falfe, that 
every knowledge of the moft remote events has been totally loft. It is 
falfe, befides, that there is not a fingle trace remaining of the political 
government, and ancient revolutions of the empire, excepting what is 
derived from tradition, &c. In this hiftory, and chiefly in the diflerta- 
tions, we fhall deted fome of the many mifreprefentations which oc¬ 
cur in the hiftory of the above mentioned author, and in the works of 
other foreign writers, which'we might fwell into large volumes. 
Some authors not contented with introducing errors, trifles, and lies, 
into the hiftory of Mexico, have confounded it with falfe images and fi¬ 
gures, fuch as thofe of the famous Theodore Bi y. In Gage’s work, in 
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the general hiftory of the travels of Prevoft, and others, is reprefent- 
ed a beautiful road made over the Mexican lake, from Mexico to- 
Tezcuco, which is certainly the greateft abfurdity imaginable. The 
great work, entitled. La Galerie agrcable duMond, fays that ambailadors 
were fcnt in former times to the court of Mexico, mounted on ele¬ 
phants. Such fictions belong to romance nof hiftory. 


OF PAI NTINGS. 

'\T^E do not pretend here to give a rcgifter of all the Mexican pic-- 
~ ' tures faved. from the burning of the firft miffionaries, or exe¬ 
cuted afterwards by the Indian hiftorians of the fixteenth century, of 
which fome Spanifli writers have availed themfelves, as fuch an enu¬ 
meration would not be lefs ufelefs than tedious to our readers; but will 
only mention fome colledlions, the knowledge of which may be of 
fervice to any one inclined to write the hiftory of that kingdom. 

I. The colleftion of Mendoza. Thus we call the collection of fixty- 
three Mexican paintings made by the firft biihop of Mexico, D. An¬ 
tonio Mendoza, to which he caufed to be added lldlful interpretations 
in the Mexican and Spanifh languages, for the purpofe of fending them 
to the emperor Charles V. The vefl'el in which they were fent was 
taken by a French corlair, and carried into France. The paintings fell 
into the hands of Thevenot, geographer to his moft Chriftian ma- 
jefty, of whole heirs they were purchafed at a high price by Hak- 
luit, then chaplain to the Englilh. ambaflador at the court of France. 
Being from thence carried into England, the Spanilh interpretations 
were tranflated into Englilh by Locke, but not the famous metaphyli- 
ciin, by order of fir Walter Ralegh j and laftly, at the requeft of the 
learned lir Henry Spelman, publilhed by Samuel Purchas in the third 
volume of his Collection. In 1692, they were afrelh printed in Paris, 
with a French interpretation by Thevenot, in the fecond volume of his 
work, entitled. Relation de divers Voiages Curieux. The pictures as 
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we have mentioned before^ were fixty-three in number j the twelve 
fil'd: containing the hifiory of the foundation of Mexico, the years and 
eonquefts of the Mexican kings > the thirty-fix following, reprefent« 
ing the tributary cities of that crown, and the quantity and fpecies of 
their tributes; and the remaining fifteen, explained a part of the edu¬ 
cation of their youth, and their civil government. But it is necef- 
lary to obferve, that the editioh by Thevenot is imperfect > for in the 
copies of the eleventh’and twelfth pictures, the figures of the years 
are changed the figures which belong to the reign of Montezuma, 
being applied to the reign of Ahuitzotl; and on the contrary: the 
copies of the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond pictures are entirely 
wanting, and alfo in great part the figures of the tributary cities. Kir- 
ker republilhed a copy of the firft painting from that of Purchas, in 
his work,, entitled, Oedipus Mgyptiacus.* This coUedlion of Men¬ 
doza we have diligently fiudied, and obtained much affiftance to our 
hiftory from it. 

II. The collection of the Vatican. Acoda makes mention of Ibme 
painted Mexican annals, which were in his time in the library of the 
Vatican. We have no doubt but they are Hill there ;• confidering the 
laudable curiofity and great attention of the Italian gentlemen to pre- 
ferve fuch monuments of antiquitybut we had not any opportunity 
of applying there to confultthem. 

III. The collection of Vienna. Eight Mexican paintings are pre- 
ferved in the. library of this court. ** From a note,” fays Dr. Robert- 
Ibn, to this Mexican code,. it appears, that it was made a pre- 
** fent by Emanuel, king of Portugal, to pope Clement VII. After 
“ having pafied through the hands of feveral illuftilous proprietors, it 
“ came into the poflellion of the cardinal of Saxe Eifenach, who pre— 
“ lented it to the emperor Leopold.” The fame author, in his Hiftory- 
of America;, gives a copy of one of thefe paintings, the firft part of 
which reprefents a king, who makes war upon a city after having lent 
an embafly to it. The figures of temples, and of fome years and days 
appear in it; but as it is a fingle copy witliout colours,.or thole 
marks in the human figttres, which, in. other Mexican paintings, en¬ 
able 
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able us to diftingulfb perfons, it is not Amply difBcult, but totally 
impcflible to comprehend its fignification. If Dr. Robertfon, had 
along with it publiflted the other feven copies fent him from Vienna, 
probably the meaning of them all might have been underftood. 

IV. The colledlion of Siguenza. This very learned Mexican hav¬ 
ing been extremely attached to tlie ftudy of antiquity, colledled a large 
number of fcledt ancient paintings, part of which he purchafed at a 
great exoence, and part were left him in legacy bv the very noble Indian 
D. Juan d'Alba Ixtlilxochitl, who inherited them from thekings ofTcz- 
cuco, his ancedors. Thofe reprefentations of the Mexican centuiy, and 
the migration of the Aztecas ; and thofe portraits of the Mexican kings, 
which Gemelli publiihed in his Tour of the Worlds are copies of the 
paintings belonging to Siguenza, who was living in Mexico when Ge¬ 
melli landed \\\Qxt(a). The figure of the century, and the Mexi¬ 
can year, is the fame in cffedl with that publifhed a century before 
in Italy by Valades, in his Cbrif ian Rhetorick, Siguenza, after hav¬ 
ing made ufe of the above mentioned paintings in his learned works, 
left them at lus death to the college cf St. Peter and St. Paul of tlie 
Jefuits of Mexico; together with his felcdl library, and excellent ma¬ 
thematical inftruments; where we faw and .confulted in the year 1759, 
fome volumes of fuch paintings, containing chiefly the penal laws of 
the Mexicans. 


(<i) Dr. Robertfon fays, that the painting of the migration of the Mexicans, or Az ecas, 
was given to Gemelli by D. Chrifoval Guadalaxara; but in that he contradit^h Gemelli him- 
fclf, who profelTcs he was indebted to Siguenza for all the Mexican antiquities that are copied in 
his relation. From Guadalaxara he had only the chart of the Mexican lake, “ But as 
now/' adds Robertfon, “ it appears to be a generally received opinion, fupporied on I know 
“ not what evidence, that Carreri never went out of Italy, and that his famous Tour of the 
World was the narrative of fidtitious travels, I have been unwilling to make any mention of 
thefe pifflurcs.” If we did not live in the eighteenth century, in which the mofl extrava¬ 
gant fentiments have been adopted, I fliould be afloniflicd that fuch an opinion was generally 
received. Who can poflibly imagine, that any man who was never at Mexico fhould have been 
capable of giving the mod circumflantial account of the mod minute events of that time, of 
the pcifons then living, of their rank and employments, of all the monaderics of ISIexico and 
other citic', of the number of their religious, of the altars of every church ; and other p.ar- 
ticulars never before publifhed.^ On the contrary, wc mufl declare, in j’ufiice to the merit 
of this Italian, that we have found no traveller more accurate and exad In relating all that he 
faw hirnfelf, or learned by information from others. 

V. The 
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V. The colledtioii of Boturini. This valuable colledlion of Mexi¬ 
can antiquities, feixed upon formerly, and taken from that learned and 
induftrious gentleman by the jealous government of Mexico, was pre- 
ferved chiefly in the archives of the viceroy. We faw fome of thefe 
paintings, reprefenting fome events of the conqueft, and fome fine 
portraits of the kings of Mexico. In 1770, were publiihed in 
Mexico, along with the letters of Cortes, the figure of the Mexican 
year, and thirty-two copies of paintings of tributes, which were paid 
by different cities to the crown of Mexico, taken from the ma- 
feum of Boturini. Thofe of the tributes are the fame with Men- 
dofa’s, publifhed by Purchas and Thevenot, but they are better exe¬ 
cuted, and have the figures of the tributary cities, which are entirely 
wanting in thofe of Purchas and Thevenot j but ftill fix copies of thofe 
reprefenting the tributes are v^'anting, and there are a thoufand blun¬ 
ders in the interpretations, arifing from total ignorance of antiquity, 
and the Mexican language. So much is neceflary to be obferved, that 
they who fee that work publifhed in Mexico, under a refpe£table 
name, may not be led into errors. 
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AD VERTISEMENT. 

*\T^Hercver we have occafion to make mention of perches, feet, or 
inches, without any fpecification, they are to be underftood, 
according to the meafures of Paris} which, as they are more generally 
known, will, therefore, not- be fo apt to caufe ambiguity to the reader. 
The perch of Paris (toife) is equal to fix royal feet (pie du roi). 
Every foot is equal to twelve inches, or thumbs (pouces)^ and every inch 
to twelve lines. A line is fuppofed to confift of ten parts, or points, in 
order to be able the more eafily to exprefs the proportion which this foot 
bears to others. The Toledan, or Spanifh foot, which is the third part 
of a Caftilian vara (yard), is to the royal foot as 1240 to 1440 ; that is, 
of the 1440 parts, of which the royal foot is confidered to be com- 
pofed, the Toledan foot has 1240 j wherefore feven Toledan feet make 
about fix royal feet, or a Parifian perch. 

In the chart of the Mexican empire, we have thought it fufficient 
•to mark the provinces, and fomc few places j omitting a great many,. 
even confiderable cities, as their names are fo long, the infertion of 
.them would not have left room for the names of the provinces. 
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BOOK I. 

Defcription of the Country of Anahuac, or a Jhort Account of the Soil, 
Climate, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Minerals, Plants, Animals, 
and People of the Kingdom of Mexico. 


T he name of Anahuac, which was originally given to the BOOK I. 
Vale of Mexico only, from its principal cities having been ^ “• v *^"** 
fituated on little iflands, and upon the borders of two lakes, 
taking afterwards a more extenlive fignification, was ufed to denominate 
almoft all that tradt of land, which is known at prefent by the Name 
of New Spain [a). 

This vaft country was then divided into the kingdoms of Mexico, Sect. 1 . 
Acolhuacan, T’lacopan, and Michuacan j into the republics of Tlaxcallan, 

■CholoUan, and Huexotzinco, and feveral other diftindt frates. of Anahuac. 

The kingdom of Michuacan, the moft wefterly of the whole, was 
bounded on the eaft and fouth by the Mexican dominions, on tlie 

(a) Anahuac fignifies near to the ^vater^ and from thence appears to be derived the name of 
Anahuatlaca^ or Nahuatlaca^ by which the poliflted nations occupying the banks of the Mexi¬ 
can lake have been known. 
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. north by the country of the Chichemecas, and other more barbarous na¬ 
tions, and on the weft by the lake of Chapallan, and fome independent 
ftates. The capital Tzintzuntxarty called by the Mexicans Huitzitzillay 
was fituated on the eaftern fliore of the beautiful lake of Pazcuaro. Be- 
lidcs thefe two cities, there were others very confiderable j namely, 
^iripitioy ZacapUy and T’arecuato. All this country was pleafant, rich, 
and well inhabited. 

The kingdom of Tlacopan, fituated between Mexico and Michua- 
can, was of fo finall extent, that, excepting the capital of that name, 
it comprehended but a few cities of the Tepaneca nation, and the vil¬ 
lages of the Mazahui, fituated in the mountains to the weft of the 
vale of Mexico. 

The court, of Tlacopan w'as on the weftern border of the lake of 
Tezcuco, four miles weftward from that of Mexico fbj. 

The kingdom of Acolhuacan, the moft ancient, and in former 
times the moft extenfive, was afterwards reduced to more narrow limits 
by the acquifitions of the Mexicans. It was bounded on the eaft by 
the republic of Tlaxcallan ^ on the Ibuth, by the province of Chaleo, 
belonging to the kingdom of Mexico j on the north, by the country of 
the Huaxtecas; and in the weft, it was alfo bounded by different ftates 
of Mexico, and terminated in the lake of Tezcuco. Its length from 
fouth to north was little more than two hundred miles, and its greateft 
breadth did not exceed fixtyj but in this fmall diftridt there were 
large- cities, and a numerous population. The court of Tezcuco, 
fituated upon the eaftern bank of the lake of the lame name, fifteen 
miles to the eaft ward of that of Mexico, was juftly celebrated not 
lefs for its antiquity and grandeur than for the polifli and civilization 
of its inhabitants. The three cities of Huexotluy Coatlichariy and 
AtcncOy were fo near adjacent, they appeared like its fuburbs. Otompan 
was alfo a confiderable city, and likevvife Acolmany and T^epepolco. 

The celebrated republic of Tlaxcallan or Tlafcala, was bounded on 
the weft by the kingdom of Acolhuacan, on the fouth by the repub- 


fi) The Spaniards have altered the Mexican names, and adapted them to their own lan¬ 
guage, faying Tacuba, Oculma, Otumaba, Guaxuta, Tepeaca, Guatemala, Churabufeo, &c. 
in place of Tlacopan, Acolman, Otompan, Huexotla, Tcpejacac, Quauhtemallan, and Huit- 
zilopochco, whofe example we fliall imitate, as far ai it is convenient, to avoid giving our 
fcaders trouble in pronouncing them. 
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lies of Cholollan and Huexotzinco, and by the ftate of *tepejacac, be- BOOK i. 
longing to the crown of Mexico, on the north by the ftate of Zacat- 
lariy and on the eaft by other ftates under fubjedtion to tjie fame crown. 

Its length did not reach fifty miles, nor its breadth more than thirty. 

Tlafcala, from whence the republic took its name, was fituated on 
the fide of the great mountain Mattalcueye^ towards the north-weft, 
and about feventy miles to the eaft ward of the court of Mexico. 

The kingdom of Mexico, although the moft modern, was far more 
extenfive than all the other mentioned kingdoms and republics, taken 
together. • It extended towards the fouth-weft and fouth, as far as 
the Pacific Ocean; towards the fouth-eaft, as far as the neighbourhood 
of Sluaubtemallan ; towards the eaft, exclufive of the diftridls of the 
three republics, and a fmall part of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, as 
far as the Gulf of Mexico j towards the north, to the country of the 
Huaxtecasi towards the north-weft, it bordered on the barbarous 
Chichemecas ; and the dominions of Tlacopan and Michuacan, were 
its boundaries towards the eaft. The whole of the Mexican kingdom 
was comprehended between the 14th and 21 ft degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, and between 271 and 283 degrees of longitude, taken from the 
meridian of the ifland of Ferro fcj. 

The fineft diftridl of this country, in relpedt to advantage of 
fituation, as w'ell as population, was the vale itfelf of Mexico, crowned 
by beautiful and verdant mountains, whofc circumference, meafured 
af their bale, exceeded a hundred and twenty miles. A great part of 
the vale is occupied by two lakes, the upper one of fweet water, the 
lower one brackilh, which Communicate together by a canal. In the 
lower lake, on account of its lying in the very bottom of the valley, 
all the water running from the mountains colledfed j from thence, 
when extraordinary abundance of rains raifed the water of the lake over 
its bed, it eafily overflowed the city of Mexico, which was fituated in 
the lake j which accident happened not lefs frequently under the 
Mexican monarchy than in the time of the Spaniards. Thefe two lakes 
the circumference of which is not lefs than ninety miles, reprelented 

(c) De Solis, and other Spanifli, French, and Englifli writers, allow dill more extent to 
the kingdom of Mexico ; and Dr. Robertfon fays, that the territories belonging to the chiefs 
of Tezcuco and Tacuba, fcarcely yielded in extent to thofe of the fovercign of Mexico; but 
how far thefe authors arc didant from the truth, will appear from our dilTertations. 
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BOOK. I. in Tome degree, the figure of a camel, the head and neck of which 
were formed by the lake of fweet water, or Chaleo, the body by the 
lake of brackifli water, called the lake of Tezcuco, and the legs and 
feet were reprefented by the rivulets, and torrents, which ran from the 
mountains into the lake. Between the two lakes there is the little 
■ peninfula of Itztapalapan, which divides them. Befides the three 
courts of Mexico, Acolhuacan, and Tlacopan, there were forty 
eminent cities, in this delightful vale, and innumerable villages and 
hamlets. The cities moft noted next to thefe courts were Xochunilco, 
Chaleo, Itztapalapan, and ^auhtitlan, which now, however, fcarcely 
retain a twentieth part of their former greatnefs (d). 

Mexico, the mofi; renowned of all the cities of the' new world, 
and capital of the empire (the defenption of which we fhall give 
in another place) was, like Venice, built on feveral little ifiands 
in the lake of Tezcuco, in 19 deg. and 26 min. of north latitude, 
and in 276 deg. and 34 min. of longitude, between the two 
courts of Tetzcuco, and Tlacopan, 15 miles to the weft of the one, 
and four to the call of the other. Some of its provinces were inland, 
others maritime. 

Sect. IT. The principal inland provinces to the northward were, the Otomies; 
Proyinccs of jQ jjjg ibuthweft, the Matlatzincas and the Cuitlatecas : to the fouth, 
of aieiico. the Tlahuicas and the Cohuixeas j to the fouth-eaft, after the ftates of 
Itzocan, yauhtepec, ^aubquccbollan, Atlixco, 'Tebuacan, and others, 
were the great provinces of the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and laftly, 
the Chiapanecas. Towards the eaft were the j.irovinces of Tepeya- 
cac, the Popolocas, and the Totonacas. The maritime provinces of 
tlie Mexican gulf were thofe of Coatzacualco and Ciietlachtlan, which 
the Spaniards call Cotafta. The provinces on the Pacific Ocean were 
thofe of Coliman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuantepec, and Xoccnochco. 

The province of the Otomies commenced in the northern part of 
the Vale of Mexico, and extended through thofe mountains to the 

(a) The other refpedable ciiics of the Vale of Mexico were, Mizqulcy Cuitlahuac^ Axcapo- 
Tenayocany Otompan^ Colhuacan,\MexicaltzincOyHuitzilopochi. o^ Coyohuacan^ Atencoy Coatlicbarty 
Uuexotlay Chiautlay Acolmarty Teotihtuacany Jtztapaloccany Tepetlaoztocy Tepepokoy Tizayoccany 
Cittlahepecy Coyotcpecy Tzompancoy Toltitlariy Xaitoccany TetepancOy Ehecatcpecy Tfquizqutacy 
Huipochtlatiy Tepotzotlmiy Tehuillojocearty Hucheetocay Atlacuihuayatiy &c. Sec our Sixth Dif- 
Tettatioa* 
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north, the diftance of 90 miles from the capital. The ancient and BOOK. I 
famous city of Tollan, now diftinguifhed itfelf over all the in¬ 

habited places, of which there were many ; alfo XilotcpeCt which after 
the conqueft made by the Spaniards, was the metropolis of the Oto- 
mies. Beyond the fettlements of this nation towards the north and 
north-weft, there were no other places inhabited as far as New Mexi¬ 
co. All this great track of land of more than a thoufand miles in 
length, was occupied by barbarous nations, who had no fixed refi- 
dence, nor paid obedience to any fovereign. 

The province of the Matlatzincas, comprehended befides the val¬ 
ley of Tolocan, all that fpace from thence to I'laximaioyan (now 
T^aximaroa), the frontier of the kingdom of Miehuacan. The fertile 
valley of Tolocan from the fouth-eaft to the north-weft is upwards of 
forty miles long, and thirty in breadth where it is broadeft. Tolocan, 
which was the principal city of the Matlatzincas, from whence the 
valley took its name, was, as it ftill is, fituated at the foot of a higli 
mountain perpetually covered with fnow, thirty miles diftant from 
Mexico. All the other places of the valley were inhabited partly by the 
Matlatzincas, partly by the Otomies. In the neighbouring mountains 
there were the ftates of Xalatlauho), Tzompahuacan, and Malinalco ; 
at no great diftance to the eaftward of the valley the ftate of Ocuil- 
lan, and to the weftward thofe of Tozantla and Zoltepec. 

The Cuitlatecas inhabited a country which extended more than 
two hundred miles from the north-weft to the fouth-eaft, from the 
kingdom of Miehuacan, as far as the Pacific Ocean. Their capital 
was the great and populous city of Mexcaltepec upon the coaft, the 
ruins of which are now fcarcely vifible. 

The capital of the Tlahuicas w'as the plealant and ftrong city of 
Quauhnahuac, called by the Spaniards Cuernabaca, about forty miles 
from Mexico towards the fouth. Their province, which commenced 
from the fouthern mountains of the vale of Mexico, extended almoft 
fixty miles fouthward. 

The great province of the Cohuixeas was bounded on the north by 
the Matlatzincas, and Tlahuicas, on the weft by the Cuitlatecas, on 
the call by the jopi and Mixtecas, and to the fouthward it extended 
itfelf as far as the Pacific Ocean, through that part where at prefent 
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BOOK I. the port and city of Acapulco lie. This province was divlde 4 into 
' feveral diftindf ilates, namely, Tzompanco, Chilapan, Tlapan^ and 

Teoitztloy now TiJilOt a country for the moft part too hot, and un¬ 
healthy. Tlachco, a place celebrated for its filver mines, either be¬ 
longed to the above mentioned province, or bordered upon it. 

Mixtecapan, or the province of the Mixtecas, extended itfelf from 
Acatlatiy a place diftant an hundred and twenty miles from the court, 
towards the fouth-eaft, as far as the Pacific Ocean, and contained fe- 
veral cities and villages, well inhabited, and of confiderable trade. 
To the eaft of the Mixtecas, were the Zapotecas, fo called from their 
capital Teotzapotlan. The valley of Huaxyacac was in their diftridt, 
called by the Spaniards Oaxaca, or Guaxaca. The city of Huaxyacac, 
was afterwards conftituted a biftioprick, and the valley a marquifate 
in favour of the conqueror D. Ferdinand Cortes 

To the northward of the Mixtecas was the province of Mazat- 
lan, and to the northward and the eallward of the Zapotecas was Chi~ 
mantla, with their capitals of the fame name, from whence their in¬ 
habitants were called Mazatecas, and Chinantecas. The provinces of 
the Chiapanecas, Zoqui, and Queleni were the laft of the Mexican 
empire towards the fouth-eaft. The principal cities of the Chiapa¬ 
necas were Tochiapan (called by the Spaniards Chiapa de Indios), 
Tochtlay Chamolla, and Tziuacantla, of the Zoqui, 'Tecpantla, and of 
the Queleni, 7 'eopixca. Upon the fide and around the famous moun¬ 
tain Popocatepecy which is thirty-three miles diftant towards the 
fouth-eaft from the court, were the great ftates Amaquemecariy 'Tepozt^ 
latiy yauhtepeCy Pluax tepee. Chief Ian, Itzocan, Acapet lay ocean, 
^auhquechollan, Atlixco, Cholollan, and Huexotzinco ; thefe two laft, 
v/hich were the moft confiderable, having, with the afliftance of their 
neighbours the Tlafcalans, fliaken off the Mexican yoke, re-eftablifhed 
their former ariftocratical government. Cholollan, or Cholula, and 

(e) Some believe, that anciently there wai nothing in the place called Huaxyacac, but a 
mere garrifon of the Mexicans, and that that city was founded by the Spaniards; but befides 
that it appears by the tribute-roll, that Huaxyacac was one of the tributary cities to the 
crown of Mexico, we know that the Mexicans were nor accuftomed to cllablifli any garrifon, 
except in the moft populous places of iheir conquered provinces. The Spaniards were faid 
to found a city whenever they gave a Spanifti name to an Indian fettlement, and gave it 
Spanifh magiftrates • Antequtra iu fltt^^jacacy and Segura della Frontfra^ in Tefejacac were no 
etherwife founded. Z 
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Huexot^inco were the largefl and moft populous cities of all that land. 666 K r. 
The Cholulans poflcffed a fmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoapan, in the ^ 

very place where afterwards the Spaniards founded the city of Angelo- 
poli, which is the fecond of New Spain (f). 

To the eaft of Cholula there was the refpedtable ftate of Tepeyacac j 
and beyond that, the Popolocas, whole principal cities were Teca- 
machalco and ^echolac. To the fouthward of the Popolocas there 
Was the ftate of I'ehuacan, bordering upon the country of the Mix- 
tecas; to the eaft the maritime province of Cuetlachflariy and to the 
north the Totonacas. This great province, which was the laft in 
that part of the empire, extended a hundred and fifty miles, begin¬ 
ning from the frontier of Zacatlan, a ftate belonging to the crown 
of Mexico, mbout eighty miles diftant from the court, and ter¬ 
minating in the Gulf of Mexico. Befides the capital Mi%quibiuicany * 

fifteen miles to the eaft ward of Zacatlan, there was the beautiful 
city of Chempoallan upon the coaft of the Gulf, which was the 
firft city of the empire entered by the Spaniards, and where, as 
will hereafter appear, their fuccefs began. Thefe were the principal 
inland provinces of the Mexican empire; omitting the mention, at 
prelent, of feveral other lefler ftates, which might render our de- 
fcription tedious. 

Among the maritime provinces of the Pacific. Ocean, the moft 
northern was Coliman j whofe capital fo called, lay in 19 deg. of 
latitude, and in 272 deg. of longitude. Purfuing the fame coaft, 
towards the fouth-eaft was the province of Zacatolan, with its ca¬ 
pital of the fame name; then the coaft of the Cuitlatecas; and af¬ 
ter it that of the Cohuixcas, in which diftridt was Acapulco, at 
prefent a celebrated port for commerce with the Philippine Iflands, 
in 16 deg. 40 min. of latitude, and 276 of longitude. 

Adjoining to the coaft of the Cohuixcas, were the Jopi; and 
adjoining to that, the Mixtecas, known in our time by the name of 
Xicayan. Then followed the great province of Tecuantepec; and 
laftly, that of Xoconochco. The city of Tecuantepec, from which 
the ftate derived its name, was fituated on a beautiful little illand, 

(f) The Spaniards fay Tujlla, Mecameca, Izucar^ Airifco aiid ^tchttla in place of Tochtlany 
Amag^uiniecan^ Itzocan^ Atlixco^ and ^mhQlac% 
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B O O K I, formed by a river two miles from the fea. The province of Xoconochco, 
which was the laft and moft foutherly of the empire, was bounded on 
the eaft and Ibuth-eaft by the country of Xochitepec, which did not be¬ 
long to the crown of Mexico; on the weft, by that of Tecuan tepee; 
and on the fouth terminated in the ocean. Its capital, called alfo Xo^ 
conschco, was fituated between two rivers, in 14 deg. of latitude, and in 
283 of longitude. Upon the Mexican Gulf there were, befides the coaft 
of the Totonacas, the provinces of Cuetlacbtlan and Coatzacualco ; 
this laft was bounded on the eaft by the vaft country of Onohiialco, 
under which name the Mexicans comprehended the ftates of Tabafeo, 
and the peninfula of Yucatan, which were not fubjedi to their do¬ 
minion. Befides the capital, called alfo Coatzacualco, founded upon 
the borders of a great river, there were other well-peopled places 
amongft which Painalla merits particular mention by having been 
the place of the nativity of the famous Malintzin, one of the moft 
powerful inftruments of the conqueft of Mexico. The province of 
Cuetlachtlan which had a capital fo called, comprehended all that 
coaft which is between the river Alvarado, where the province of 
Coatzacualco terminates, and the river Antigua fgj, where the province 
of the Totonacas began. On that part of the coaft which the Mexi¬ 
cans called Chalchicuecan, lie at prefont the city and port of Vera 
Cruz, the moft renowned of all New Spain. 

.All the country of Anahuac, generally fpeaking, was well iieopled. 
In the hiftory and in the difTertations we (hall have occafion to men¬ 
tion feveral particular cities, and to give feme idea of the multi- 
titude of their inhabitants. Almoft all the inhabited fettlements with 
their ancient names, are now ftill exifting, though much altered; 
but all the ancient cities excepting thofe of Mexico or Orizaba and 
fome others, appear fo reduced, they hardly contain the fourth 
part of the number of buildings and inhabitants which they formerly 
pofi'efled; there are many which have preferved but a tenth part, 
and others hardly the twentieth part of their ancient greatnefs. 

To fpeak in general of the Indians, and coin paring the ftate of 
their population, reported by the firft Spanifli hiftorians, and their 


{g) We give thh river the Span'fli name, by which it is known at prefent; 
ignprant of its Mexican namc» 
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native writers, with what we have feen ourfelves, we can affirm 
that at prefent there hardly remains one-tenth part of the ancient 
inhabitants; the miferable confequence of the calamities they have 
undergone. 

The land is in great part abrupt and mountainous, covered with 
thick woods, and watered by large rivers j though not to be com¬ 
pared with thofe of South America: fome of thefe run into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and others into the Pacific Ocean. Amongft 
the firft, thofe of Papaloapan, Coatzacualco, and Chiapan are the 
greateft. The river Papaloapan, which the Spaniards call Alvarado^ 
from the name of the firft Spanifti captain who failed into it, has its 
principal fource in the mountains of the Zapotecas, and after making 
a circuit through the province of Mazatlan, and receiving other 
fmaller rivers and ftreams, is difcharged into the Gulf by three 
navigable mouths, at thirty miles diftance from Vera Cruz. The 
river Coatzacualco, which is allb navigable, comes down from the 
mountains of the Mixes, and croffing the province of which it takes 
the name, empties itfelf into the ocean nigh to the country of Ono- 
hualco. The river Chiapan begins its courfe from the mountains 
called Cuchumataneo, which feparate the diocefe of Chiapan from 
that of Guatemala, erodes the province of its own name, and after¬ 
wards that of Onohualco, where it runs into the lea. The Spaniards 
call it T abafeo, which they alfo called that tradt of land which unites 
the peninfula of Yucatan to the Mexican continent. They called it 
alfo the river Grihalva, from the commander of the firft Spaniffi fleet 
*who difeovered it. 

Amongft the rivers which run into the Pacific Ocean Tololotlan is 
the moft celebrated, called by the Spaniards Guadalaxara, or great 
river. It takes its rife in the mountains of the valley of Toloccan, 
erodes the kingdom of Michuacan and the lake of Chapallan, from 
thence it waters the country of 1 ‘onoUan, where at prefent the city 
of Guadalaxara, the capital of New Gallicia, ftands j and after running 
a courfe of more than fix hundred miles, difeharges itfelf into the 
ocean, in the latitude of 22 degrees. The river Tecuantepec 
fprings in the mountains of the Mixes, and after a ftiort courfe 
empties itfelf into the ocean in the latitude of 151 degrees. 

VoL. I. C The 
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The river of the Jopi waters the country bf that nation, and flows 
out fifteen miles to the eaftward of the port of Acapulco ; forming 
in that quarter the dividing line between the dioceles of Mexico and 
Angelopoli. 

There were befides, and ftill are, feveral lakes, which did not lefs 
embellilh the country than give convenience to the commerce df 
thole people. The lake of Nicaragua, of Chapallan, and Pazquaro, 
which were the mofl: confiderable, did not belong to the Mexican 
empire. Amongft the others, the moft important to our hiftory, are 
thole two in the vale of Mexico, which we have already Ijwken of. 
The lake of Chaleo extended twelve miles from eaft to weft, as far 
as the city of Xochimilco, and from thence taking, for as many miles, 
a northerly diredtion, incorporated itfelf by means of a canal, with 
the lake of Tetzcuco; but its breadth did not exceed fix miles. 

The lake of Tetzcuco extended fifteen miles, or rather feventeen 
from eaft to weft, and fomething more from fouth to north; but at 
prelent its extent is much lefs, for the Spaniards have diverted into 
new channels many rivers which formerly ran into it. All the 
water which aflembles there is at firft fweet, and becomes fait after¬ 
wards, from the nitrous bed of the lake where it is received 
Befides thele two great lakes, there were in the fame vale of Mexi¬ 
co, and to the north of the coaft, two finaller ones, named after 
the cities of Tzompanco, and Xaltoccan. The lake of Tochtlan, 
in the province of Coatzacualco, makes a fweet profpedt, and its 
banks a moft delightful dwelling. With refpedl to fountains, there 
are fo many in that land, and fo difterent in quality, they would 
deferve a leparate hiftory, efpecially if we had to enumerate thofe of 
the kingdom of Michuacan. There are an infinity of nitrous, 
fulphureous, vitriolic, and alluminous mineral waters, fome of which 

(Z») M. de Bomarc fays, in his Di*flionary of Natural Hillor}^ that the fait of the Mexican 
lake may proceed from the waters of the ocean i;i the north being filtered through the 
earth ; and to corroborate his opinion he quotes Le Journal des S^avans^ of the year 1676. 
But this is truly a grofs error, becaufc that lake is one hundred and eighty miles ditlant 
from the ocean ; befides, the bed of this lake is fo elevated, that it has at lead one mile of 
perpendicular height above the level of the fea. The anonymous author of the work intitled, 
Ohfer<vations curieufes fur le Lac de Mexlque^ (the work exprefsly from which the journalills 
of Paris have made their extra^s,) is very far from adopting the error of M. de Bomare, 
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fpring out fo hot, that in a few moments any kind of fruit or animal 
food is boiled in them. There are alfo petrifying waters, namely 
thole of Tehuacan, a city about one hundred and twenty miles 
diilant from Mexico towards the fouth-eaft, thole of the fpring of 
Pucuaro in the ftates of the Conte di Miravalles, in the kingdom of 
Michuacan, and that of a river in the province of the Queleni. 
With the water of Pucuaro they make little white. fmooth ftones, 
not difpleafing to the tafte; fcrapings from which taken in broth, 
or in Atolli (i) are moft powerful diaphoretics, and are ufed with 
remarkable fuccefs in various kinds of fevers (k). The citizens of 
Mexico during the time of their kings, fupplied themfelves with 
• water from the great fpring of Chapoltepec, which was conveyed to 
the city by an aquedudt, of which, we ftiall fpeak hereafter. In 
mentioning the waters of that kingdom, if the plan of our hiftory 
would permit, we might defcribe the ftupendous falls or cafcades 
of feveral rivers (l)y and the bridges which nature has formed over 
others, particularly the Ponte di Dio: thus they call in that country 
a vaft volume of earth thrown acrofs the deep river Atoyaque, dole 
to the village of Molcaxac, about one hundred miles to the fouth- 
eift from Mexico, along which, coaches and carriages conveniently 
pafs. It is probable, it has been a fragment of a neighbouring 
mountain, thrown from it by fome former earthquake. 

The climate of the countries of Anahuac varies according to their 
lituation. The maritime countries are hot, and for the moft part 
moift and unhealthy. Their heat, which occafions fweat even in 
January, is owing to the perfedt flatnefs of the coafts compared 
with the inland country; or from the mountains of fand that 
gather upon the ftiore, which is the cafe with Vera Cruz my native 
country. The moifture proceeds not lefs from the fea than from 
the abundance of waters defeending from the mountains which 

(/) AtoiU is the name givea by the Mexicans, to a gruel made of maiz or Indian 
corn ; of which wc ihall fpeak in another place* 

(k) The little fjones of Piicuaio have been known but a fhort time. I have myfcif been 
an eye witnefs of their wonderful effet^, in the epidemic of 1762. The dofe preferibed for 
one who is cafily brought to fweat is one drachm of the fcrapings. 

(/) Amongd the cafcades theie is one famous, made by the great river Guadalaxara, in 
a place called Tempizque, fifteen miles to the fouthward of that city. 
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BOOK 1 . command the coaft. In hot countries there is never any white froft, 
and moft inhabitants of fuch regions have no other idea of fnow than 
that which they receive from the reading of books, or the accounts 
of, ftrangers. Lands which are very high, or very near to very 
high mountains which are perpetually covered with fnow, are cold; 
and I have been upon a mountain not more than twenty-five miles, 
removed from the capital, where there has been white froft and ice 
even in the dog-days. All the other inland countries, where the 
greateft population prevailed, enjoy a climate fo mild and benign, 
they neither feel the rigour , of winter, nor the heats of fummer. 
It is true, in many of thefe countries there is frequently white froft 
in the three months of December, January, and February, and 
fometimes even it fnows j but the fmall inconvenience which fuch 
cold occafions, continues only till the rifing fun: no other fire 
than his rays, is neceflary to give warmth in winter ; no other relief 
is wanted in the feafon of heat, but the fliade; the fame clothing 
which covers men in the dog-days, defends them in January j and 
the animals fleep all the year under the open Iky. 

This mildnefs and agreeablenefs of climate under the torrid zone, 
is the efifedl of feveral natural caufes, entirely unknown to the an¬ 
cients, who believed it uninhabitable j and not well underftood by 
fome moderns, by whom it is cfteemed unfavourable to thofe who 
live in it. The purity of the atmofphere, the fmaller obliquity of 
the folar rays, and the longer ftay of this luminary upon the horizon in 
winter, in compariibn of other regions farther removed from the 
equator, concur to leflen the cold, and to prevent all that horror 
which disfigures the face of nature in other climes. During that 
feafon, a ferene fky and the natural delights of the country, are 
enjoyed j whereas under the frigid, and even for the moft part under 
the temperate zones, tlie clouds rob man of the profpe<ft of heaven, 
and the fnow buries the beautiful productions of the earth. No lefs 
caufes, combine to temper the heat of fummer. The plentiful 
ftiowers which frequently water the earth after mid-day, from April 
or May, to September or OCtoberj the high mountains continually 
loaded with fnow, fcattered here and there through the country of 
Anahuac; the cool winds which breathe from them in that feafon ; 
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and the fliorter ftay of the fun upon the horizon, compared with BOOK I. 
the circumftances of the temperate zone, transform the fummer of v——» 
thoie happy countries into a cool and chearful fpring. 

But the agreeablenefs of the clifnate is counterbalanced by thun¬ 
der llorms, which are frequent in fummer, paiticularly in the vici¬ 
nity of Matlalcueje or the mountain of Tlafclala, and by earthquakes 
which at all times are felt, although with lefs danger. than terror. 

Thefe firll: and laft effects are occalioned by the fulphur and other 
combuftible materials, depofited in great abundance in the bowels of 
the earth. Storms of hail are neither more frequent nor more fevere 
than in Europe. 

The fire kindled in the bowels of the earth by the fulphureous and sect. v. 
bituminous materials, has made vents for itfelf in fome of the moun- 
tains or volcanos, from whence flames are often feen to iflue, and Minerals, 
afhes and fmoke. There are five mountains in the diftridl of the 
Mexican empire, where at different times this dreadful phaenomenon 
has been obferved. Pojauhtccatly called by the Spaniard, Volcan d’Ori’^ 
zabuy began to fend forth fmoke, in the year 1545, and continued to 
do fo for twenty years : but after that, for the fpace of more than 
two centuries, there has not been obferved the fmallcfi: fign of burning. 

This celebrated mountain, which is of a conical figure, is indifputably 
the higheft land of all Anahuac j and on account of its height, is 
the firft land defcried by feamen who are fleering that way, at the 
diflance of fifty leagues fmj. Its top is always covered with fnow, 
and its border adorned with large cedar, pine, and other trees of va¬ 
luable wood, which make the profpedt of it every way beau¬ 
tiful. It is diflant from the capital upwards of ninety miles to 
the eaflward. 

The Popocatepec and Iztaccihuatl, which lay near each other, but 
thirty-three miles diflant from Mexico towards the fouth-caft, are alfo 
of a furprifing height. Popocatepec, for which they have fubflituted 


(m) Pojauhucatl is higher than Taide or the Peak of Tencriffe, according to P. Tallaa- 
flicr the Jefuit, who made obfervations on them both : njide Lettres Edifiantes^ &c. Thomas 
Gage fays of the Popocatepec, it is as high as the higheCl Alps ; he might have added, 
fomething higher, if he had calculated the elevated llation on which this celebra*ed 
mountain rifes* ' ' 
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BOOK I. the name Volcan, has a mouth or vent more than half a mile 
wide, from which, in the time of the Mexican kings, it fre¬ 
quently emitted flames; and in the laft century many times threw 
out great quantities of aflies upon the places adjacent; but in this 
century, hardly any fmoak has been obferved. Iztacdhuatl, known 
by the Spaniards under the name of Sierra Nevada, threw out alfo 
at fometimes fmoke and a(hes. Both mountains have their tops 
always covered with fnow in fo great quantities, as to fupply with 
what precipitates on the neighbouring rocks, the cities of Mexico, 
Gelopoli, Cholula, and other adjoining places, to the diftance of 
forty miles from thefe mountains, where an incredible quantity is 
yearly confumed in cooling and congealing liquors fnj. 

The mountains of Coliman and Tochtlan, coniiderably diflant 
from the capital, and ftiil more fo from each other, have emitted fire 
at different periods, in our time^ff^. 

^ Befides thefe mountains there are likewife others, which, though 
not burning mountains, are yet of great celebrity for their height; 
namely, Matlalcueye, or the mountain of Tlafcala; NappateuSlli^ 
called by the Spaniards, from its figure, Cofre or trunk; ‘Tentzon^ 

(«) The impoft or duty upon ice or congealed fnow confumed in the capital, amoun'cd 
in 1746, to 15,522 Mexican crowns; fomc years after, it rofc to 20,0:0, and at prefent we 
may believe it is a great deal more. 

{0) A few years ago an account w'as publlflied in Italy, concerning the mountains of 
Tochtlan or I iiflla, full of curious, but too ridiculous lies ; in which there was a deferip- 
cion of rivers of fire, of frightful elephants, Ilq, We do not mention among the burning 
mountains, neither Juruyo^ nor Mamotomhoy of Nicaragua ; nor that ot Guatemala ; becaufc 
neither of thefe three was comprehended under the Mexican dominions. That of Guate¬ 
mala, laid in ruins with earthquakes, that great and beautiful ciry, the 29th of July, 
> 773 - With refped to Juruyo, fituated in the valley of Urecho, in the kingdom of Mi¬ 
ch uacan, before the year 1760, there was nothing of it but a fmall h 11 where there was a 
fugar plantation. But on the 29th of September, 1760, it burll with furious fliocks, 
and entirely ruined the fugar work, and the neighbouring village of Guacana \ and from 
that time has continued to emit fire and burning rocks, w^hich have formed thcmfclves 
into three high mountains, whofc circumference was nearly fix miles, in 1766, according 
to the account communicated to me, by Don Emmanuelle di Bufiamantc, governor of 
that province, and an cyc-wiincfs of the fadf. The allies at the eruption, were forced 
as fur as the city of Quereraro, one hundred and fifty mib s dillant from Juruyo, a matter 
almofi incredible, but public and notorious in that city; where a gentleman fhcw'cd me, in 
a paper, the ufhes which he had gathered. In the city of ValadoliJ, fixry miles difiant, 
it rained aftics in fuch abundance they were obliged to fwcep the yards of the houfe? 
Iwo or three times during the day. 
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near to the village of Moacaxac, Toloccan, and others^ which, being 
of no importance to the fubjedt, I intentionally omit. Every one knows 
that the famous chain of tlie Andes, or Alps of South America, are 
continued through the ifthmus of Panama, and through all New 
Spain till they lofe themfelves in the unknown countries of the North. 
The moft confiderable part of this chain is-known in that kingdom 
under the name of Sierra Madre^ particularly in Cinaloa, and Tara- 
humara, provinces twelve hundred miles diftant from the capital. 

The mountains of Anahuac abound in ores of every kind of metal, 
an(f an infinite variety of other foffils. The Mexicans found gold in 
the countries of the Cohuixcas, the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and in 
feveral others. They gathered this precious metal chiefly in grains 
amongfi: the fand of the rivers, and the above mentioned people paid a 
certain quantity in tribute to the crown of Mexico. Silver was dug 
out of the mines of Tlachco, Tzompanco, and others; but it was 
not fo much prized by them as it is by other nations. Since the con- 
quefi;, fo many filver mines have been difcovered in that country, efpe- 
cially in the provinces which are to the north-weft of the capital, it 
is quite impoflible to enumerate them. Of copper they had two forts, 
one hard, which they ufed inftead of iron to make axes, hatchets, mat¬ 
tocks, and other inftruments of war and agriculture; the other flexible, 
for making of bafons, pots, and other veflels. This metal abounded 
fonnerly more than elfewhere in the provinces of Zacatollan, and the 
Cohuixchas; at prefent it abounds in the kingdom of Michuacan. 

They dug tin from the mines of Tlachco, and lead from the mines 
of Izmiquilpaity a place in the country of the Otomies. Of tin they 
made money, as we fliall obferve in its place, and we know of lead 
that it was fold at market, but we are entirely ignorant of the ufe ’rt 
was put to ; there were likewife mines of iron in Tlafcala, in Tlachco,*’ 
and other places; but they either did not find out thefe mines, or at 
leaft did not know how to benefit themfelves by the difeovery. There 
were alfo in Chilapan mines of quickfilver, and in many places mines 
of fulphur, alum, vitriol, cinnabar, ochre, aud a white earth ftrongly 
refembling white lead. Of quickfilver and vitriol we do not know 
the ufe which they made; the other minerals were employed in paint¬ 
ing and dying. Of amber and afphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, there 
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was and ftill is great abundance on both coafls, and they were both 
paid in tribute to the king of Mexico from many places of the empire. 
Amber they ufed to fet in gold for ornament; afphaltum was employed 
in certain incenfe offerings, as we fhall find hereafter. 

With refped: to precious flones there were, and ftill are, diamonds, 
though few in number; amethyfts, cats-eyes, turquoifes, cornelians, 
and fome green ftones refembling emeralds, and not much* inferior to 
them ; and of all thefe ftones, the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and Cohu- 
ixeas, in whofe mountains they were found, paid a tribute to the 
king. Of their plenty and eftimation with the Mexicans, and the 
manner in which they wrought them, we fliall fpeak more properly 
in another place. The mountains which lay on the coaft of the gulf 
of Mexico, between the port of Vera Cruz and the river Coatzacu- 
alco, namely, thofe of Chinantla, and the province of Mixtecas, 
furnifhed them with cryftal j and the cities of Tochtepec, Cuetlacht- 
lan, Cozamaloapan, and others, were obliged to contribute annually 
to the luxury of the court. 

Thefe mountains did not lefs abound in various kinds of ftone, va¬ 
luable in architedlure, fculpture, and other arts. There are quarries 
of jafper, and marble of different colours in the mountains of Calpo- 
lalpan to the eaft of Mexico j in thofe which feparate the two vallies 
of Mexico and Toloccan, now called Monte de los Cruzes, and in thofe 
of the Zapotecas : of alabafter in Tecalco (at prefent I'ecale), a place 
in the neighbourhood of the province of Tepeyacac, and in the coun- 
rry of the Mixtecas : of Tezontli, in the vale itfelf of Mexico, and 
in many other places of the empire. The ftone Tetzontli is gene¬ 
rally of a dark red colour, pretty hard, porous, and light, unites moft 
firmly with lime and fand, and is therefore more in demand than 
any other for the buildings of the capital, where the foundation is 
marfliy and unfolid. There are befides entire mountains of load- 
ftone, and among others one very confiderable between Teoitztlan and 
Chilapan, in the country of the Cohuixeas.. Of ^letzalitz-tli com¬ 
monly known by the name of the nephritic ftone, the Mexicans 
formed various and curious figures, fome of which are preferved 
in different mufeums of Europe. Chimaltizatl, which is a kind of 
talc, is a tranfparent white ftone, dividing eafily into thin leaves j 
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oh calcination gives a fine plaifier, which the ancient Mexicans ufed to book 
whiten their paintings. There are befides infinite quantities of plaifter 
and talc ; but refpeiting this kft we do not know what ufe it was put 
to. The Mezcuitlatl, that is, moon’s-dung, belongs to that clafs of 
ftones which, on account of their rcfiftance to the action of fire, arc 
called by chemifts lapides refraSiarii. It is tranfparent and of a reddifli 
gold colour. But no ftone was more common with the Mexicans 
than the itztli, of which there is great abundance in many places of 
Mexico. It is femitranfparent, of a glafly fubftance, and generally 
black, but it is found alfo white and blue j they made looking-glafles 
of this ftone, knives, lancets, razors, and fpears, as we fhall mention 
when we treat of their militia; and after the introdudtion of the gof- 
pel they made facred ftones of it which were much valued (p). 

However plentiful and rich the mineral kingdom of Mexico may yj 
be, the vegetable kingdom is ftill more various and abundant. The Plantsefteem- 
celebrated Dr. Hernandez, the Pliny of New Spain, defcribes in his flowers. 
Natural Hiftory, about twelve hundred plants, natives of that country; 
but his defcription, although large, being confined to medicinal plants, 
has hardly compriled one part of what provident nature h^s produced 
there for the benefit of mortals. Of the medicinal plants we fliould 
give but an imperfedt account if we applied to the medicine of the 
Mexicans. With regard to the other clafles of vegetables, fome are 
efteenied for their flowers, fome for their fruit, feme for their 
leaves, fome for their root, fome for their trunk or their wood, and 
others for their gum, refin, oil, or juice (q). Among the many flow¬ 
ers which embellifli the meads and adorn the gardens of the Mexicans, 
there are fome wo’rthy to be mentioned, either from the Angular beauty 
of their colours, the exquifite fragrance which they exhale, or the ex- 
traordinarinefs of their form. 

The Floripundto which, on account of its fize, merits the firft men¬ 
tion, is a beautiful white odoriferous flower, monopetalous, or confift-; 

{p) Itztli is known in South America by the name of the Pictra del Galinazzo. The cele¬ 
brated Mr. Caylus proves, in a manufeript DiflTertation, which Mr. Bomare has cited, that the 
ohjidicnay of which the ancients made their vaji murini^ which were fo much edeemed, was en¬ 
tirely fimilar to this (lone. 

(//) We have adopted this though imperfect divilion of plants, as it appears the mofl fuit- 
ablc and adapted to the plan of our hiftory, 
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of one leaf, but fo large, in length it is full more than eight inches, 
and. its diameter in the upper part three or four. Many hang together 
from the branches like bells, but not entirely round as their co¬ 
rolla has five or fix angles equidiftant from each other. Thefe 
flowers are produced by a pretty little tree, the branches of which 
. form a round top like a dome. Its trunk is tender, its leaves large, 
angular, and of a pale green colour. The flowers are followed by 
round fruit as large as oranges, which contain an almond. 

The Jollocxochitl fs), or flower of the heart, is alfo large, and not 
lefs eftimable for its beauty than for its odour, which is fo powerful, 
that a Angle flower is fufiicient to fill a whole houfe with the molt 
pleafing fragrance. It has many petals, which are glutinous, exter¬ 
nally white, internally reddifli or yellowifli, and difpofed in fuch, a 
manner, that when the flower is open and its petals expanded, it has 
the appearance of a flar, but when fliut it refembles in fome meafurc 
a heart, from whence its name arole. The tree which bears it is to¬ 
lerably large, and its leaves long and rough. 

The Coatzontecbxochitl, or flower with the viper’s head, is of in¬ 
comparable beauty f/y. It is compofed of five petals or leaves, pur¬ 
ple in the innermofl part, white in the middle, the reft red but 
elegantly ftained with yellow and white fpots. The plant which bears 
it has leaves refembling thofe of the iris, but longer and larger, its 
trunk is fmall and Aim; this flower was one of the moft efteemed 
amongft the Mexicans. 

The Oceloxochitl, or tyger-flower, is large, compofed of three 
pointed petals, and red, but towards the middle of a mixed white and 
yellow, reprefenting in fbme degree the fpots of that wild animal from 
which it takes its name. The plant has leaves alfo refembling thofe 
of the iris, and a bulbous root. 

(r) The coloured leaves of which the flower is compofed are called petals by Fabio Co- 
lonna, and corolla by Linnaeus, to diflinguifh them from the real leaves. 

(j) There is another Jolloxochitl alfo exceedingly fragrant, but different in form. 

(/) Flos forma fpedabilis, ct quam vix quifpiam poffit verbis exprimere, aut peiiecillo pro 
dignitate imitari, a principibus Indorum ut naturae miraculum valde expetitus, et in magno 
habitus pretio. Hernandez Hiftor. Nat. N. Hifpaniae, lib. viii. c. 8. The Lincean Academicians 
of Rome, who commented on and publifhed this Hillory of Hernandez in 1651, and faw the 
paintings of this flower, with ita colours, executed in Mexico, conceived fuch an idea of its 
beauty that they adopted it as the emblem of iheir very learned academy, denominating it Fior 
dl Lhice* 
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The Cacaloxochitlf or raven-flower is fmall, but very fragrant, and 
coloured-white, red, and yellow. The tree which produces thefe 
flowers appears covered all over with them, forming at the entl of the 
branches natural bunches not lefs plealing to the fight than grateful 
to the fenfe. In hot countries there is nothing more common than 
thefe flowers; the Indians adorn their altars with them j and the Spa¬ 
niards make excellent conferves of them (u). 

The Izquixochitl is a fmall white flower, refembling in figure 
the cynorrhodo, or wood-rofe, and in flavour the garden-rofe, but 
much fuperior to it in fragrance. It grows to a great tree. 

The Cbempoalochitl, or Chempafcuhil, as the Spaniards fay, is that 
flower tranfplanted to Europe which the French call Oeillet d’Inde, or 
Indian carnation. It is exceedingly common in Mexico, where they 
call it alfo Flower of the Dead} and there are feveral kinds differing iii 
fize, in figure, and in the number of petals of which they are compofed. 

The flower which the Mexicans call Xiloxochitl^ and the Miztecas 
T^iata, is entirely compofed of thin, equal, and ftrait threads, but 
pliant and about fix inches long, fpringing from a round cup 
fomething refembling an acorn, but different in fize, in colour, and 
fubfiance. Some of thefe beautiful flowers are entirely red, others all 
white, and the tree which bears them is moft beautiful. 

The Macphalxochitl, or flower of the hand, is like a tulip, but its 
piftillum reprefents the form of a bird’s foot, or rather that of an ape, 
with fix fingers terminated with as many nails. The vulgar Spa¬ 
niards of that kingdom call the tree which bears thefe curious flowers 
Arbol de Manitas. 

Befides thefe and innumerable other flowers, natives of that coun¬ 
try, which the Mexicans delighted to cultivate, the land of Mexico 
has been enriched with all thofe which could be tranfported from Alla 
and Europe, fuch as lilies, jelfamines, carnations of different kinds, 
and others in great numbers, which at prefent in the gardens of 
Mexico rival the flowers of America. 

With regard to fruits, the country of Anahuac is partly indebted to Sect. Vii. 
the Canary Iflands, partly to Spain, for water melons, apples, peaches, tor their fruit. 

(//) It is probable that this tree is the fame which Bomare dclcribcs under the name of Fran- 
^IpnnicrM ^ 
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BOOK I. quinces, apricots, pears, pomegranates, ligs, black-cherries, walnuts, 
almonds, olives, chefnuts, and grapes j although thefe laft were 
not altogether wanting in the country fxj. In Mizteca there are two 
kinds of wild vine original in the country : the one in the fhoots and 
figure of the leaves limilar to the common vine, produces red grapes, 
large, and covered with a hard fkin, but of a fvveet and grateful tafte, 
which would certainly improve from culture. The grape of the other 
vine is hard, large, and of a very harfli tafte, but they make an excellent 
conferve of it. 

With refpedt to the cocoa-tree, the plaintain, the citron, orange, 
and lemon, I am perfuaded, from the teftimony of Oviedo, Her¬ 
nandez, and Bernal Dias, that they had the cocoa from the Phi¬ 
lippine Iflands, and the reft from the Canaries fyJ j but as I know 
there are many of another opinion, I decline engaging myfelf in any 
difpute j becaufe, befidcs its being a matter of no importance to me, 
it would force me to deviate from the line of my hiftory. It is cer¬ 
tain, that thefe trees, and all others which have been imported there 
from elfewhere, have fuccefsfully taken root, and multiplied as much 
as in their native foil. All the maritime countries abound with cocoa- 
nut trees. Of oranges, there are feven different kinds, and of lemons 
only four. There are as many of the plaintain, or pla'tano, as the 
Spaniards call it The largeft, which is the zapalot, is from 

fifteen 

(x) The places named Parras and Parral in the diocefe of New Bifcai^dla, had thefe names 
from the abundance of vines which were found there, of which they made many vineyards, 
which at this day produce good wine. 

(^) Oviedo, in his Natural Hiftory, attefls, that F. J. Bulangas, a Dominican, was the firft 
who brought the Mufa from the Canaries to Hifpaniola, in 1516; and from thence it was tranf- 
planted to the continent of America. Hernandez, in the iiid book, chap. 40. of his Natural 
Hiftory, fpeaks thus of the cocoa : Nafeitur pajjim apud Orientales ct jam qiioquc apud Occi- 
dcntales Indos. B. Dias in his Hiftory of the Conqueft, chap. 17. fays, he fowed in the 
country of Coatzacualco, feven or eight orange feeds ; and thefe, he ;.dds, were the firft 
oranges ever planted in New Spain. With regard to the mufa, of the four fptcles which 
there arc of it, it is probable, one of them only is foreign, which is called Guinea. 

(z) The mufa was not altogether unknown to the ancients. Pliny, in c.ting the account 
which the foldiers of Alexander the Great gave of all that they faw in India, gives this dc- 
feription of it: Major et alia {arhos) porno et fua^vitatc pracellentior^ quo faplentes Indorum <i»/- 
*vunt. Folium avium alas imitatur^ longiiudine cuhitorum trium^ latitudine duum. Fru^um cor^ 
tice emittit admirahilem j'ucci dulcedinej ut uno quartenos fatiet. Arhori nomcn palo'^ porno anient. 
Hift. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 6. Befides thefe fpecific charaClers of the mufa he fubjo ns further, 
that the nameP/?/ff;/, which was given to the mufa in thofe remote times, is fiill preferred in Ma¬ 
labar, as Garzia dell’ Orto, a learned Portuguefc phyfician, bears witnefs, who refided there 
many years. It is to be fufpc£ted whether Platano or plantain has been derived from the word 
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fifteen to twenty inches in length, and about three in diameter. It BOOK l 
is hard and little efteemed, and is only eat when roafted or boiled. 

The Piatano largOt that is long^ is eight inches at the moft in length, 
and one and a half in diameter. The fkin at firll is green, then yel¬ 
low, and when perfectly ripe, black or blackifli. It is a relifliing 
and wholefome fruit, whether boiled or raw. The Guinea is fmaller 
than the other, but richer, Ibfter, more delicious, and lefs wholefome. 

The fibres which cover the pulp are flatulent. This fpecies of plan¬ 
tain has been cultivated in the public garden of Bologna, and we 
have tailed it, but found it fo unripe and unpalatable on account of 
the climate, that it might have been fuppofed to be a quite different 
fpecies. The Dominica is the finallefl and likewife the moft delicate, 

The tree alfo is fmaller than the others. In that country there are 
whole woods of large extent not only of the plantain, but alfo of oranges 
and lemons; and in Michuacan there is a confiderable commerce with 
the dried plantains, which are preferable to raifins or figs. 

The fruits which are unqueftionably original in that country are the 
pine-apple, which from being at firft view like to the pine-tree, was 
called by the Spaniards Pina. The Mamei, Chirimoya Anona, 

Cabeza di Negro, black Zapote, Chicozapote, white Zapote, yel¬ 
low Zapote, Zapote di S. Dorninico, Ahuacate, Guayaba, Capu- 
lino. Guava, or Cuaxinicuil, Pitabaya, Papaya, Guanabana, Noce 
Encarcelado, Plums, Dates, Chajoti, Tilapo, Obo or Hobo, Nance, 
Cacahuate, and many others unimportant to be known by the reader. 

Moft of thefe fruits are deferibed in the works of Oviedo, Acofta, 
Hernandez, Laet, Nieremberg, Maregrave, Pifon, Barrere; Sloanc, 


Palan. The name Bananas, which the French give it, is the fame as it bears in Guinea, and 
the name Mu fa, which the Italians give it, is taken from the Arabic. By foinc it has been 
called the Fruit of Paradife, and even fome are perfuaded it is the very fruit which made our 
firft parents tranfgrefs. 

(tf) Several European writers on the affairs of America, confound the Chirimoya with the 
Arcona and Guanabana : but they are three diftind fpecies of fruits ; although the two firfk 
are fomewhat relembling each other. It is necelfary alfo to guard againft confounding the. 
pine-apple with the Anona, which are more different from each other than the cucumber and 
melon. Bomarc, however, makes twodiltindt fruits of the Chirimoya and Chcrimolia, where¬ 
as Cherimolia is only the corruption of the firft and original name of the fruit. The Ate 
likewife, which fome judge a fruit different from the Chcrimoya, is only a variety of thq 
fame fpecies. 
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BOOK!. Ximcnes, Ulloa, and many other naturalifts; we (hall therefore only 
take notice of thofe which are the leaft known in Europe. 

All the fruits comprehended by the Mexicans under the generic name 
of Tzapotl, are round or approach to roundnefs; and all have a hard 
ftone (b). The black Zapote, has a green, light, fmooth, tender 
bark j a black, fbft, and moft exceeding favoury pulp, which at firft 
fight looks like the Caflia/^c^. Within the pulp, it has flat, black- 
ifti (tones, not longer than a finger. It is perfedlly round, and its 
diameter from one and a half, to four or five inches. The tree is 
of a moderate fize and thicknefs, with fmall leaves. Ice of the 
pulp of this fruit, feafbned with fugar and cinnamon, is of a moft 
delicate tafte. 

The white Zapote, which from its narcotic virtue, was called by 
the Mexicans Cochitzapotl, is foniething fimilar to the black, in 
fize, figure, and colour of the bark j although in the white the 
green is more clear; but in other refpefts they are greatly different. 
Its ftone, which is believed to be poifonous, is large, round, hard, 
and white. The tree is thick, and larger than the black; and its 
leaves alfo are larger. Befides, the black is peculiar to a warm cli¬ 
mate ; but the white, on the contrary, belongs to the cold and 
temperate climates. 

The Chicozapote, (in Mexican, ChiBzapotl) is of a fpherical 
(hape, or approaching thereto; and is one and a half, or two inches 
in diameter. Its (kin is grey, the pulp white, and the ftones black, 

• hard, and pointed. Fron this fruit, when it is ftill green, they 
draw a glutinous milk, which eafily condenfes, called by tlie Mexi¬ 
cans, CbiBll ; and by the Spaniards, Chicle : the boys and girls chew 
it; and in Colima they form it into fmall ftatues, and other lancif'ul 
little figures (dj. 

{h) The fruits comprehended by the Mexicans under the name of Tzapotl, arc the Mam- 
mei Tct%ont'^ipotl^ the Chirimoya Matzapotl^ the Anona ^anhtzapotl^ the black Zapotl Tlilt- 
zapotl, &c. 

(c) GemelU fiys, the black Zapotl has alfo the tafte of the Caftia: but this is very far 
from beinp true, which all who have tafted it muft know. He fays alfo, that this fruit w hen 
crude, is poifon to fifli, but it is wonderful that fuch a fa6t fhoiild be known only to Gemelli, 
who was not more than ten months in Mexico.' 

(d) Gemelli is perfuaded that chicle was a compolition made on piirpofe ; but he is de¬ 
ceived, for it is nothing clfe than the mere milk of the unripe fruit condenfed by the air.— 
Tern. 6. lib. ii. cap. ic. 
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The Chicozapotc, fully ripe, is one of the mofi delicious fruits; BOOK r. 
and by* many Europeans reckoned fuperior to any fruit in Europe. 

The tree is moderately large, its wood fit for being wrought, and its 
leaves are round, in colour and confiftence like thofe of the orange. 

It Iprings without culture in hot countries j and in Mixteca, Huax- 
teca, and Michuacan, there are woods of fuch trees twelve and fif¬ 
teen miles longf'ej. 

The Capollino or Capulin, as the Spaniards call it, is the cherry 
of Mexico. The tree is little different from the cherry tree of 
Europe; and the fruit is like it in fize, colour, and flone, but not 
in tafle. 

The Nance is a fmall, round fruit; yellow, aromatic, and la- 
voury, with extremely fmall feeds, which grow into trees peculiar to 
warm climates. 

The Chayoti is a round fruit, fimilar in the hulk, with which it is 
covered, to the chefnut, but four or five times larger, and qf a 
much deeper green colour. Its kernel is of a greenifh white, and 
has a large ftone in the middle, which is white, and' like it in 
fubflance. It is boiled, and the Hone eat with it. This fruit 
is produced by a twining perennial plant, the root of which is alfo good 
to eat. 

The imprifoned nut, commonly fo called, becaufe its kernel is 
clofely fhut up within an exceeding hard ftone. It is fmaller thart 
the common nut j and its figure refembles the nutmeg. Its ftone is 
fmooth, and its kernel lefs, and not fo well tailed as the common one. 

This (/) tranfported from Europe, has multiplied and become as 
common as in Europe itfclf. 

The Tlalcacahuatlf or Cacahuate as the Spaniards call it, is one of 
the moft fcarce plants which grow there. It is an herb, but very 
thick, and ftrongly fupplied with roofs. Its leaves are fomething 


(f) Amongft the ridiculous lies told by Thomas Gage, is the following, that in the garden 
of S. Giacinto, (the hofpital of the Dominicans of the Million from the Philippine ifles, in 
the fuburbs of Mexico where he lodged fevcral months,) there were Chicozapoti. This fruit 
could never be raifed either in the vale of Mexico or any other country fubjc 61 to white froll. 

(/*) We only fpcak of the imprifoned nut of the Mexican empire, as the one of New 
Mexico is larger and better taded than the common one of Europe, as I have been in- 
forinfd from refpe£table authority. Probably this of New Mexico is the fame with that 
of Louiliana, called Facana^ or Facaria* 
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BOOK I. like purflain, but not fo grofs. Its flowerets arc white, which 
bring no fruit. Its fruit are not borne on the branches or ftem as 
in other plants, but attached to thejundtion of the roots, within a 
white, greyifh, long, roundifh, wrinkled flieath, and as rough as we 
have reprefented it in our third figure of fruits and flowers. Every 
flieath has two or three Cacahuati, which are in figure like pine- 
feeds, but larger and grofler j and each is compofed, like other feeds, 
of two lobi } and has its germinating point. It is fit for eating, 
and well tailed when not raw but only a little toafted. If they 
are much toailed, they acquire a fmell and taile fo like coffee, any 
one may be deceived by it. Oil is made from the Cacahuati, which 
• is not ill tailed j but it is believed to be unwholefome becaufe it is 
very hot. It makes a beautiful light, but is eafily extinguiflied. 
This plant would thrive, with certainty, in Italy. It is fown in 
March or April, and the fruit is gathered in Odlober or November. 

Among many other fruits, which 1 pafs over to fliorten my account, 
I cannot difpenfe with the mention of the cocoa, the cocoa nut, 
vainilla, chia, chilli or great pepper, Tomati, the pepper of Ta- 
bafeo, coton, grain, and leguminous plants which are moil common 
with the Mexicans. 

Of the Cocoa nuts, (a name taken from the Mexican word Ca- 
cahuatli,) Hernandez enumerates four fpecies; but the Tlalca- 
cahuatl, the fmallefl of the whole, was the one moil ufed by the 
Mexicans in their chocolate and other daily drink; the other fpe¬ 
cies ferved more as money to traffic with in the market, than 
aliment. The Cocoa nut was one of the plants mofl cultivated in 
the warm countries of that empire; and many provinces paid it in 
tribute to the crown of Mexico; and amongfl others the province 
of Xoconocho, whole Cocoa-nut is excellent and better than that of 
Maddalena. The defeription of this celebrated plant, and its cul¬ 
ture, is to be found in many authors of every poliflied nation in 
Europe. 

The Vainilla or Vainiglia, fo well known and much ufed in Eu¬ 
rope, grows without culture, in warm countries. The ancient 
Mexicans made ufe of it in their chocolate and other drinks which 
they made of the cocoa. 

> The 
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The Chia is the fmall feed of a beautiful plant, whofe ftem BOOK l. 
is ftrait and quadrangular j the branches extended in four direftions, 
and fymmetrically placed oppofite each other, with blue flowerets. 

There are two fpecies of it, the one black and fmall, from which 
there is an oil drawn admirable for painting; the other white and 
larger, of which they make a cooling beverage. Both were ufed 
by the Mexicans for thefe and other purpofes, which we (hall men¬ 
tion hereafter. 

Of Chilli or great Pepper f'gj, which was as much in ufe with 
the Mexicans as fait in Europe, there are at leaft eleven fpecies, different 
in their fize, figure and fharpnefs. The Quauhchilli, which is the 
fruit of a flirub, and Chiltecpin are the fmalleft, but alfb the mofl: 
fharp. Of the Tomate there are fix fpecies, diftinguifhed by their 
fize, colour, and tafte. The largeft, which is the Xidtomatl or 
Xitoniate, as the Spaniards of Mexico call it, is now very common in 
Europe, in Spain, and France, under the name of Tomate-, and in 
Italy, under .the name of Pomo-d’oro. The Miltomatl is fmaller, 
green, and perfedlly round. How much both were ufed by the 
Mexicans at their meals, fliall be mentioned when we treat of 
their diet. - 

The Xocoxochitl, vulgarly known by the name of Pepe di Tabafeo, 
from its abounding in that province, is larger than the pepper of 
Malabar. It grows on a large tree, whofe leaves have the colour 
ar’.d luftre of thofe of the orange j and the flowers arc of a beautiful 
red, and fimilar in figure to thofe of the pomegranate, and of a moft 
penetrating and pleafing feent, of which the branches alfo partake. 

The fruit is round and borne in cluflers which at firft are green, 
ai'icrwards become almofl: black. This pejiper, ufed formerly by 
tlte ancient hlcxicaus, may fupply the want of that of Malabar. 

Cotton, from its utility, was one of the mofl; valuable productions 
of that country, as it fc'rved inllead of flax (although this plant was 
not wanting to them), and the inhabitants of Anahuac were gene¬ 
rally clothed iaiX. (hj. TItere is white and tawny-coloured cotton, 

vulgarly 

ig) In other co intrics of Aineiiea the Chilli is called Axi; in Spsln, Pimiento; in Fran c, 

Poivre de Guince, and by other names. 

(/?) Michuacun, New Viexico, and Qjivira produced flax in great abundance and of the 
<juality ; but \vc aie ignorant if thefe nations cultivated or made ufc of it. The Court of 

VoL. !• E Spain, 
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BOOK I. vulgarly called Coyote. It is a plant common in warm countries^ 
^ but more cultivated by the ancients, than the moderns. 

The Achiote, called by the French Rocou, ferved the Mexicans 
in dying, as it now does the Europeans. Of the bark they made 
cordage, and the wood was ufed to produce fire by fridlion, after 
the mode of the ancient fhepherds of Europe. This tree is well 
defcribed in the didlionary of Bomare. 

With regard to corn and leguminous plants, that country had 
from Europe, wheat, barley, rice, peafe,' beans, lentils, and others 
all of which rooted themfelves fuccefsfully in foils fuited to their 
nature, and multiplied accordingly as we fliall fliew in our diflerta- 
tions (/). 

Of grain, the chief, the moft'ufeful, and moft common was the 
maize, called by the Mexicans, ‘Tluolli ; of which there are feveral 
fpecies, differing in fize, colour, weight, and tafle. There is the 
large and the fmall fort, the white, the yellow, the blue, the purple,, 
the red, and the black. The Mexicans made bread of maize, and 
other meats, of which we (hall treat hereafter.. Maize was car¬ 
ried from America to Spain, and from Spain into the other countries 
of Europe, to- the great advantage of the poor; though an author 
of the prefent day, would make America indebted to Europe for it; 
an opinion the mofl extravagant and improbable which ever entered 
a human brain (^). 


Spain, being made acquainted of the lands of Mexico being fit for the culture of flax and 
hemp, fent, in the year 1778, twelve country families from Vega di Granata, to be employed 
in that kind of agriculture. 

(/) Dr. Hernandez, in his Natural Hidory of Mexico, deferibes the fpccics of wheat found 
in Michuacan, and boarts its prodigious fecundity : but the ancients either did not know, 
or did not incline to ufe it, but gave preference then, as they fill do, to thoir own maize. 
The fird perfon who fowed European wheat in that country was, a Moorilh Have belonging to 
Cortez, having difeovered a few grains of it in a bug of rice, wliich he carried for provilion, 
to the Spanilli foldicrs. 

(/•; Here follow the words of Boinare, in his Dictionary of Nat. Hlft. vJtk Ble dc Burquie _ 

On (lonnoit a cettc plitnte ciiricnfe le nom de Bll delude ; p^irce cu t ile tir 'fan origine dcs- 

indes^ d^ou die fut apporte en Turquie^ tie la dans toutes Ics aid res parties dc C Europe^ dc 
VAfriqiie^ iA de TAmcrique* The name of Grano di Turchia, by which it is at prclrnc 
known in Italy, mud certainly have been the only rcafon of Bomare’s adoj)ting an error, fo 
contrary to the tcdiinony of all writers on America, and the univei fal belief of nations.- 
The wheat is called by the Spaniards of Europe and America, Mahc^ taken from the Haltina 
language, which was fpoken in the ifland now called Hifpaniola, or St. Domingo. 

I The 
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The chief puUe of the Mexicans, was the French bean, of which 
the fpecies are more numerous and more varied than thofe of maize. 
The largeft fpecies is the AyacotU, which is the fize of a common 
bean, and comes from a beautiful red flower} but the moflefteemed 
is the fmall black heavy French bean. This pulfe, which in Italy is 
of no value, becaufe it is not good there, is fo excellent in Mexi¬ 
co, that it not only ferves as fuftenance to the poor clafs of people, 
but is alfo efteemed a luxury by the Spanifli nobility. 

Of plants which were valuable for their root, their leaves, their 
trunk, or their wood, the Mexicans had many which ferved them 
for food, namely, the Xicama, Camote, Huacamote, Cacomite, and 
others} or which furnifhed them with thread for their cloaths, or 
cordage, namely the Iczotl, and feveral fpecies of Maguei; or gave 
them wood for buildings and other works, as the cedar, pine, cyprcfs, 
fir, and ebony, &c. 

The Xicamat called by the Mexicans Catzotlj is a root the figure 
and fize of an onion; quite white, folid, frefh, juicy, and relifliing, 
and always eat raw. 

The Camote is another root, extremely common in that country, 
of which there are three fpecies, one white, one yellow, and another 
purple. When boiled they tafte well, efpecially thofe of Queretaro, 
which arc juilly prized over all the kingdom (/). 

The Cacomite is the efculent root of the plant which bears the 
beautiful tyger-flower, already defcribed. 

The Huacamote is the fweet root of a fpecies of Jucca (w), 
which is alfo eat boiled. The papa which is a root tranfplanted 
into Europe, and greatly valued in Ireland, was alfo brought from 
South America, its native country, into Mexico, as many other roots 
and falads were from Spain and the Canaries, namely, turnips, ra- 
dilhes, carrots, garlic, lettuces, and afparagus, cabbages, &c. Oni¬ 
ons were fold in the markets of Mexico, as Cortez mentions in his 
letters to Charles Vth. fo that there was no necelTity for importing 


®7 
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Sect. VIII. 
Plants valu¬ 
able for their 
root, for their 
leaves, for 
their trunk, 
or for their 
wood. 


(/) Many call the Camotl^ Batate or Patate; but I have avoided this name bccaufe it is 
Equivocal, and indifferently ufed by authors to lignify Camoti and Pape which are totally 
different roots. 

(w) The Jucca is that plant of whofe root they make CaJJava biTad, in feveral countries 
America. 
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BOOK I. them from Europe. Befides the name Xonacatl which is given to the 
' “ " onion, and that of Xonocapetec, by which name a certain place has 

been known fince the time of the Mexican kings j they let us under- 
ftand that this plant was very ancient in that country, and never 
tranfplanted there from Europe. 

The Magueicalled by the Mexicans, Metl-, by the Spaniards, Pita', 
and by many authors, the American aloe, from its being very fimilar 
to the real aloe, is one of the moft common and moft ufeful plants of 
Mexico. Hernandez defcribes nineteen fpecies, ftill more different in 
their interior fubflance than in their external form and colour of 
leaves. In the feventh book of our hiftory we fhall have occafion to* 
explain the great ad^vantages the Mexicans derived from thefe plants, 
and the incredible profit the Spaniards now make of them. 

The Iczotl is a fpecies of mountain palm,,pretty lofty, and gene¬ 
rally with a double trunk. Its branches form the figure of a fan, and 
its leaves a fpear. Its flowers are white and odorous, which the Spa¬ 
niards preferve j and its fruit, at firft fight, refembles the mufa, 
but is altogether ufelefs. Of its leaves they did formerly and frill 
make fine mats; and the Mexicans got thread from it for their manu- 
fadtures. 

This is not the only palm of that country. Befides the Royal 
Palm, fuperior to all others in the beauty of its branches, the cocoa- 
palm, and the date-palms («), there are other fpecies v/orthy to be 
mentioned. 

The Quauhcojolli, is a palm of middle fize, whole trunk is in- 
acccflible to quadrupeds, from being armed round with long, hard,, 
and very (harp thorns. Its branches have the figure of an elegant 
fcathpr, between which its fruit hangs in clufrers, being round, large 
as the common w'alnut, and like it confifting of four parts, that is 
a fkin at firft green and afterwards blackifri, a yellow pulp frrongly 
adhering to the ftone, a round and very hard ftone, and within the 
ftone a kernel or white fubftance. 

The Ixhuatl is fmaller and has not more than fix or feven branches, 
for as foon as a new one buds, one of the old one’s withers. Of 

(») Befides the Dnte palm proper to that country, there is alfo the Barbary date-palra.. 
Dates arc fold in the month of June, in the markets of Mexico, Angelopoli, and other 
cities; but notwithfianding their fwcetnefs they are little in demand- 

its 
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Its leave? they made baflcets and mats, and at prefent they make BOOK l.- 
hats, and other conveniences of them. The bark to the depth of v——»• 

three fingers, is nothing but a mafs of membranes, about a foot 
long, thin and flexible, but alfo flrong; of a number of which 
joined together, the poor people make matraflcs. 

The palm Teoiczotl is alfo fmall. The fubftance of the trunk 
which is foft, is furrounded with leaves of a particular fubftance, 
round, grofs, white, fmooth, and (hining, which appears like fo many 
fhells heaped upon each other, with which, formerly the Indians, 
as they do now, adorned the arches of leaves which they made for 
their feftivals. 

There is another palm, which bears cocoas or nuts of oil, fo 
called, (termed by the Spaniards- Cocos de Aceiie {) becaufe they 
obtain a good oil from it. The cocoa of oil, is a nut in figure and 
in fize like the nutmeg ; within which there is a white, oily, eatable 
kernel, covered by a thin purple pellicle. The oil has a fweet 
fcent, but is too eafily condenfed, and then becomes a white mafs, 
foft, and white as fnow. 

For the excellence, variety, and plenty of its timber, that country 
is equal to any in th& world; as there is no fort of climate wanting 
in it, every one produces its peculiar wood. Befides oaks, firs, pines, 
cyprefles, beeches, afties, hazels, poplars, and many others common 
in Europe, there are entire woods of cedars and ebonies, the two 
fpecies moft valued by the ancients : there is an abundance of 
Agalloco or wood of aloe, in Mixtecaof Tapinzecan, in Michu- 
acan; Caoba, in Chiapan Palo Gateado ; which we might call creeping 
wood, in Zoncoliuhcan, (now ZongoUcd)' •, Camote in the mountains 
of Tezcoco; Granadillo or red ebony, in Mixteca and elfewhere; 

Mizquitl or real Acacia, Tepehuaxin, Copti, Jabin, Guayacan or 
holy wood, AyaquahuitI, Oyametl, the wood of Zopilote, and in¬ 
numerable other woods valuable for their durability, their hardnefs^ 
and weight (o), their pliablenefs or eafinefs of being cut, the elegance of 

(<)) Pliny, in his Natural Hiilory, lib. xvi. cap. 4. mentions po other woods of great 
fpccific weight, in w^ater, than thefe four, ebony, box, larch, and barked cork ; but in 
jVlcxico there are many trees, whofe wood docs not float in water, as the Guayacan, 
n iipinzeran, Jabin, Quilbrahacha, &c. The Quilbrahacha, which means break-axe, is fo 
called becaufe in cutting it the axe is frequently broke by the hardnefs of the wood. 

their 
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BOOK their colours, or the agreeablenefs of their odour. The Cumote Is 
’ ’ of a rnoft beautiful purple; and the Granadillo, a dark-red colour; 

but the Palo gateado, Caoba, and Tzopiloquahuitl or wood of Zopi- 
lot, arc hill more admirable. The hardnefs of the Guayacan is well 
known in Europe; the Jabin has the fame property in no lefs a 
degree. The aloe-wood of Mixteca, although different from the true 
Agalloco of the Eaft, according to the defcription given of it by 
Garzia dell’Orto (/>) and other authors, is however, not lefs to be 
eileemed for its delightful odour, efpecially when it is frefli cut. 
There is alfo in that country, a tree whofe wood is precious, but 
its nature is fo malignant as to occafion a fwelling in the fcrotum 
of any one who manages it indifcreetly when frefh cut. The name 
which the Pvlichuacans give it (which I do not at prefent remember) 
expreffes diftindlly that noxious effed:. I have never been a witnefs 
of this fad, nor have I feen the tree ; but I learnt it when I was 
in Michuacan, from refpedable authority. 

/ Hernandez, in his Natural Hiftory, defcribes about one hundred 
fpecies of trees ; but having, as we before mentioned, confecrated his 
ftudy to the medicinal plants, he omits the greater part of thofe which 
that fertile foil produces, and in particular thofe which are mod: 
confiderablc for their llze, and valued for their wood. There are 
alfo trees, in height and largenefs fo prodigious, they are not at all 
inferior to-thofe which Pliny boafls to be the miracles of nature. 

Acofta makes mention of a cedar, which was in Atlacuechahuayan, 
a place nine miles diftant from Antequera or Oaxaca, the circum¬ 
ference of whofe trunk was fixteen fathoms, that is more than 
eighty-two feet of Paris j and I have feen in a houfe in the country a 
beam, one hundred and twenty Caftilian feet, or one hundred and 
feven Parifian feet long. In the capital, and other cities there are 
very large tables of cedar to be feen, confidiing of one fingle piece. 
In the valley of Atlixo there is Rill exiRing a very ancient fir- 
tree (y), fo large, that into a cavity of its trunk which was occalioned by 

(/>) Storia dei Sempllci, Aromati, &c. della India Orientale. 

(//) The Me .\lean name of this tree is, Ahuehuctl ; and the common Spaniard of that 
country calls it, Ahuchuete ; but thofe who would fpeak in Caftilian call it Sablno, th;if 
is Savin, in which they are deceived ; for the Ahuehuetl, though very like to Savin, is not 
one, but a fir, as Hernandez deraonfirates, in lib. iii. cap. 66, of his Nat. Hill. I faw the 
fir of Atlixco in my way through that city, in 1756, but not near enough to form a juft 
idea of its bignefs. 
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lightning, fourteen men on horfeback could cbnveniently enter. BOOK I. 
We are given a ftill flronger idea of its capacity from a teftimony ' ^ 

even fo refpedtable as his Excellency D. F. Lorenzana, formerly Arch- 
bifliop of Mexico, now of Toledo. This Prelate, in the annota¬ 
tions which he made on the letters of Cortez, to Charles Vth. and 
printed in Mexico, in 1770, attefts that having gone himfelf, in com¬ 
pany with the Archbilhop of Guatemala and the Bifoop of Ange- 
lopoli, to view that celebrated tree, he made one hundred young lads 
enter its trunk. 

The Ceibas, which I faw in the maritime province of Xicayan, 
may be compared with this famous fir. Tlae largenefs of thefc trees 
is proportioned to their prodigious elevation, and they afibrd a moft 
delightful profpedt at the time they are adorned with new leaves 
and loaded with fruit, in which there is inclofed a particular fpecics 
of white, fine, and moft delicate cotton. This might be, and 
adtually has been made into webs as foft and delicate, and pcrhaps' 
more fo, than fillc (r) j but it is toilefome to fpin, on account of 
the fmallnefs of the threads, and the profit does not requite -the la¬ 
bour, the web not being lafting. Some ufe it for pillows and mat- 
trafles' which have the fingular property of fwelling enormoufly 
when expofed to the furr. 

Amongft the great many trees worthy of notice for their peculiari¬ 
ties, which I am however obliged to look over, I cannot omit a- 
eertain fpecies of wood-fig, which grows in the country of the 
Cohuixeas and in other places of the kingdom. It is a lofty, grofs, 
thick tree, finiilar in leaves and fruit to the common fig. From 
its branches, which extend horizontally, fpring certain filaments 
which taking their direction towards the earth, increafe and grow 
till they reach it; ftrike root and form fo many new trunks, 
that from one fingle fig, a whole wood may be generated. The 
fruit of this tree is altogether ufelcfs, but its timber is good (j). 

In 

(r) Dj Bomare fays, that the Africans make of the thread of the Ceiba, the vegetable 
taft'ety, which is fo fyarce, and fo much eOeemed in Europe. I do not wonder at the fcarcity 
of fuch cloth, confidcring the dilKcuIty of making* it* The name Ceiba is taken, like many 
others, from the language which was fpokc in the illand Haiti, or San Domingo. The Mexi¬ 
cans call it, Pochotl; and many Spaniards Pochotc. Jn Africa it has the name of Bcnten.- 
The Ceiba, fays the above author, is higher than all the trees hitherto known. 

^s) A. Perez de Ribas makes menti^m of this fingular fig, in his Hiftory of the IMilhons, 
from Cinaloa f and Bomare in his Dictionary, under the names of Figuicr des Indcs, Grande 

* Figuicr.*. 
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BOOK I. 

^ECT. IX. 
Plants, of ufe 
for their re- 
lins, gums, 
•oils, and 
>uicesu 


With refpeft laftly to plants which yield profitable refins, gums, 
oils, or juices, the country of Anahuac is inofl fingularly fertile, as 
Acofta in his Natural Hiftory acknowledges. 

The Huitziloxitl, from which a balfam diftils, is a tree of mode¬ 
rate height. Its leaves are fbmething fimilar to thofe of tlie almond 
tree, but larger j its wood is reddilh and odorous, and its bark grey, 
but covered with a reddilh pellicle. Its flowers, which are pale, 
fpring from the extremity of the branches. Its feed is fiijall, 
white, and crooked; and likewife comes from the extremity of a 
•thin fliell about a finger long. In whatever part an incifion is made, 
efpecially after rains, that excellent rei'in dilfils which is fo much 
valued in Europe, and nowife inferior to the celebrated balfam of 
Meccha (/). Our balfam is of a reddifli black, or a yellowifh 
white, as from an incifion it runs of both colours, of a lharp and 
bitter tafte, and an intenfe but moft grateful odour. The- balfam 
tree is common in the provinces of Panuco and Chiapan, and in 
other warm countries. The kings of Mexico caufed it to be tranf- 
planted into the celebrated garden of Pluaxtepec, where it rooted 
fuccefsfully, and multiplied confiderably in all thofe mountains. 
Some of the Indians, to extradt a greater quantity of ballam, after 
making an incifion in the tree, have burnt the branches. The 
abundance of thefe valuable trees make them rcgarulefs of tlie lo;s 
of numbers; by which means they are not obliged to wait the flou- 
nefs of the diftillation. The ancient Mexicans not only colloded 
the opobaliam, or drop diflilled from the trunk, but alfo extiaded 
the xylobalfam from the branches by means of decodion (u). From 
the Iluaconex and Maripenda (x), they extraded an oil equivalent 
to the balfam. The Hiutconex is a tree of nioderate height, and 


Figiilcr, & Figuier admirable. The hiflorians of Eaft India defciH e anoilier tree, fimilar 
tu this, which is I'oimd there. 

(f) The fird balfam brought from ?»Tex’co to Rome was fi ld at one hundred ducats, by 
the ounce, as iMonardes attcfls in bis Ilillory of the medicinal Simpler or /ir.ciica, and was 
declared by the Apoilolic Sec, matter fit for chrifm, although it is dilTercnt from that of 
Ilflc:cha, as Acofia and other writers on America obferve. 

(u) There is an oil alio drawn from the fruit of the Hultziloxitl, fimilar in fmell and 
talle to that of the bitter almond, but more acrimonious and Intenfe, which is found highly 
ufeful in medicine. 

(.v) "I'he names Hiiaconcx and Maripenda are not IMcxican, but adopted by the autjiors 
vLo wrix of thefe trees. 
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of an aromatic and hard wood which keeps frefh for years though BOOK I. 
buried under the earth. Its leaves are fmall and yellow, its flowers 
likewife fmall and white, and its fruit fimilar to that of the laurel. 

They diflilled oil from the bark of the tree; after breaking it, keeping 
it three days in fpring water, and then drying it in the fun. They 
likewife extradted an oil from the leaves, of a pleaflng odour. The 
Maripenda is a flirub, whofe leaves are like the iron of a lance; 
and the fruit is fimilar to the grape, and grows in clufters which arc 
firfl; green, afterwards red. They extradted the oil, by a decodlion 
of the branches, with a mixture of fome of the fruit. 

The Xochiocotzotl, commonly liquid amber, is the liquid. Storax 
of the Mexicans. It is a great tree (not a flirub, as Pluche makes 
it); its leaves are fimilar to thofe of the maple tree indented, 
white in one part, and dark in the other; and difpofed in threes. 

The fruit is thorny and round but polygonous, with the furface and 
the angles yellow. The bark of the tree is in part green, part 
tawny. By incifion in the trunk, they extradt that precious refin 
called by the Spaniards, liquidambar ; and the oil of the fame name, 
which is ftill more odorous and eflimable. They alfo obtain liquid 
amber from a decodtion of the branches, but it is inferior to that 
which diftils from the trunk. 

The Mexican name Copalli, is generic, and common to all the 
refins; but efpecially fignifies thofe which were made ufe of for 
incenfe. There are ten fpecies of trees which yield thefe forts of 
rcfin, and differ not only in their name, but in foliage and fruit, and 
in the quality of the rcfin. That fimply called Copal, as being 
the principal, is a white tranfparent refin, which diflils from a 
large tree, whofe leaves refemble thofe of the oak, but are 
larger, and the fruit is round and reddifli. This refin is well 
known in Europe by the name of gum Copal^ and alfo the ufe 
which is made of it in medicine and varnifhes. The ancient Mexi¬ 
cans ufed it chiefly in burnt offerings which they made for the wor- 
fliip of their idols; or to pay refpedl to ambaffadors, and other perfons 
of the firfl: rank. At prefent they confume a great quantity in the 
worfliip of the true God, and his faints. The Tecopalli or'Tepeco- 
palli, is a refin fimilar in colour, odour, and tafte to the incenfe of . 

VoL. I. E Arabia; 
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Arabia; which diftils from a tree of moderate fize that grows hi 
* mountains, the h-uit of which is like an acorn, containing the 
nut enveloped in a mucilage, within which there is a fmall kernel, 
that is ufeful in medicine. Not only theie two trees but all the 
others of this clafs, which we cannot here deicribe, are peculiar to 
warm climates. 

The Caragna, and the T'ecamacat refins well known in the apo¬ 
thecaries {hops of Europe, diftil from two Mexican trees of rather 
large fize. . The trunk of the Caragna (y), is tawny, finooth, 
ihining, and odorous; and its leaves, though round, not difiimilar 
to thole of the olive. The tree of the Tecamaca has large indented 
leaves, and red, round, and fmall fruit, hanging from the end of 
the branches. 

The Mi%quitl or Mezquite, as the Spaniards call it, is a Ipecies 
of true Acacia; and the gum which diftils from it is the true 
gum arabic, as Hernandez and other learned natundifts teftify. The 
Mezquite is a thorny ftirub, whole branches are moft irregularly 
dilpoled; and its leaves fmall, thin, and pinnated. Its fiowers are 
like thofe of the birch tree. Its fruits are fweet, eatable Ihells, con¬ 
taining a feed, of which anciently the barbarous Cicimecas made a 
pafte, which ferved them for bread. Its wood is exceedingly hard 
and heavy. Thefe trees are as common in Mexico as oaks in Europe, 
particularly on hills in temperate countries (z). 

Lac, or Comma Laca (as it is called by the Spaniards), runs in 
fuch abundance from a tree like the Mezquite, the branches are 
covered with it {a). This tree, which is of moderate fize, has a 

red- 

{y) The Mexicans gave the Caragna tree, the name of TrahudilocaquahuitU that is, 
tree of malignity, not Haheliloca, as Dc Bomare writes it; becaufc they fuperlHtioufly be¬ 
lieved it to be feared by evil fpirits, and a powerful prefervative againft forcery. The 
name Tecamaca is taken from the Tecomac Ihiyac of the Mexicans. 

(z) There is in'IMichuacan a fpecics of Mezquite or Acacia, without the lead thorn, and 
with finer leaves ; but in every thing clfe like the other. 

(a) Garzia dell’Crto, in his hillory of the fimplcs of India, mnintains, from the accounts 
of feme perfoiis experienced in thefe countries, that Lac is produced by anrs. This 
opinion has been adopted by many authors ; and Bomare does him the honour to believe 
the fa<5\ fully dcmonflrated j but let us examine how far this is from truth. Fird, Thefe 
boaded demondrations are but equivocal proofs and fallacious con'icdures, which any one will 
be convinced of, who reads the above authors. Second, Of all the naturalids who write of 
Lac, no one has ever feen it on the tree, but Hernandez ; and this learned and fincerc 
author affirms, without the fmallcd diffidence, that the Lac is a gum didilied from the 

tree 
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red-coloured trunk, and is very common in the provinces o( the Co* j, 

huixeas and Tlahuica. *' ^ 

Dragon’s blood runs from a large tree whofc leaves arc broad and 
angular. It grows in the mountains of Quauhchinanco, and in thole 
of the Cohuixea’s (^). 

The Elajiic Gum, called by the Mexicans Olin or Olli, and by 
the Spaniards of that kingdom, Ule, diflils from the OlqUahuitl, 
which is a tree of moderate fize; the trunk of which is fmooth and 
yellowifli, the leaves pretty large, the flowers white, and the fruit 
yellow and rather round, but angular; within which there are kernels 
as large as fllberds, and white, but covered with a yellowifli pellicle. 

The kernel has a bitter tafte, and the fruit always grows attached to 
the bark of the tree. When the trunk is cut, the Ule which diflils 
from it is white, liquid, and vifeous; then it becomes yellow, and 
laftly of a leaden* colour though rather blacker, which it always re¬ 
tains. Thofe who gather it can model it to any form according to 
the ufe they put it to. 

The Mexicans made their foot-balls of this gum, which, though 
heavy, rebound more than thofe filled with air. At prefent, befides 
other ufes to which they apply it, they varnifli their hats, their 
boots, cloaks, and great coats with it, in the fame way as wax is 
ufed in Europe, which makes them all water proof: from Ule, 
when rendered liquid by fire, they extradt a medicinal oil. This 
tree grows in hot countries fuch as Ihualapan and Mecatlan, and is 
common in the kingdom of Guatemala (c). The Quauhxiotl, is a 

tree which the Mexicans eall, Txinacancuitla*quahuitl, and confutes the other opinion. 

Thirdly, The country where Lac abounds, is the fertile province of the Tlahuixchas, 
where all the fruits profper furprifingly j and are thence carried in great quantities to the 
capital. But fuch a quantity of fruit could not gathered if there were fo many millions 
of ants in that land as would be necclTary to produce fuch an exceflive quantity of Lac, the 
trc?es being very numerous, and almoft all of then! full of it. Fourthly, If the Lac is the 
labour of ants, why do they produce it only in thefe trees, and not in any otiber ipecies ? &c. 

Lac was called by the Mexicans, Bat^s Dung, from fomc analogy which they difeovered 
between then). 

{b) The Mexicans call dragon^s blood K’zpatU^ Which fignifies blood-coloured medica¬ 
ment; and the tree Exquahuitly that is blood-coloured tree. There is another tree of 
the fame name in the mountains of Quauhnahuac, which is fomething fimilar, but its 
leaves are round and rough, its bark thick, and its root odorous, 

(r) In Michuacan there is a tree, called by the Tarafeas Tarantaqna^ of the fame fpecies 
as the Olquahuitl; but its leaves are different. 
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midling tree, the leaves of which are round, and the bark rcddlflt. 
There are two inferior fpecies of it, the one yields a white gum, 
which, when put in water, gives it a milk colour. The other drops 
a reddifli gum j they are both very ferviceable in dyfenteries. 

In this clafs of plants we ought to give a place to the fir, the Hi- 
guerilla (which refembles the fig), and the Ocote, a certain fpecies of 
pine that is very aromatic, on account of the oils which they yield ; 
and Brafil wood, logwood, indigo, and many others, on account of 
their juices i but feveral of thefe plants are already kno wn in Europe, 
and the others we fliall have occafion to treat of elCewhere. 

The frnall part of the vegetable kingdom of Anahuac which w'e 
have here communicated, revives our regret that the accurate know¬ 
ledge, which the ancient Mexicans acquired of natural hiftory, has 
almoft totally difappeared. We know its woods, mountains, and val- 
lies are fcattered with innumerable plants, valuable and ufeful, yet 
hardly one naturalifl has ever fixed his attention on them. Who can 
help lamenting, that of the immenfe treafures which the period of 
two centuries and a half has difeovered in its rich mines, no part 
fhould have been deflined to the foundation of an academy of Na- 
turalifts, who might have purfued the fleps of the celebrated Hernan¬ 
dez, and imparted to fociety the knowledge of thefe precious gifts 
which the Creator has there fo liberally difpenfed ! 

The animal kingdom of Anahuac is not better known, although it 
was attended to with equal diligence by Dodlor Hernandez. The dif¬ 
ficulty of diflinguifliing the fpecies, and the impropriety of appella¬ 
tions taken from analogy, have rendered the hiflory of animals per¬ 
plexed and indiflind. The firft Spaniards who gave them names, were 
more fkilful in the art of war t?ian in the fludy of nature. Inflead of 
retaining the terms which the Mexicans ufed, which would have been 
the mofl proper, they denominated many animals, tygers, v.'olves, 
bears, dogs, fquirrels, &c. although they were very different in kind, 
merely from fome refemblance in the colour of their fkin, or figure, 
or fome fimilarity in their habits and difpofition. I do not pretend to 
correct their errors, and dill lefs to illudrate the natural hiflory of that 
vafl kingdom j but only to give my readers fome flight idea of tire 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fiflies, and infeeds, which inhabit the land 
and waters of Anahuac. 

Of 
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Of the quadrupeds fome are ancient, forne modern. We call thofe 
modern which were tranfported from the Canaries and Europe into 
that country in the fixteenth century. Such are horlcs, afles, bulls, 
Iheep, goats, hogs, dogs, and cats, which have all fuccefsfully mul¬ 
tiplied. In our fourth diflertation we lhall evince this truth in confu¬ 
tation of fome philofophers of the age, who have endeavoured to per- 
fuade us that all quadrupeds degenerate in the new world. 

Of the ancient quadrupeds, by which we mean thoie that have from 
time immemorial been in that country, fome were common to both 
the continents of Europe ^nd America, fome peculiar to the new 
world, in common however to Mexico and other countries of North 
or South America, others were natives only of the kingdom of 
Mexico. 

The ancient quadrupeds common to Mexico and the old continent 
are, lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, the common ftags, 
and white ftags bucks, wild goats, badgers, polecats, weazles, 
martens, fquirrels, Pdlafucas, rabbits, hares, otters, and rats. I am 
well aware that Mr. Buffon will not allow a native lion, tyger, or rab¬ 
bit, to America: but as in our diftertations vve have combated this 
opinion, which refts chiefly on the flight foundation of the imagined 
impoffibility of animals, which are peculiar to warm countries of the 
old world, finding a palTage to the new continent j it is not neceflary 
here to interrupt the courfe of our hiftory with confuting it. 

The Miztli of the Mexicans, is certainly no other than the lion 
without hair mentioned by Plinyand totally diftindl from the 
African lion ; and the Ocelotl is no way different from the African 
tyger, according to the teftimony of Hernandez, who knew both 
the latter and the former. The ‘Tocltli of Mexico is exadtiy the rab¬ 
bit of the old continent, and at leaft as ancient as the Mexican ca¬ 
lendar, in Vv'hich the figure of the rabbit was the firft iymbolical cha- 
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{J) The white flag, whether it is of the fame or a different fpccies from the other flag, is un- 
queftionably common to both continents. It was known to the Greeks and Romans. The 
Mexicans called it king of the Stag>. Mr. Buffon is delirous of perfuading us that the white 
colour of flags is the effect of their being in captivity ; but as in the mountains of New 
Spain, the white flag is found, which was never made caj)tive by man, fucli an idea can no 
long'T be entertained. 

(,) Pliny, in lib. vii;. cap. |6. dllHnguiflies the two fpecics of linns, with and without 
hair, and alcertams tlie number of each fpecies which Pompey prefented at the Roman fpec- 
taclcs. 
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rtdler of their years. The wild cats, iii fize much larger than the 
domeftic cats, are fierce and dangerous. The bears are all black, and 
more corpulent than thofe which are brought from the Alps into 
Italy. The hares are diftinguifiied from thofe of Europe by their 
longer ears, and the wolves by a grofler head. Both fpecies are plen¬ 
tiful in that country. According to M. Buffon, we give the name 
Polatuca to the ^imickpatJany or ^flying rat of the Mexicans. We 
call it rat, becaufe it refembles it in the head, though it is much lar¬ 
ger j and fiyingf becaufe in its natural Hate the Ikin of its fides is loofe 
and wrinkled, which it diftends and expands together with its feet 
like wings when it makes any confiderable leap from tree to tree. The 
vulgar Spaniard confounds this quadruped with the common fquirrel 
from their likenefs, but they are undoubtedly different. Mice were 
brought to Mexico in European (hips j the rat was not fo, but always 
known in Mexico by the name of ^imichin, which term they ufed 
metaphorically to their fpies. 

The quadrupeds which are common to Mexico and other regions of 
the new world, are the Cojametly Epatly feveral Ipecies of apes, com¬ 
prehended by the Spaniards under the generic name of Monosy the 
Ajotochtliy Aztacojotly Tlacuatziriy Techichiy I'elalmototliy I’echallotly 
Amiztli, Mapachy and the Danta (f). 

The Cojametly to which, from its refemblance to the wild boar, 
the Spaniards gave the name of Javali, or wild hog, is called in other 
Countries of America Pecar, Saino, and Tayajfu. The gland it has 
in the cavity of its back from which a plentiful wheyifh (linking li¬ 
quid diftils, led the firft hiftorians of the country, and fince them 
many others into the miftaken belief that it produced hogs with their 
navels on their backs; and many (till credit the abfurdity, altliough 
upwards of two centuries are elap(ed fince anatomifts have evinced the 


(f) Many authors include the P/tcoj or Peruvian ram, the Huanaco^ the Vicogna, taruga, 
and the (loth, amongft the animals of Mexico ; but all thefe quadrupeds are peculiar to South 
and none of them to North America. It is true, Hernandez makes mention of the Paco 
amongft the quadrupeds of New Spain, gives a drawing of it, and makes ufc of the Mexican 
name Pclonichcatl ; but it was on account of a few individuals which were brought ihere from 
Peru, which the Mexicans called by that name; in the fame manner as he deferibes feveral 
animals of the Philippine Ifles, not that therefore they had ever been bred in Mexico, or 
found in any country of North America, unlefs it was feme individual carried there as a 
euriolity as they arc carried into Europe. 1 
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evror by diilcAioa of the «nimal. Suck is the difficulty of rooting out BOOK I. 
popular prejudices ! The flefh of the Cojametl is agreeable to eat, pro*. 
vided it is quickly killed, the gland cut out, and all the ftinking li> 
quid cleaned from it; otherwife the whole meat becomes infected. 

The EpatI, hy the Spaniards called Zorrillo, fmall fox, is lefs known 
in Europe by the beauty of its fkin than die intolerable fUnk it leaves 
behind when huntfinen are in dole purfuit of it fg). 

The I’lacuatzin^ which in other countries bears the names of Chin- 
choy SariguOy and Opojfuniy has been defcribed by many writers, and 
is much celebrated on account of the double Ikin to the belly in the 
female, which reaches from the beginning of the llomach to the ori¬ 
fice of the womb, covering its teats, has an opening in the middle to 
admit its young, where they are guarded and fuckled. In creeping, or 
climbing over the walls of houfes, it keeps the Ikin diftended, with 
the entrance fhut, lb that its young cannot drop out j but when it 
wilhes to lend them abroad to begin to provide food for themfelves, or 
to let them re-enter either to be fuckled or fecured from danger, it 
opens the entrance by relaxing the Ikin, difguifing her burden while 
Ihe carries them, and her delivery every time Ihe lets them out. This 
curious quadruped is the deftroyer of all poultry. 

The jijotochtliy called by the Spaniards Armadilloy or Encobertadoy 
and by others TatUy is well known to Europeans by the bony fcales 
which cover its back, relembling the ancient armour of horfes. The 
Tvlexicans gave it the name of AjotochtUy from an imperfeft likenefs it 
has to the rabbit, when it puts out its head and throws it back upon 
its neck, while it Ihrinks under its fcales or fliell (h). 


(^) Mr. Bufibn enumerates four fpecies of the Epatl under the generic name of Mouffeta. 
He obferves afterward®, that the two firft which he names Coafo and Conipata^ are from North 
America, and the Chincho and Zorrillo, which arc the two others, are from South America. 
Wc find no grounds to believe thefe four different fpecies, but only four varieties of the fiune 
fpecies. The name Coafoy or fquafs taken from Dampier the navigator, who affirms the term 
to be common in New Spain, was never heard of in all that counti*)'. The Indians of Yu- 
catam, where that navigator was, call that quadruped Pai. 

(/j) Ajotochtli is a wojd compounded of Ajotliy the back part of the head, and Tocbtlty rab¬ 
bit. Buffon numbers eight fpecies of them under the name of Tetousy efiimating their differ¬ 
ence from the number of fcales and moveable fubftances which cover them. I cannot cxatftly 
fay how many fpecies there may be in Mexico, having but a few individuals ; as I did not think 
at the time of writing on this fubje6>, 1 was not curious to count their fcales, nor do 1 
know of any body who ever attended to fuch a ftrange kind of didinction. 

But 
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But it reiembles no animal more than the .turtle, although many 
parts of its form are totally difllmilar. We might give it the name of 
the teflaceous quadruped. When this animal happens to be chaced. 
on level ground, it has no means of efcaping from the hands of its 
purfucrs ; but as it chiefly inhabits the mountains, when it meets with 
any declivity it coils itfelf up in the form of a globe, and by rolling 
itfelf down the defcent fools the hunter. 


The Ttchkbl, which had elfewhere the name of Alco, was a qua¬ 
druped of Mexico, and other countries of America, which from its 
refemblance to a little dog was called by the Spaniards Perro, which 
fignifies dog. It was of a melancholy afpedl and perfedbly dumb, from 
whence the fabulous account propagated by many authors Hill living 
arofe, of dogs becoming mute when tranfported from the old to the 
new world. The flefh of the Pechiebi was eat by the Mexicans, and 
if we may credit the Spaniards who eat it, was agreeable and nourifli- 
ing food. After the conquefl: of Mexico, the Spaniards having nei¬ 
ther large cattle, nor flieep, provided their markets with this quadru¬ 
ped ; by which means the fpecies was foon extindl, although it had 
been very numerous. 

The PlahnototU, or land-fquirrel, called by Buffon Svizzero, is 
like the real fquirrel in the eyes, in the tail, in fwiftnefs, and in all 
its movements j but very diflerent in colour, in fize, in its habitation, 
and fome of its qualities. The hair of its belly is quite white, and 
the reft of it is white mixed with grey. Its fize is double that of the 
fquirrel, and it docs not dwell in trees, but in fmall holes which it 
digs in the earth, or amongft the Rones of ramparts which enclofe 
fields, where it does confiderable damage by the grain w'hich it car¬ 
ries oR'. It bites moR furioufly any one who approaches it, and can¬ 
not be tamed, but has great elegance of form, and is graceful in its 
movement. This fpecies is a very numerous one, particularly in the 
kingdom of Michuacan. The Pccballot! is no way different from the 
'preceding animal, except in having a fnudler and lefs hairy tail. 

The Amyztii, or fea-lion, is an amphibious quadruped which in¬ 
habits the fhores of the Pacific Ocean, and fome rivers of that king¬ 
dom. Its body is three feet in length, its tail two. Its fnout is 
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long, its legs Ihort, the nails crooked. Its Ikin is valuable on ac- B O O K 1, 
count of the length and Ibftnels of its h2Ax(i). 

The Mapach of the Mexicans is, agreeable to the opinion of Buffon, 
the fame quadruped which is known in Jamaica by the name of Ratton^ 
rattoon, or Weft-Indian fox. The Mexican one is of the fize of a badger, 
with a black head, a long ftiarp fnout like a greyhound, fmall ears, round 
body, hair mixed with black and white, a long and hairy tail, and 
five toes to every foot. It has a white ftreak over each eye, and like 
the fquirrel makes ufe of its paws to convey any thing to its mouth 
which it is going to eat. It feeds indifferently on grain, fruits, infe£ls, 
lizards, and pullet’s blood. It is eafily tamed, and entertaining with 
•its play, but perfidious like the fquirrel, and apt to bite its rnafter. 

The Danta, or Antd, or Beori^ or Tapir^ as it is differently 
named in different countries, is the largeft quadruped of the king¬ 
dom of Mexico (if), and approaches mofl to the fea-horfe, not 
however in fize, but in fome of its fhapes and qualities. The 
danta is about the fize of a middling mule. Its body is a little 
arched like that of a hog, its head grofs and long with an appendage 
to the fkin of the upper lip, which it extends or contracts at pleafure j 
its eyes are fmalf, its ears little and round, its legs fhort, its fore feet 
have four nails, the hind feet three, its tail fhort and pyramidical, its 
fkin pretty thick and covered with thick hair, which at an advanced 
age is brown; its fet of teeth, which are compofed of twenty maxillaiy, 
and as many incifors, is fo ftrong and fharp, and it makes fuch terrible 
bites with them that it has been feen, according to the teftimony of 
Oviedo the hiftorian, and an eye-witnefs, to tear oft* at one bite two 
or three handbreadths of fkin from a hound, and at another a whole 
leg and thigh. Its flefh is eatable (/), and its fkin valuable, from its 
being fo flout as to refift not only arrows, but even mufket-balls. 

(/) We reckon the AmiztU among the quadrupeds which arc common to other countries of 
America, as it appears to be the fame animal which ^ufFon deferibes under the name of Sa- 
ricovienne. 

(X) The Danta is much Icfs than the Tlacaxolotl deferibed by Hernandez ; but we do not 
know of this great quadruped ever having been-in the kingdom of Mexico. The fame may 
be faid of the Hags .of New Mexico, and of the Cibolle, or Bifonte, which are alfo larger than 
the Danta. See our IVth DilTertation^ 

(/) Oviedo fays,- that the legs of the Danta arc pretty good and rclifliing food, provided 
they remain twenty-four hours continually at the fire. 

VoL.I. G This 
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BOOK I. This quadruped inhabits the folitary woods of warm countries near 
^ fome river or lake, as it lives not lefs in the water than on the landv 

All the ipecies of monkies in that kingdom, are known by the Mexi¬ 
cans under the general name of Ozomatlit and by the Spaniards under 
that of Monos. They are of different fizes and figure, fome fmall 
and uncommonly diverting j fome middling, of the fize of a badger j 
and others large, flout, fierce, and bearded, which are called by 
fome Zambos. Thefe when they Hand upright, which they do 
upon two legs, often equal the flature of a man. Amongfl the midt- 
ling kind there are thofe which from having a dogs-head, belong to 
the clafs of the cynocephali, although they are all furnkhed with a 
tail- (ot). 

With refpedl to the ant-killers, that i«, thofe quadrupeds which are 
fo lingular for the enormous length of their fnout, the narrownefs of 
their throat, and immoderate tongue, with which they draw the ants 
out of their ant-hills, and from whence they have got their name ; 

I have never feen any in that kingdom, nor do I know that there are 
any there; but I believe it is no other than the aztacojotl, that is, co* 
jote, ant-killer, mentioned, but not deferibed by Hernandez (n). 

The quadrupeds which peculiarly belong to the land of Anahuao, 
whofe fpecies I do not know to have been found in South America, 
or in other countries of North America, exempt from the dominion 
of Spain, are the Cojotl, the Tlalcojotly. Xololtzcuintliy TepeitzeuintlL, 
Itzcumtepotzotliy Ocotochtliy Cojopollm^ Tuzn, Ahuitzotly Huitztla- 
cuatzin, and perhaps others which we have not known. 

The Cojot Iy or Coyoto, as the Spaniards call it, is a wild beafl vo¬ 
racious like the wolf^ cunning like the fox, in form like a dog, and 
in fome qualities hke the Adive and the Chacal: from whence feveral 

(w) The Cynoccphalos of the ancient continent has no tall as every one knows. Their 
having been monkies found in the New World, which have the head of a dog, and are fur* 
niftied with tails, Briffon, in his clafs of apes, jiiftly applies to them of this clafs the name • 
of Cinocephali Cercopitechl, arid divides theiti into two fpecies. Buffon, artiongft the many 
fpecies of monkies which he deferibes, omits this one. 

(n) We call thofe quadrupeds, ant-killers, which the Spaniards term Hormtgveros^ and the 
French Fourmllller ; but the bear, ant-killers, deferibed by Oviedo, arc certainly different 
from the Fourmilliers of Buffon ; for although they agree in the eating of ants, and in their 
enormous tongue and fnout, they are neverthelefs remarkably didinguiflied from each othe'r 
as to tail, for thofe of Buffon have an immenfc tail, but Oviedo’s none at all. The deferip- 
tion which Oviedo gives of their way of bunting the ants is mod fmgular and curious. 

hiftorians 
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kiftorlans have at one time judged it of one fpecies, at another time of 
another fpecies ; but it is unqueftionahly different from all thofe, as 
w© fhall demonftrate in our Differtations. It is lefs than the wolf, 
and about the fize of a maftiff, but flendcrer. It has yellow fparkling 
eyes, fmall ears pointed and eredt, a blackifh fnout, llrong limbs, and 
its feet armed with large crooked nails. Its tail thick and hairy, and 
its Ikin a mixture of black, brown, and white. Its voice hath both 
the howl of the wolf and the bark of the dog. The Coyoto is one of 
the moft common quadrupeds of Mexico fojt and the moft deflruc- 
tive to the flocks. It invades a Iheepfold, and when it cannot find a 
lamb to carry off, it feizes a Ihcep by the neck with its teeth, and 
coupling with it, and beating it on the rump with its tail, conducts it 
where it pleafes. It purfues the deer, and fometimes attacks even 
men. In flight it does nothing in general but trot; but its trot is fo 
lively and fwift, that a horfe at the gallop can hardly overtake it. The 
Cuetlachcojotl appears to us to be a quadruped of the fame fpecies with 
the Coyoto, as it differs in nothing from it but being thicker in the 
neck, and having hair like the wolf. 

The Tlalcojotl, or Tlalcoyoto, is of the fize of a middling dog, 
but groffcr in make, and, in our opinion, the largefl quadruped of 
thofe which live under the earth. In the head it is fomething like 
the cat, and in colour and length of hair like the lion. It has a 
long thick tail, and feeds on poultry, and other little animals, which 
it hunts after in the obfcurity of the night. 

The Itzcuintepotzotli, and I'epuitzcumtH, and Xoloitzcuintli, are 
three fpecies of quadrupeds fimilar to dogs. The Itzcuintapolzotliy 
or hunch-backed dog, is as large as a Maltefan dog, the fkin of which 
is varied with white, tawny, and black. Its head is fmall in propor¬ 
tion to its body, and appears to be joined diredUy to it on account of 
the fhortnefs and greatnefs of its neck j its eyes are pleafing, its ears 
loofe, its nofc has a confiderable prominence in the middle, and its 
tail fo fmall, that it hardly reaches half way down its leg; but the 
charadteriflic of it is a great hunch which it bears from its neck to its 

{o) Neither BufTon nor Bomare make mention of the Coyoto, although the fpccics is one 
of the mod common and moft numerous of Mexico^ and amply deferibed by Hernandez, 
trhofc Natural Hiltory they frequently quote. 
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rump. The place where this quadruped moft abounds is the king¬ 
dom of Michuacan, where it is called Ahora. The T^epeilzcuintlit 
that is, the mountain-dog, is a wild beaJft fo fmall, that it appears a 
little dog, but it is fo daring that it attacks deer, and fometimes kills 
them. Its hair and tail are long, its body black, but its head, neck, 
and bread are white (p). The Xoloitzcuintli is larger than the two pre¬ 
ceding; there being fonie of them, whofe bodies are even four feet 
long. Its face is like a dog, but its tufles like the wolf, its ears eredt, 
its neck grofs, and tail long. The greateft Angularity about this ani¬ 
mal is its being totally deftitute of hair, except upon its fnout, where 
it has fome thick crooked bridles. Its whole body is covered with a 
fmooth, foft, afli-coloured fkin, but fpotted in part with black and 
tawny. Thefe three fpecies are almod totally extindf, or at lead very 
few of them remain (y). 

The Ocotocbtli appears agreeable to the defeription given of it by 
Hernandez, to belong to the clafs of wild cats; but the author adds 
fome circumdances to it which have much the air of a fable; not 
that he has been defirous of deceiving, but that he has truded too 
much to the informations of others (r). 

The Cojopollin is a quadruped of the fize of a common moule; 
but the tail is groAer which it ufes as a hand. Its fnout and ears are 
iimilar to thofe of a pig: its ears are tranfparcnt, its legs and feet are 
v.’hite, and its belly is of a whitidi yellow. It lives and brings up its 
young in trees. When its young fear any thing, they cling clofely to 
their mother. 

(p) Buffon believes the Tepeitzculiitll to be the glutton; but we contradI»5l this opinion in 
our Diflertations. 

{q) Giovanni Fabri, a Lincean academician, publiftied at Rome a long and learned difler* 
tation, in which he endeavoured to prove, that the xolokzcuintli is the fame with the wolf 
of Mexico; having without doubt been deceived by the original drawing of the xoloitzcuintli 
which was fent to Rome with other pidurcs of Hernandez ; but if he had read the defeription 
which this eminent naturalift gives of that animal in the book of the Quadrupeds of New Spain, 
he would have fpared himfelf the labour of writing that Diflertation and the expences of pub- 
lirtiing it. 

(r) Dr. Hernandez fays, that when the Ocotochtli makes any prey It covers it with leaves, 
and mounting after on fome neighbouring tree, it begins howling to invite other animals to eat 
its prey ; and itfelf is alw'ays the lad to eat ; becaufe the poifon of its tongue is fo drong, 
th. 1 t if it eat fird the prey would be infeded, and other animals who eat of it would die. This 
fable is liill in the mouths of the vulgar. 
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The I’ozan, or Tuza, is a quadruped of the bignefs of an European BOOK I. 
mole, but very different otherwife. Its boily which is well made is 
feven or eight inches long. Its fnout is like that of a moulc, its ears 
fmall and round, and tail ihort. Its mouth is armed with very ffrong 
teeth, and its paws are furniftxed with ffrong crooked nails, with whicli 
it digs into the earth and makes little holes, where it inhabits. The 
Tuza is moff deffru<ffive to the fields by ffealing the corn, and to the 
highways by the number of lioles and hollows which ^it makes in 
them j for when it cannot, on account of its little fight, find its 
firff hole, it makes another, multiplying by fuch means the incon¬ 
veniences and dangers to thofe who travel on horfeback. It digs the 
earth with its claws, and with two dogs-teeth which it has in the 
upper jaw, larger than its others; in digging it puts the earth into 
two membranes like purfes which are under its ear, which are fur- 
niflied with mufcles neceflary for contradlion or diffenfion. When 
the membranes are full, it empties them by ffriking the bottom of 
the membranes with its paws, and then goes on to dig again in the 
fame manner, ufing its dogs-teeth and claws as a mattock, and its 
two membranes as a little fack or baiket. The fpecies of the Tuza 
is very numerous j but we do not recolle<ff to have ever feen them in 
the places where the land-fquirrels inhabit. 

The Ahuitzotl is an amphibious quadruped, which for the moft 
part dwells in the rivers of warm countries. . Its body is a foot long, 
its fnout long and ffiarp, and its tail large. Its fldn is of a mixed 
black and brown colour. 

The Huitztlacuatzin is the hedge-hog or porcupine of Mexico. It 
is as large as a midling dog,' which it refembles in the face, although 
its muzzle is flat; its feet and legs are rather grofs, and its tail in 
proportion with its body. The whole of its body, except the belly, 
the hinder part of the tail, and inlide of die legs, is armed with 
quills or fpines, which are empty, fliarp, and a fpan long. On its 
fnout and forehead it has long ffrait briftles, which rife upon its head 
like a plume. All its fkin, even between the fpines is covered with 
a foft black hair. It feeds only on the fruits of the earth (s). 

(j) Buffon would make the Hultztlacuatzm the Coendii of Guiana, but the Coeadu Is car¬ 
nivorous, whereas the Huitztlacuatzin feeds on fruits. 
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The Cacomiztle is a quadruped, exceedingly like the martin' in 
its way of life. It is of thc' fize and fonn of a common cat; 
but its body is larger, its hair longer, its legs fhorter, and its 
afpedf more wild and fierce. Its voice is a fharp cry, and its food 
is poultry and other little animals. It inhabits, and brings up its 
young in places lefs frequented than houfes. By day it fees little, 
and does not come out of its hiding-place but at night, to fearch for 
food. The Tldcnatzin, as well as the Cacomiztle, are to be fcen in 
fome of the houfes of the capital (/). 

Befides thefe quadrupeds, there u^ere^ others in the Mexican 
empire, which I know not whether to^canfider as peculiar to that 
country, or as common to other parts of America j fuch as the 
Itzcuinaiani or dog-eater; the Thilocebtl or little lion j and the 
'Tlalmiztli or little tiger. Of thofe, which although not belonging to 
the kingdom of Mexico are to be found in other parts of North 
America fubjedl to the Spaniards, tve fliall take notice in our Difler- 
tations. 

, We fhould find the birds a more difficult talk than the quadru¬ 
peds, if we Ihould attempt to give an enumeration of their different 
Ipecies, with a defeription of their forms and manners. Their pro¬ 
digious numbers, their variety, and many valuable qualities, have 
occafioned fome authors to obferve that, as Africa is the country of 
beafts, fo Mexico is the country of birds. Hernandez, in his Na¬ 
tural Hiftory, deferibes above two hundred fpecies peculiar to that 
kingdom, and yet pafles over many that deferve notice, fuch as the 
Cuitlacochi, the Zacua, and the Madrugador. We fliall content 
ourfelves with running over fome claffes of them, and point out any 
peculiarities, here and there, as they occur. Among the birds of 
prey there are keftrels, gofshawks, and feveral fpecies of eagles, 
ialcens, and fparrow-hawks. The naturalift; already mentioned, al¬ 
lows the birds of this clafs a fuperiority over thole of Europe; 
and the excellence of the Mexican falcons was fo remarkable, that 


(/) I do not know thc true Mexican name of the Cacomiztle, and have therefore ufed the 
flame which the Spaniards in that kingdom, gave it. Hernandez does not mention this 
^adruped. It is true he deferibes one, nndcr thc name of Cacamiztli, but thb is evi¬ 
dently an error of the prefs. 
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by the defire of Philip the Second, a hundred were every year fent BOOK r.- 
to Spain. The largeft, the moll beautiful, and the moll valuable “v— 
among the eagles is that named by the Mexicans,. Itzquauhtliy which- 
not only purfues the larger birds and hares, but will even attack 
men and bealls. There are two kinds of kellrel; the one called 
Cenotzqui is particularly beautiful. 

The Ravens of Mexico, called by the Mexicans Cacalotl^ do not, 
as in other countries, clear |lie fields of carrion, but are only em¬ 
ployed in Healing the ears of corn. The bufinefs of clearing the 
fields there, is referved principally for the Zopilots, known in South 
America by the name of Gallinazzi ; in other places, by that of 
Aure > and in fome places, though very improperly, by that of 
ravens (a). There are two very (hfferent fpecies of thefe birds ; tlie 
©ne, the Zopilote properly fo called, the other called the Cozca- 
quauhtli : they are both bigger than the raven. Thefe two fpecies 
refemble each other in their hooked bill and crooked claws, and by 
having upon their head inftead of feathers, a wrinkled membrane- 
with feme curling hairs. They fly fe high, that although they are 
pretty large, they are loft to the fight; and efpecially before a hail, 
ftorm they will be feen wheeling,^ in- vaft numbers, under the loftieft 
clouds, till they entirely difeppear. They feed upon carrion, which 
they difeover by the acutenefs of their fight and fmell, from the 
greateft height, and defeend upon it witli a majeftic flight, in a 
great fpiral courfe. They are both almoft mute. The two Ipecies 
are diilinguifliabie, however, by their fize, their colour, their num¬ 
bers, and feme other peculiarities. The Zopilots, properly fo called, 
have black feathers, with a brown head, bill, and feet j they go often 
in flocks, and rooft together upon trees (x). This fpecies is veiy 
numerous, and is to be found in all the different climates j while on 

(z^) Hernandez has, without any hefitatloni made the Zopilote a fpccIcs of raven ; but they 
arc, certainly, very different birds, not only in their fize, but in the fliape of the head ; in 
their flight, and in their voice.- Bomare fays, that the Attra is the Cofijuauth of New Spain, 
and the Tropilot of the Indians; fo that the CczeaquauhtU^ as well as the Tzopilotl^ are 
Mexican names ufed by the Indians, to denote not one bird only, but two different kinds. 

Some give the one fpecies the name of Aura^ and the other that of Zopilote^ or GalUnazzo. 

(.v) 1 he Zopilots contradi^Sl the general rule, laid down by Pliny, lib. i.v. cap. 19. Uncos 
’un'tTues hahentia omnlno non conjrrcp^anftn'i isf Jthi quaqv.e pra:elantur» The rule can only apply 
llrktly to real birds of prey, fuch as eagles, vultures, falcons, fparrow-hawks, 
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BOOK I. the contrary, the Cozcaquauhtli is far from numerous, and is pe- 
culiar to the warmer climates alone. The latter bird is larger than 
tlie Zopilot, has a red head and feet with a beak of a deep red 
colour, except towards its extremity which is white. Its feathers 
are brown except upon the neck and parts about the bread:, which 
are of a reddilli black. The wings are of an afli colour upon the 
infide, and upon the outfide are variegated with black and tawny. 

The Cozcaquauhtli is called by' the Mexicans, king of the Zopi- 
lots fyj i and they fay, that when thefe two fpecies happen to meet 
together about the fame carrion, the Zopilot never begins to eat 
till the Cozcaquauhtli has tailed it. The Zopilot is a moll ulcful 
bird to that country, for they not only clear the fields, but attend the 
crocodiles and dellroy the eggs which the fentales of thofe dreadful 
amphibious animals leave in the fand to be hatched by the heat of 
the fun. The deftnadlion of fuch a bird ought to be prohibited 
under fevere penalties. 

Among the night birds, are feveral kinds of owls, to which we 
may add the bats, although they do not properly belong to tlie dais 
of birds. There are great numbers of bats in the warm and woody 
countries j fome of them will draw blood, with dreadful bites, 
from horles and other animals. In Ibme of the very hot countries 
bats are found of a prodigious fize, but not Ib large as thofe of 
the Philippine Ifles, and other parts of the Ball. 

Under the title of aquatic birds I Iliall comprehend, not only the 
Palmipedes which fwim and live generally in the water, but the 
Jlimantcpodes alfo \ with other filhing birds which live chiefly upon 
tlie fca Ihore, upon the fides of lakes and rivers, and feek their food 

( y) The bird which now goes by the name of King of the Zcpilots^ in New Spain, feems 
from the one we are now deferibing. This modern king of the Zopilots is a llrong 
bird, of the fixe oF a common eagle; with a flatcly air; flrong claws; fine, piercing eyes; 
and a beautiful black, white, and tawny plumage. It is remarkable, particularly, fora 
certain fcarlet coloured, flefliy fubllance, which furrounds its neck like a collar, and comes 
over its head in the form of a little crown. I have had this defeription of it from a perfon 
of knowledge and veracity, who alTures me that he has feen three different individuals of 
this fpecics, and particularly that one which was fent from Mexico, in 1750, to the catholic 
king, Ferdinand VI. He farther informs me, that there was a genuine drawing of this 
bird, publiflicd in a w’ork called, the American Gazetteer. The Mexican name Cozra~ 

. quauhtli^ which means Ring Eagle, is certainly more applicable to this bird than to the 

other. The figure exhibited in our plate, is copied ftom that of the American Gazetteer. 
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in the water. Of birds of this kind there is a prodigious number 
of geefe, at leaft twenty fpecies of ducks, feveral kinds of herons 
and egrets, with vaft numbers of fwans, gulls, water-rails, 
divers, king’s filhers, pelicans, and others. The multitude of 
ducks is fometimes fo great as quite to cover the fields, and 
to appear, at a diftahce, like flocks of flieep. Among the herons 
and egrets, fome are alh-colourcd, fome perfe<fl:ly white j and others 
of which the plumage of the body is white, while the neck, 
with the tips and upper part of the wings, and a part of the 
tail, are enlivened with a bright fcarlet, or a beautiful blue. The 
Pellican, or Onocrontalus, known to the Spaniards of Mexico by 
the name of Alcatraz, is fufficiently known by that great pouch 
or venter, as Pliny calls it, which is under its bill. There are 
, two fpecies of this bird in Mexico j the one having a fmooth bill, 
the other a notched one. Although the Europeans are acquainted 
with this bird, I do not know whether they are equally well ac¬ 
quainted with the Angular circumftance of its affifting the fick or 
hurt of its own fpecies j a circumftance which the Americans fome¬ 
times take advantage of, to procure fifli vvithout trouble. They 
take a live pelican, break its wing, and after tying it to a tree, con¬ 
ceal themftlves in the neighbourhood; there they watch the coming, 
of the other pelicans with their provifions, and as foon as they fee 
thefe throw up the fifh from their pouch, run in, and after leaving a 
little for the captive bird, they carry off the reft. 

But if the Pelican is admirable for its attention to the others of 
its fpecies, the Toalquacbilli, is no lefs wonderful on account of the 
arms with which the Creator has provided it for its defence. This 
is a fmall aquatic bird; with a long, narrow neck, a fraall head; 
a long, yellow bill, long legs, feet, and claws, and a fliort tail. The 
legs and feet are alh-coloured; the body is black, with fome yellow 
feathers about the belly. Upon its head is a little circle or coronet, 
of a horny fubftance, which is divided into three very fharp points; 
and it has two others upon tlie forepart of the wings (z). 

In the other clafies of birds fome are valuable upon account of 
their flelh, fome for their plumage, and fome for their fong; 
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(*) In Braiil, alfo, there is an aquatic bird with weapons of this kind 5 but which, in 
other refpeds, is a very different bird, 
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. while others engage our attention by their extraordinary inftinft, or 
fome other remarkable quality. 

Of the birds which alK>rd a wholefome and agreeable food, I 
have counted more than feventy fpecies. Befides the common 
fowls, which were brought from the Canary Ifles to the Antilles, 
and from thefe to Mexico, there were, and ftill are fowls peculiar 
to that country; which as they partly refemble the common fowl, 
and partly the peacock, were called Gallipavos* by the Spaniards, 
and Huexolotl and Totolin by the Mexicans. Thefe birds being car¬ 
ried to Europe in return for the common fowls, have multiplied 
very faff j and efpecially in Italy, where, on account of their man¬ 
ner? and their fize, they gave them the name of Gallmacci {a) ^ but 
the European fowl has increafed greatly more in Mexico. There 
are likewife wild fowls- in great plenty, exadlly like the tame, but 
larger, and in many places of a much fweeter flelh. There, are 
partridges> quails, pheafants, cranes, turtle-doves, pigeons, and a great 
variety of others, that are efteemed in Europe. The reader will 
form fome idea of the immenfe number of quails when we foall come 
to fpeak of the ancient facrifices. The pheafants are different from 
the pheafants of Europe, and are of three kinds (^). The CoxolitU 
and ^Tepetototl, which arc both the fize of a goofe, with a crefl 
upon their heads, which they can raife and deprefs at pleafure, are 
diffinguifhable by their colour, and fome particular qualities. The 
Coxolitliy called by the Spaniards, Royal Pheafant, has a tawney- 
coloured plumage; and its flefh is more delicate than that of the- 
other. The Tepetototl will fometimes be fo tame as to pick from: 
its mafter’s hand; to run to meet him, with figns of joy, when he 
comes homc> to learn to fhut the door with its bill ;, and in every, 
thing fhow greater docility than could be expedted in a bird which 
is properly an inhabitant of the woods. I have, feen one of thefe 
pheafants which, after being fome time in a poultiy yard, had learnt to - 
fight in the manner of cocks, and would fight with them, eredting 

(a) In Bologna, they arc called Tocchi and Tocchini^ and in other places, GalU d"*India* ^ 
Tl'be French call them Dindesy DindonSf and Coqs ^Inde* 

• {li) Bomare reckons the Huat%in among the pheafants ; but for what reafon, I do not 
know, as the Huatxin belongs with crows, zopilots and others, to the fecond clafs ; the 
birds of prey, • In Englifli, the Turkey. 
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the feadien of his creft, as the cocks do thoie of the neck. Its 
feathers are of a ihining black, and its legs and feet afh-coloured. v—< 

The phealants of the third fpecies, called by the Spaniards, GritmeSy 
that is, fcreamers, are fmaller. than the other two; with a brown 
body, and a black tail and wings. The Chachalaca, the flcfli of 
which is very good eating, is about the lize of the common fowl. 

The upper part of the body is of a brown colour, the under part 
whitilh, and the bill and feet blueifh. It is inconceivable what a 
noife thefe birds make in the woods, with their cries; which, al¬ 
though they fomewhat refemble the cackling of fowls, are much 
louder, more conftant, and more difagreeable. There are leveral 
Ipecies of turtle-doves, and pigeons, fome common to Europe, others 
peculiar to thofe countries. 

The birds valuable for their plumage are lb many and lb beau-i^ 
tiful, that we Ihould afford a greater pleafure to our readers, if 
we could bring them before their eyes, with all the colours which 
adorn them. I have reckoned five and thirty fpecies of Mexican 
birds, that are fuperlatively beautiful ; of Ibme of which I muA'take 
particular notice. 

The Huitzitzilin is that wonderful little bird fo often celebrated 
by the hiftorians of America, for its finallnefs, its adtivity, the lin¬ 
gular beauty of its plumage, the thinnefs of its food, and the length 
of its deep in the winter. That deep, or rather ftate of immobility, 
occafioned by the mimbnels or torpor of its limbs, has been often ro* 
quired to be proved in legal form, in order to convince Ibme incre^ ' 
dulous Europeans; an incredulity arifing from ignorance alone, as 
the fame kind of torpor takes place in many parts of Europe, 
in dormice, hedge-hogs, fwallows, bats, and other animals whole 
blood is of the fame temperature; although perhaps it does not 
continue fo long in any of them as in the Huitzitziliny which 
in fome countries remains without motion from Odtober to 
April. There are nine fpecies of Huitzitziliny did^ing in fizc 
and colour (c). 

The 

(c) The Spaniards of Mexico call this bird Chupamirtc^ becaufe it fucks chiefly the 
flowers of a plant known there, thou^ very improperly, by the name of a Myrtle. In 
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The ^lauiquechol is an aquatic bird of fome lize, with feathers of a 
beautiful fcarlet colour, or a reddifli-white, except thofe of the neck, 
which arc black. It lives upon the lea-fliores, and by the fides of rivers ; 
and lives only upon live filh, never touching any thing that is dead. 

The Nepapantototl, is a wild duck which frequents the lake of 
Mexico, and feems to have all the colours together aflembled in its 
plumage. 

The ‘TlacuiloltototJ, or painted bird, juftly deferves*'its name; for 
its beautiful feathers are variegated with red, blue, purple, green-, 
and black. Its eyes are black, with a yellow iris; and the feet afh- 
coloured. 

The Tzinizcan is of the fize of a pigeon, with a fmall, crooked^ 
yellow bill. The head and neck are like thofe of a pigeon, but 
adorned with fhining green feathers; the breaft and belly are white 
except near the tail, which is variegated with white and blue; ths 
tail is green upon the upper fide, and black underneath; the wings 
are partly black, and partly white; and the eyes are black, with 
reddifh yellow irides. This bird lives upon the fea-coalts. 

The Mezcanauhtli, is a wild duck, about as large as a domellic 
fowl, but of fingular beauty. Its bill is pretty long and broad, 
azure above, and black upon the underfide; the feathers of the body 
are white, and marked with numerous black fjxjts. The wings 
are white and brown on the under-fide, and upon the upper-fide 
variegated with black, white, blue, green, and tawny-colour. Its 
feet are of a yellowifh red; its head brown, and tawny-coloured, 
and partly purple, with a beautiful white fpot betwixt the eyes and 
bill: the eyes are black; and the tail is blue above, brown below, 
and white at its extrennty. 

The Tlauhtototl is extremely like the Tlacuiloltototl in its colours, 
but is fmaller. The Huacamaye and the Cardinals, fo much prized 
by the Europeans, upon account of their fine colours, arc very 
common in this country. 

All thefe beautiful birds and others peculiar to Mexico, befidcs 
fome which have been brought thither from the countries adjacent. 


Other parts of America, it is called Chupajlor^ PicaJIor, Tomhtejo^ Colilfrey &c.- Among the 
numerous authors who deferibe this precious little bird, no one gives a better idea of the 
beauty of its plumage than Acofta, 
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are of great value to the Mexicans, in their lingular works of Mo£uc, 
which we ihall mention in another place. Peacocks have been car¬ 
ried there from the old continent, but they have not been attended 
to} and have, therefore, propagated very flowly. 

Many authors, who allow to the birds of Mexico a fuperiority 
in the beauty of their plumage, have denied < them that of fong: 
but we can with perfedt confidence affirm, that that opinion has not 
been formed'<rpon real obfervation, but has proceeded from ignorance, 
as it is more difficult for Europeans to hear the Mexican birds than 
to fee them. 

There are in Mexico, as well as in Europe, gold-finches and 
nightingales, and at leaf): two-and-twenty fpecies belides, of finging 
birds, which are little or nothing inferior to thefe j but all that we 
are acquainted with are furpafled by the very famous Ccntzontliy fo 
named by the Mexicans to exprefs the wonderful variety of its 
notes {d). It is impolTible to give any idea of the fweetnefs and 
mellownefs of its fong, of the harmony and variety of its tones, 
^ of the facility with which it learns to imitate whatever it hears. 
It counterfeits naturally, not only the notes of other birds, but 
even the different noiles of quadrupeds. It is of the fize of a com¬ 
mon thrufli. Its body is white upon the under-fide, and grey above ; 
with fome white feathers, efpecially about the head and tail. It 
eats any thing, but delights chiefly in flies, which it will pick from 
one’s finger with figns of pleafure. The Centzontli is to be found 
every where in great numbers; yet they are fo much eftecmed, that I 
have feen five-and-twenty crowns paid for one. Attempts have often 
been made to bring it to Europe, but I do not know if they ever 
fucceeded: and I am perfuaded that, although it could be brought 
to Europe alive, yet it could not be, without injuring its voice 
and other qualifications, by a change of climate and the hardihips of 
a voyage. 

Ccntzo?ttlatotley (for that is the real name, and Centzontli is but an abbreviation) mcans- 
tbe many-voiced. The Mexicans ufe the word Centzontli (four hundred) as the Latins 
did miJle fexcentiy to exprefs an indefinite and innumerable multitude. The Greek name 
oi Polyglotta^ which fome modern Ornithologills apply to it, correfponds to the Mexican 
name. See further what we fay of CenzontUy in our difVertations, 
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fiOOK L The birds called Cardinals, are not lefs delightful to the ear, 
- from the fweetnefs of their fong, than to the fight, by the beauty 
•of their fcarlct plumage, and creft. The Mexican Calandra 
lings very fweetly alfo, and its fong refembles that of the nightingale, 
its. leathers are varied with white, yellow, and grey. It weaves its 
ncll in a wonderful • riianner, with hairs parted together with fomc 
kind of vifeid fubftance, and fufpending like a little bag, from the 
bough of a tree. The 7'tgrfllo, or little Tiger, which is likewife of 
fome value upon account of its mufic, is fo named from its feathers 
being fpotted like the Ikin of a tiger. The Cultlaccochi refembles 
the Centzontli, in the excellence of its fong, as well as in lize 
and colour, as the Coztotstl exadlly does the Canary bird, brought 
thither from the Canaries. The Mexican Sparrows, called Gorriones 
by the Spaniards, are nothing like the real fparrows, except in their 
lize, their manner of hopping, and in making their nerts in the holes 
of walls. Their body is white upon the uiider-lide, and grey upon 
the upper j but at a certain age, the heads of fome become red, and 
others yellow (e). Their flight is laborious, from the fmallnefs of 
their wings, or the weaknefs of their feathers. Their fong is moft 
delightful and various. There are great numbers of thefe finging 
birds in the capital, and the other cities and villages of Mexico. 

The talking birds too, or thole which imitate the human voice, 
are to be found in equal abundance, in the country of Anahuac. 
Even among the finging birds there are fome which learn a lew 
words} fuch as the celebrated Centzontli, and the Acolcbicbt, or 
bird with the red back, which from that mark the Spaniards have 
called the Commendador. The Cebiiariy which is bigger than a 
common thrulh, counterfeits the human voice, but in a tone that 
appears burlefqued; and will follow travellers a great way. The 
^Izanabuei refembles the magpie in lize, but is of a different colour. 
It learns to fpeak, fteals cunningly whatever it can get, and in every 
refpc<rt Ihows a kind of inftindt fuperior to what w’e generally ob- 
ierve in other birds. But of all the fpeaking birds, the parrots hold 
the flirt place j of which they reckon, in Mexico, four principal 

I have heard it faid, that the Gorriones with red heads arc the males; and ihofc with 
yellow beadS; the females, 

Ipecies, 
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i|)eeie9) namely, the Huacamayat tjie I’oznenetlf the Cochdtly and book 
ihe ^iltototl (f), 

The Huacamaya, the larged of all the parrots, is more valuable 
fbr its beautiful feathers than for its fpeaklng. It articulates words* 
mdiftinftly, and its voice is harfli and difagreeable.. The Toznenetl, 
which is the bed of them all, is about the lize of a pigeon; its 
feathers arc of a green colour, except upon the head, and fore-part 
of the wings, which in fome of them are red,, and in others yellow. 

It learns any words or tune, and imitates them faithfully. It natu¬ 
rally imitates the laugh of a man, or other ridiculous found, the cries . 
erf” children, and the various noifes of different animals. There 
are three fpecies of the Cochotl differing from each other in fize: 
and plumage, which in them all is beautiful; and the prevailing 
' colour is green. The larged of the Cochotls is nearly as large as the 
Toznenetl: the two other fpecies, called by the Spaniards, Caterincy. 
are fmaller.. They all learn to talk, though not fb perfectly as the 
, Toznenetl. The ^iltatotl, is the fmalled kind of parrot, arid the 
lead valuable for fpeaking.. Thefe fmall parrots whofe plumage is 
of the mod beautiful green, fly always in large flocks, fometimes 
making a. great noife in the air ; and at other times committing havoc 
among the grain. When perched upon the trees they can hardly 
be di^nguifhed, by their colour from the leaves. All the other 
parrots go generally in pairs, a male and female.^ 

The Madrugadores fgjy which we fhall call the Anaakeners, or 
twilight birds, and which are called by the Mexicans Tzacua,. 
although they are not fo remarkable for beauty or fbng, deferve par¬ 
ticular notice for fbme other qualities. Thefe birds are the lad 
among the day birds to go to rood at night, and the fird to leave 
it in the morning, and to announce the return of the fun. They 
never ceafe to fing and frolic, till an hour after fun-fet; begin again, 
liong before the dawn, and never feem fo happy as during the morning 

(/) The To 2 nenctl and Cochotl, arc called by the Mexican Spaniards, Pericos VinA-Loros*- 
The word Huacamaya is from the Haitinian language whijh was fpoken in Hifpaniola. 
re from the Quichoan or Incan, and Toznenetly Cocbotly and from the Mexican. 

ig) Madrugadory in Spanifh means early rifer \ but aa there b no word in Italian that' 
anfwers to it; the -Author has employed that of Defiatore or Ah wrken£r. He feems to think,, 
however, that the name of Uccello crepnfcalate or 5w///)^ hiHi,.would bo.more applicable. 

and< 
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and evening twilight. About an hour before the break of day, one 
of them begins from the bough of a tree where he has palled the 
night along with many others of his fpecies, to call them, with a 
llirill, clear note, which he continually repeats with a tone of glad- 
nefs, till fome of his companions hear and anfwer him. When they 
are all awake, they make a very chearful noife, which may be heard 
at a great diftance. In the journies I have made through the king¬ 
dom of Michuacan, where they abound, they were of fome ufe to 
me, as they always roufed me in time, to allow me to fet out by the 
break of day. Tliefe birds are about as large as fparrows. 

The Tzacua, a bird which refembles the above mentioned ,Calandra 
in fizc, in colour, and in the form of its neft is ftill more furprifing. 
Thefe birds live in fociety j and every tree is to them a village, com- 
pofed of a great number of nefts, all hanging from the boughs. 
One of them which does the office of the head or the guard of the 
village, refides in the middle of the tree; from which it flies about 
from one nell to another, vifiting them all, and after finging a little 
while, returns to its place; while the reft remain perfedlly filent. If 
any bird of a different fpecies approaches the tree, he flies to it, and , 
endeavours, with his bill and wings, to drive it off; but if a man, or 
any other large animal comes near, he flies fereaming to another tree, 
and if at that time any Tzacuas belonging to the fame village happen 
to be returning from the fields, he meets them, and changing his 
note, obliges them to retire again: as foon as he perceives the danger 
over, he returns happy to his wonted round of vifiting the nefts. 
Thefe obfervations upon the Tzacua, made by a man of penetration, 
learning, and veracity (^), fliould make us expedt to find fome things 
ftill more extraordinary in thefe birds, if the obfervations were re¬ 
peated ; but we muft now leave thefe pleafant objedts, and turn our 
eyes upon fome that are of the moll difagreeable kind. 

The reptiles of Mexico may be reduced to two orders or claffes j 
namely, the four-footed, and the af>oiies or thole without feet (/). In 

(h) The Abbe D. Giufeppc Rafaclle Campoi. 

(i) I am perfeftly aware of the variety of opinions entertained by different authors, with 
refped to the animals which ought to be claifcd among the reptiles : but as I do not under¬ 
take to give an exa£t arrangement, but merely to prefent them in fome order to the reader, 
J take the term of ReftiUy in the fame fenfe in which it was commonly undcrflood of old, 

the 
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the firft clafs arc crocodiles, lizards, frogs and toads: in the fecond BO OK I . 
all kinds of ferpentsl 

The Mexican crocodiles refemble the African in fize, form, vora¬ 
city, way of living, and in all the other peculiarities of their charac¬ 
ter; They abound in many of the lakes and rivers in the hot coun-' 
tries, and deftroy men and other animals. It would be altogether 
fuperfluous to give any defcription of thefe terrible animals, when fo 
much has been written about them in other books. 

Among the greater lizards we reckon the Acalteteporit and the 
Iguana. The Acaltctapon, known to the Spaniards by the very im¬ 
proper name of Scorpions^ are two lizards which refemble each other 
in colour and in form, but very different in their fize and tails. The 
fmalleft is about fifteen inches, with a long tail, fhort legs, a red, 
broad, cloven tongue, a grey rough fkin covered with white warts 
like pearls, a fluggifli pace, and a fierce afpedt. From the mufcles 
of the hind-legs to the extremity of the tail, its fkin is crofled with 
yellow lines in the form of rings. The bite of this animal is pain¬ 
ful, but not mortal as fome have imagined. It is peculiar to the 
warmer climates. The other lizard is an inhabitant of the Tame cli¬ 
mate, but twice as large, being, according to the report of feme who 
have- feen it, about two feet and a half long, and more than a foot 
thick round tlie back and belly. It has a fhort tail, with a thick 
head and legs. This lizard is the fcourge of rabbits. 

The Iguana is a harmlefs lizard, fufficiently known in Europe from 
the accounts of American hiftorians. They abound in the warm 
countries, and arc of two kinds, the one a land animal, and the other 
amphibious. Some of them have been found as long as three feet. 

They run tvitli great fpeed, and are very nimble in climbing trees. 

I'heir eggs and flelh are eatable, and praifed by feme authors, but their 
flefli is hurtful to thofe labouring under the French dileafc. 

Of the fmaller lizards there are a great many fpecies, differing in 
fize, colour, and other circumflances j of which feme are poifenous, 
and others harmlefs. Among the latter the firfl place is due to the 
cameleon, called by the Mexicans ^.atapalcatl. This refcmblcs the 
common cameleon almoft in every refpedt, but diiTcrs in having no 
-crefi, and in havipg large, round, open ears. Among the other lizards 
VoL. I. I of 
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BOOK I. of the harmlefs kind, there is none worth notice but the 
' “ ' fkj, which is remarkable for its thape and fome other peculiarities. 

It is perfectly round, cartilaginous, and feels very cold to the touch : 
the diameter of its body is fix inches. Its head is very hard, and Ipot- 
ted with various colours. It is fo lazy and fluggilh, that it does not 
move even although it is fliaken. When its head is ftruck, or its 
eyes prefTed, it darts out from them, to about two or three paces dif- 
tance, a few drops of blood; but is in every thing elfe an inoifenfive 
animal, and feems to take pleafure in being handled. It would feem 
as if, being of fo cold a conftitution, it received fome comfort from 
the heat of the hand. 

Among the poifonous lizards, the worft feems to be that one v»hich„ 
from its being uncommon, got the name of Tetzauhqui with the 
Mexicans. It is very fmall, of a grey colour, which is of a yellowilh 
hue upon the body, and blueifli upon the tail. There are fome others 
reckoned venomous, and known by the Spaniards by the name of Sa-- 
lamanquefas, or that of Scorpions (for this name is applied to many 
reptiles by the vulgar) : but I am certain, from many obfervations, that 
thofe lizards are either entirely void of poifon, or at leaft, if they have 
any, it is not fo active as is generally imagined. We may make the 
fame remark with refpedt to toads, as we have never feen or heard of 
any bad effects occafioned by their venom, although in many warm 
and humid places the earth is entirely covered with them. In thole 
places there are fome toads of eight inches diameter. 

In the lake of Chaleo there are three very numerous fpecies of frogs, 
of three very different fizes and colours, and very common at the ta¬ 
bles in the capital. Thofe of Huaxteca are excellent, and will fome- 
times weigh a Spanifh pound: but I never ^w or heard in that coun¬ 
try the tree frogs, which are fo common in Italy and other parts of 
•Europe. 

The ferpents are of much greater variety than the reptiles already 
mentioned, there being many of different fizes and colours, fome poL- 
fonous and others innocent. 

The mofl confiderable in point of fize feems to have been one called 
Cananhcoatl by the Mexicans. It was about three Parifian perches 

(h) Sec this lizard in onr plate, 

long, 
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long, and of the thicknefs of a middle fized man. One of the 77;/- 
coas, or black ferpents, which Hernandez faw in the mountains of 
Tepoztlan, was not quite fo large; which, although it was not equal 
in thicknefs, yet was ten Spaniih cubits, or more than fixteen Parifian 
feet long. Such monftrous ferpents are feldom to be found now adays, 
unlefs in fome folitary wood, at a diftance from the capital. 

The moft remarkable of the poifonous ferpents are the AbueyaSlli, 
the Cuicuilcoatlt the Teixminani, the Cencoatlf and the ‘Teotlacozauhqui, 

The T'eotlacozauhquii of which there are feveral Ipecies, is the fa¬ 
mous rattle-fnake. Its colour and fize are various, but it is commonly 
three or four feet long. The rattle may be confidered as an appendix 
to the vertebrae, and confifls of rings of a horny fubflance, moveable, 
and connected with each other by means of articulations or joints, every 
one being compofed of three fmall bones (IJ. The rattle founds 
whenever the fnakes moves, and particularly when he is in motion to 
bite. This fnake moves with great rapidity, and upon that account 
it likewife obtained among the Mexicans the name of Ebecacoatly or 
aerial ferpent. Its bite is attended with certain death, unlefs remedies 
are fpeedily applied, among which the moft effedtual is thought to be 
the holding of the wounded part fome time in the earth. It bites 
with two teeth placed in the upper jaw, which as in the viper and 
other fpecies of ferpents, are moveable, hollow, and piCTced at the ex¬ 
tremity. The poifon, which is a yellowifh cryftallizable liquor, is 
contained in fome glands which lie oyer the roots of thofq two teeth. 
Thefe glands being comprefTed in the adtion of biting, dart through 
the hollow of the teeth the fatal liquid, and pour it by the apertures 
into the wound and the mafs of blood. We Ihould have been glad to 
communicate to the public fevqral other obfervations which we have 
jnade upon this fubjedt, if the nature of this hiftory fhould have per¬ 
mitted it fmj. 

The AbueyaSlU is not very different from the fnake juft defcribed, 
except in having no rattle. This fnake, as we are told by Hernandez, 


BOOK I. 



(1) Hernandez fays, that a new ring is added every year, and that the number of the rings 
correfpond with the years of the fnake^s age: but wc do not know whether this is founded 
upon his O'An obfervations or the reports of others. 

{ni) Father Inamma, a Jefult iniflionaiy of California, has made many cxpcilincnts upon 
fnakes, which ferve to confirm thofe made by Mead upon vipers. 

I 2 com- 
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!• communicates that kind of poifon called- by the ancients Hemirrhoos^ 
which occafions the blood to burfl: from the mouth, nofe, and Cyes 
of the perfon who has received it. There are certain antidotes, how¬ 
ever, which prevent thefe virulent eftc(fls. 

The Cuicuilcoatl, fo named from the variety of its colours, is not 
quite eight inches long, and of the thicknefs of the little finger j but 
its poifon is as adtive as that of the Teotlacozauhqui. 

The Tetxminani is that kind of ferpent which Pliny calls Jaciilum. 
It is of a long flender form, with a grey-coloured back and a purple 
belly. It moves always in a flraight line, and never coils, but fprings 
from the trees upon pafTengers, and has thence derived its name/^«^. 
Thefe fnakes arc to be found in the mountains of Quauhnahuac, and 
in other hot countries; but I never knew any inftance of fuch a thing 
happening to any traveller, although I lived fo many years in that 
kingdom ; and I can fay the fame thing of the terrible efiedls aferibed 
to the Ahueyadtli. 

The Cencoatl foj, which is alfo a poifonous fnake, is about five feet 
long, and eight inches round at the thickeft part. The mofi; remark¬ 
able quality of this fnake is its fhining in the dark. Thus does the 
provident Author of nature, by various imprefiions on our fenfes, at 
one time upon our cars by the noife of a rattle, at another time upon 
our eyes by the imprefiions of light, awake our attention to guard 
againft approaching danger. 

Among the harmlefs fnakes, of which there are feveral kinds, we 
cannot pafs over the ‘Tzicatlinan, and the Maqui%coatL The T'zicnt- 
linan is very beautiful, about a foot in length, and of the thicknefs 
of the little finger. It lives always in ant-hills j and it takes fo much 
pleafure in being among ants, that it will accompany thefe infedls 
upon their expeditions, and return with them to their ufual neft. 
The Mexican name T’zicatlinan, fignifies mother of ants, and that is the 
name given it by the Spaniards; but I fulpedl that all the attachment 
which this little fnake fhews to ant-hills, proceeds only from its liv¬ 
ing upon the ants themfelves. 

{n) The Mexicans give this fnake the name alfo of AFicoail; the Spaniards that of SiCtillaj 
both lignifying the fame thing with the Jaculum of the Latins. 

There are fome other fpecies of fnakes which having the fame colours with the Ccncoad^ 
go by the fame name, but they arc all of a harmlefs nature. 

The 
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The Maquizcoatl is about the fame fize but of a (hining filvery hue. BOOK I, 
The tail is thicker than the head, and this fnake can move progref- ^ 

Cvely with either extremity at pleafure. It is called by the Greeks 
Amphijheana (/>) i it is a very fare fpecies, and has never been feen as far 
as I know, in any other place than the valley of Toluca. 

Of all the variety of fnakes which are found in the unfrequented 
woods of that kingdom, I believe that no viviparous fpecies has been 
difcovered, except the acoatl or water-fnake, which too is only fup- 
pofed, but not certainly known, to be viviparous. That fnake is 
about twenty inches long and one thick: its teeth are exceeding fmall, 

.the upper part of the head is black, the fides of it are blue, and the 
under part yellow. The back is ftriped with blue and black, the belly 
is entirely blue. 

The ancient Mexicans who took delight in rearing all kinds of ani¬ 
mals, and who by long familiarity loft that horror which fuch ani¬ 
mals naturally infpire, iifed to catch in the fields a little green harm- 
lefs fnake, which being brought up at home, and well fed, would 
fometimes grow to the fize of a man. It was generally kept in a tub, 
which it never left but to receive its food from its mafter’s hand y 
v^bich it would take, either mounted upon his ftioulder or coiled about 
his legs. 

If from the land we now turn our eyes to the rivers, lakes, and 
feas of Anahuac, we (hall find in them a much greater variety of crea¬ 
tures. Even the known fpecies of their fifti are innumerable j for of 
thofe only which ferve for the nouriihment of man, I have counted 
upwards of a hundred fpecies, without reckoning the turtle, crab, 
lobfter, or any other teftaceous or cruftaceous animal. Of the fifh, 
fome are common to both the feas j fome are peculiar to the Mexican 
gulf alone, others to the Pacific Ocean; and fome are to be found 
only in the lakes and rivers. 

The fifh common to both the feas are whales, dolphins, fword-fifti, Xiir, 
faw-fifti, tiburones, manatis, mantas, porpoifes, bonitas, cod, mullets. The fiih of 

the feas, ri-r 

(f) Pliny, in lib. viii, cap. 23, gires the Amphijheana two heads; but the Greek name vers, and 
means nothing more than the double motion. The two-headed ferpcnt of Pliny has been fcen lakes of A-- 
in Europe, and fome have alTerted that it is to be met with in Mexico, but I do not know that nahuac.^ 
that any one has feen it. If it has been found in that country, it cannot be confidered as a 
natural fpecies, but rather as a monller, like the two-headed eagle found a few years fincc in 
Oaaca, and fent to the Catholic king. 

I thornbacks. 
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BOOK r. thornbacks, barbels, flying-filh, (had, lobfters, foies, and a great ma- 
ny others, together with leveral ipecies of tortoifes, polypus, crabs, 
Ipunges, &c. 

The Mexican gulf, befides thofe already mentioned, affords ftur- 
geons, pike, congers, turbot, lampreys, cuttle-fifh, anchovies, carp, 
cels, nautilufes, &c. 

In the Pacific Ocean, befides thofe common to the two feas, there 
are falmons, tunnies, fea fcorpions, herrings, and others. 

In the lakes and rivers, are three or four kinds of white fifh, carp, 
mullet, trout, barbels, eels, and many others. 

As the particular defcription of thefe fifh would be foreign to the ob- 
jetft of our hiflory, and of little ufe to the European reader, we fhall 
only take notice of a few of the more remarkable circumflances with 
refpe<St to them. 

The T'iburon belongs to that clafs of fea-animals called by the an¬ 
cients Caniculce. Its great voracity, its fize, ftrength, and fwiftnefs, 
are Well known. It has two, three, and fometimes more rows of 
lliarp ftrong teeth, and fwallows whatever is thrown to it whether 
eatable or not. A whole fheep’s fkin, and even a large butcher’s 
knife, has been found in its belly. This fifh frequently accompanies 
veffels, and by Oviedo’s account there have been Tiburones, which have 
kept up with a veffel in full fail with a fair wind, for five hundred 
miles, and often fwimming round the fhip to catch any filth that was 
thrown from it. 

The Manati or L, ament in ^ as it is called by fome, is a larger fifh 
than the Tiburont and of a very different difpofition. Oviedo fays, 
that Manatis have been catched of fuch a fize as to require a cart, with 
two pair of oxen to draw them. It is like the ‘Tiburon viviparous, but 
the female brings only one young one at a time, which, however, is 
of a great fize (rj. The flefh of this animal is delicate, and fomething 

like 

(r) Buffbn agrees with Hernandez in faying that the Manaii brings but one young one 
at a time ; but other perfons affirm that (he brings two. Perhaps the fame thing takes place 
vyiih the Manati as with the human fpecies ; which is commonly to have only one, but fome¬ 
times to have two or more, Hernandez deferibes the copulation of ihcfe animals in thefe 
words ; Humano more coit^ ftcmuia fuplna fere tota in Vittore procumbente^ et ceJeritate quadam fu^ 
f^rvtnictitc I'tarcn We do not with fomc modern naturalifts rank the Manati among quadrir- 

peds, 
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like veal. Some authors place the Manati in the clafs of amphibious BOOK U 
animals, but improperly, as it is never upon land j but only raifes its 
head, and a part of its body, out of the water, to broufe upon the 
herbage which grows along the. banks of the rivers fsj. 

The Manta is that flat fifh mentioned by Ulloa and others, which 
is fo hurtful to the pearl-fifhers, and which I have no doubt is the 
fame with that which Pliny has defcribed, though he feems not to 
have been very well acquainted with it, under the name of Nubes or 
Nebula (t). It is not improbable, that this fifh has made its way 
into thefe fcas from thofe of the old world in the fame manner as fome 
others appear to have done. The ftrength of this fifh is fo great that 
it will not only ftrangle a man whom it embraces or winds itfclf about, 
but it has even been feen to take the cable of an anchor and move it 
from the place where it had been caft. It has been called Mantas 
becaufe when it lies flretched upon the fea, as it frequently does, it 
feems like a fleece of wool floating upon the water. 

The fword-fifh of thefe feas is quite different from that of Green¬ 
land. The fword is larger, and in its figure more nearly refembling 
a real fword j and is not placed in the fame manner with that of the 
Greenland fifh upon the hinder part, but upon the fore part of the 


pedsy although it is viviparous; becaufc every one by the name of quadruped under^ands an 
animal with four feet, but the Manati has only two, and thefe impcifcdlly formed. 

(j) Mr. dc la Condaminc confirms our obfervation with refped to the Manati’s living 
conOantly in water, and the fame thing had been faid two centuries before by two eye-wit- 
neiTes Oviedo and Hernandez. It is true, that Hernandez docs feem to fay the contrary ; 
but this is owing merely to a typographical error, w^hich is obvious to CVC17 reader. I fhould 
mention likewife, that the INlanati, although properly a fea-animal, is frequently to be 
found in rivers. 

(/) Iffiferunt (Urinatores) et nuhem quaudatn crajfcfctrc fufer capita^ planornm pifeium Jimihmy 
prementem cos^ arcentemque a rniprocando ct oh idJiilos pr^acutos linen anyuw os hahere fefe ; qtiia 
in Jipcrfojfte ita^ non recedant^ caliginis ct pavoris^ ut arbitrovy opere* Nnhe/n cnim Jive nehulam 
(cujus nomine id malum appellant) inter animalia baud ullatn reperit quifqitatn, Plin. Hiftor. Nat. 
lib. ix. cap, 46. The account given of this cloud by thofe divers is much the fame with that 
which the divers in the American fcas give of themanta, and the name of the cloud is per- 
feflly applicable to it, as it really feems to be a cloud to thofo who are in the w^ater below it; 
our fwiinmers likewife carry long knives, or lharp {licks, for the purpofe of di^periing this 
ttnimal. This obfervation which has efcaped all the interpreters of Pliny, was made by my 
countryman and friend the Abbe D. Jof. Raf. Campoi, a man not lefs difiingiiifiled by hrs 
manners and integrity, than by his eloquence and erudition, particularly in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, in Hiftory, in Criticifm, and in Geography, His death upon the 29th of December, 
*777> prevented his finifhing feveral very ufeful works which he had begun. 

body. 
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BOOK I. body, like the faw-fifli. It moves this fword at pleafure, with great 
L'—uj employs it as an oflfenfive weapon. 

Of the two Ipecies of faw-fifh to be found in thofe feas, the one is 
that common one known to Pliny, and deferibed by fo many natu- 
ralifts. The other, which is about a foot in length, has a row of 
teeth or prickles like a faw, upon its back, which has obtained it the 
name of ‘tlatecojii, from the Mexicans, and from the Spaniards that 
of Sierra. 

The Roballo is one of the mofl: numerous fpecics, and affords the 
moft delicate food, efpecially the kind peculiar to rivers. Hernandez 
took this fifli to be the fame with the Lupus of the ancients, and 
Campoi imagined it to be the Afellus Minor 1 but this mufl have been 
altogether conjecture, for the deferiptions of thofe fifh left us by the 
ancients are fo imperfeCt, that it is impoffible to afeertain their iden¬ 
tity. 

The Gobbo (called by the Spaniards Corcoboda), was fo called from 
a rifing or prominence reaching from the neck to the*mouth, which 
latter part is exceedingly fmall. The Sfirena had likewife the name of 
Picuda (which we might tranflate long-fnout), from the lower jaw 
being longer than the upper. 

The Rofpo is a very dilagreeable fifli to look at; of a perfectly round 
fliape, three or four inches in diameter, and without fcales. It af¬ 
fords a pleafxnt wholefome food. 

Among the eels there is one called Huitzii-zilmichin by the Mexi¬ 
cans, which is about three feet long and very flender. Its body is 
covered with a fort of fmall plates, inflead of fcales. The fnout is 
about eight inches in length, with the upper jaw longer tlian the 
lower, in which it differs from all other eels, which this fpecies 
likewife furpalles, as well in the delicacy of its flefh as in the lize of 
its body. 

The Bob©, is a very fine fifh, about two feet long, and four or 
fix inches broad at the broadefl part; and is in high eflecm as an 
excellent food. The river Barbel, known by the name of Bagre, 
is of the fame fize with the Bobo, and of exquifite flavour, but 
unwholefome till it is cleanfed with lemon juice, or fome other acid, 
from a certain kind of froth or vifeid liquor which adlicres to it. 

The 
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The Bobos, I believe are got only in the rivers which fall Into the BOOK I. 
Mexican gulf, and the Barbels in thofe which difcharge themfelves 
into lakes, or into the Pacific Ocean. The flefli of thefe two kinds, 
although very delicate, dpes not equal that of the Pampano, and the 
Colombella, which are defervedly efteemed fuperior to all others. 

The Curvina is about a foot and a half long, of a flender, round 
fliape, and of a blackifli purple colour. In the head of this fifli j*e 
found, two fmall, white ftones like alabafter, each an inch and a half 
long, and about four lines broad, of which three grains taken in water, 
are thought to be ufeful in a ftoppage of urine. 

The Botetto is a fmall fifh, not more than eight inches in length, 
but exceflively thick. This fifh, while it lies alive upon the beach, 
immediately fwells, whenever it is touched, to an enormous fize; and 
boys often take pleafure in making it burft with a kick. The liver is 
fo poifonous as to kill with ftrong convulfions in half an, hour after it 
is eaten. 

The Occhione fujy is a flat, round fifh of eight or ten inches di¬ 
ameter. The underpart of the body is perfectly flat, but the upper is 
convex j and in the center, which is the higheft part, it has a Angle 
eye as large as that of an ox, and furniflied with its neceffary eye-lids. 

The eye remains open even after it is dead, which fometimcs creates a 
degree of horror to a fpeilator/^x^. 

The Iziacmicbiity or white fifh, has ^ways been in great repute In 
Mexico, and is now as common at the Spanifh tables as it ufed to 
be anciently at thofe of the Mexicans. There are three or four fpe- 
cies. The Amilotl, which is the largefl and the mofl efteemed, is 
more than a foot in length, and has two fins upon the back, two 
at the fides, and one under the belly. The Xahnkbin feems to be 
of the fame kind with the former, but not quite fo large. The 
JacapitzabuaCy which is the fmalleft kind, is not more than eight 

{h) ThLs fifh, which is only found in California, either has no name, or we, at leaf}, 
arc not acquainted with it; for which reafon we have given it one, we think, fuiliciently 
applicable, namely, that of Occhionc, 

(.v) Campoi was perfuadt d that the Occhione is the Uranofeopo^^ or Callionymos of Pliny ; but 
Pliny has not left any defeription of that fifli. The name of Urannfeoposy which was the only 
foundation of Campoi’s opinion, is equally applicable to all thofe lifh which, having eyes 
tipon the head, look upwards to the ikv, fuch as Ikates, and other flat fifli. 
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The Bobos, I believe are got only in the rivers which fall Into the 
Mexican gulf, and the Barbels in thofe which difcharge themfelves 
into lakes, or into the Pacific Ocean. The flefh of thefe two kinds, 
although very delicate, dpes not equal that of the Pampano, and the 
Colombella, which are defervedly efteemed fuperior to all others. 

The Curvina is about a foot and a half long, of a (lender, round 
fliape, and of a blackifh purple colour. In the head of this fifh a*c 
found, two fmall, white ftones like alabafter, each an inch and a half 
long, and about four lines broad, of which three grains taken in water, 
are thought to be ufeful in a ftoppage of urine. 

The Botetto is a fmall fifh, not more than eight inches in length, 
but exceflively thick. This fifh, while it lies alive upon the beach, 
immediately fwells, whenever it is touched, to an enorriaous fize; and 
boys often take pleafure in making it burft with a kick. The liver is 
fo poifonous as to kill with flrong convulfions in half an hour after it 



is eaten. 


The Occhione fuj, is a flat, round fifh of eight or ten inches di¬ 
ameter. The underpart of the body is perfedtly flat, but the upper is 
convex •, and in the center, which is the higheft part, it has a Angle 
eye as large as that of an ox, and furnifhed with its neceffary eye-lids. 
The eye remains open even after it is dead, which fometimcs creates a 
degree of horror to a fpedtator/'xy. 

The Iz-tacmicbiny or white fifh, has ^ways been in great repute In 
Mexico, and is now as common at the Spanifh tables as it ufed to 
be anciently at thofe of the Mexicans. There are three or four fpe- 
cies. The Amilotl, which is the largefl and the mofl efteemed, is 
more than a foot in length, and has two fins upon the back, two 
at the fides, and one under the belly. The Xabntchin feems to be 
of the fame kind with the former, but not quite fo large. The 
yacapitzahuacy which is the fmalleft kind, is not more than eight 


(//) This fifh, which is only found in California, cither has no name, or we, at leaf!, 
arc not acquainted with it; for which reafon we have given it one, we think, fuiliciently 
applicable, namely, that of Occhionc. 

(.v) Campoi was perfuadtd that the Occhione is the Urano/cayof^ or Callionymos of Pliny ; but 
Plinv has not left any defeription of that fiftl. The name of Uranofeoposy which was the only 
foundation of Campoi’s opinion, is equally applicable to all thofe iifli which, having eyes 
upon the head, look upwards to the iky, fuch as ikates, and other flat fifh. 
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BOOK I. inches long, and one inch and a half broad. All thefe kinds have 
fcales, are a very delicate and wholefome food, and are to be found 
in great plenty in the lakes of Ch^^, Pazeuaro, and Ch^palla. The 
fourth kind is the Xalmichin of Quauhnahuac, which has no fcales, 
but is covered with a tender white flcin. 

The Axolotl or Axolote {y), is a great water-lizard of the Mexican 
lake. Its figure and appearance are ridiculous and difagreeable. It 
is commonly about eight inches long, but is fometimes to be found 
of twice that length. The fkin is loft and black, the head and tail 
long, the mouth large, and the tongue broad, thin, and cartila¬ 
ginous. The body gradually diminiflies in fize, from the middle to 
the extremity of the tail. It fwims with its four feet which refem- 
ble thofe of a frog. But the moll remarkable circumllance with 
refpedl to this animal, which has been ellablilhed by many obferva- 
tions, and confirmed by the opinion of Hernandez, is the uterus, and 
a periodical evacuation of blood to which it is fubjedt; in both which 
it is faid to refemble the human fpecies (z). The Axolotl is whole¬ 
fome to eat, and is of much the fame tafte with an eel. It is thought 
to be particularly ufeful in cafes of confumption. 

There are many other kinds of fmall filh, in the lake of Mexico, 
but they fcarcely deferve our notice. 

As to Ihells, they are found in prodigious numbers, and of great 
variety; and fome of them of extraordinary beauty, efpecially thofe 
of the Pacific Ocean. Pearls’alfo have been fidied, at different times, 
along all the coalls of that fea. The Mexicans got them upon the 
coalls of Tototepec, and of the Cuitlatecans, where we now get the 
tortoife-lhell. Among the Sea-liars, is one which has five rays, and 


(^) Mr. Bomare could not light upon the name of this fifli. He calls it AzalotU Axohtly 
Azolotiy and A.xolcti ; and fays that the Spaniards call it Juguete del* agua : yet the Mexicans 
call it Axolotl^ and the Spaniards give it no other name but Axolote. 

(z) Bomare has fome hefitation in believing what is fiiid of the Axolote ; but while we 
may reft fecure upon the teftimony of thofe perfons, who have had thefe animals adually 
under their own infpe(flion, we need not pay much regard to the doubts of a Frenchman, 
who, however verfed in Natural Hillory, never faw the Axolotls, and is even igneyant of 
their name : more efpecially, when we rcflcift that the periodical evacuation of blood is not 
confined to women alone, but has been obferved, likewife, in apes ; for, as Mr. Bomare fays, 
Les femelUi des Jinges ont pour la plupart des menjlrucs coirime Us femmes. 

one 
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one eye in each. Of Spunges, and Lithophyts, there are many rare book i« 
and lingular fpecies. Hernandez gives us a print of a fpunge, fent ' “ * 

to him from the Pacific Ocean, which was of the fliape of a man’s 
hand, but with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with black 
points and red ftreaks, and was harder than the common fpunges. 

Defcending, at length, to the fmaller creatures, in which the Sbot.xiv. 
power and wifijom of the Creator efpecially appear; we lhall divide 
the innumerable multitude of Mexican infefts into three dalles, the 
flying, the terreftrial, and the aquatic; although there are land and 
water infeils which afterwards become flying infedts, and might be 
confidered as belonging to different dalles, at different times. 

Among the flying infedts are, beetles, bees, wafps, flies, gnats, but¬ 
terflies, and grafshoppers. The beetles are of feveral kinds, arid moftly 
harmlefs. Some of them are of a green colour, and called by the 
Mexicans, Majatl ; which, by the great noife they make in flying, af¬ 
ford amulement to children. There are others black, of a difagrceable 
fmell and irregular form, which are called Pinacatl. 

T^ Cucujo or fhining beetle,' which bell deferves our notice, has 
been mentioned by many authors, but not hitherto, as far as I know, 
deferibed by any one. It is more than an inch in length; and, like 
other flying beetles, is furnilhed with double wings. Upon the 
head, is a fmall, moveable horn, which is of great ufe to it; for if 
at any time it happens to be turned over and laid upon its back, it is 
by means of this horn, by thrulling and prelfmg it into a mem¬ 
brane fomewhat like a bag, which it has upon the belly, that this 
infedl recovers its natural polition. Near the eyes are two fmall 
membranes, and upon the belly one fomewhat larger, of a thin, 
tranfparent fubflance, which are full of luminous rhatter, affording 
a light ffrong enough to read by, and to fliew the way to thofe 
who travel at night. It fliews moll light when it flies; but none 
at all while it fleeps, as it is then covered with the other opaque 
membranes. The luminous matter is a white, mealy, vifeid fub- 
flance, which preferves its luminous quality after it has been taken - 
from the body of the Cucujo, and one may draw fliining charaiflers 
with it, upon a hat. Tliere are great numbers of thele flying 
phofphori upon the fea-coalls, and which form upon the neigh- 
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BOOK I, inches long, and one inch and a half broad. All thefe kinds have 
fcales, are a very delicate and vvholefome food, and are to be found 
in great plenty in the lakes of Ch^^, Pazeuaro, and Ch^palla. The 
fourth kind is the Xalmichin of Quauhnahuac, which has no fcales, 
but is covered with a tender white flcin. 

The Axolotl or Axolote (y), is a great water-lizard of the Mexican 
lake. Its figure and appearance are ridiculous and difagreeable. It 
is commonly about eight inches long, but is fometimes to be found 
of twice that length. The Ikin is loft and black, the head and tail 
long, the mouth large, and the tongue broad, thin, and cartila¬ 
ginous. The body gradually diminiflies in fize, from the middle to 
the extremity of the tail. It fwims with its four feet which refem- 
ble thofe of a frog. But the moll remarkable circumfiance with 
refpedl to this animal, which has been eftablilhed by many obferva- 
tions, and confirmed by the opinion of Hernandez, is the uterus, and 
a periodical evacuation of blood to which it is fubjedt j in both which 
it is faid to refemble the human fpecies(z). The AlXcIoB is whole- 
fbme to eat, and is of much the fame tafte with an eel. It is thought 
to be particularly ufeful in cafes of confumption. 

There are many other kinds of fmall filh, in the lake of Mexico, 
but they fcarcely deferve our notice. 

As to Ihells, they are found in prodigious numbers, and of great 
variety; and fome of them of extraordinary beauty, efpecially thofe 
of the Pacific Ocean. Pearls'allb have been filhed, at different times, 
along all the coafls of that fea. The Mexicans got them upon the 
coafts of Tototepec, and of the Cuitlatecans, where we now get the 
tortoife-lhell. Among the Sea-ftars.is one which has five rays, and 

(^ ) Mr. Bomarc could not light upon the name of this fidi. He calls It Azalotly Axohtly 
Azolotiy and Axolcti ; and fays that the Spaniards call it Juguete del" agua: yet the Mexicans 
call it Axolotl, and the .Spaniards give it no other name but the Axolote, 

(z) Bomare has fome helitation in believing what is faid of the Axolote; but while we 
may reft fecure upon the teftimony of thofe perfons, who have had thefe animals adually 
vmder their own iiifpe^ftion, we need not pay much regard to the doubts of a Frenchman, 
who, however verfed in Natural Hiilory, never faw the Axolotls, and is even igneyant of 
their nnme : more efpecially, when we refled that the periodical eyacuation of blood is not 
confined to women alone, but has been obferved, likew ife, in apes ; for, as Mr. Bomare fays, 
Les femelles des fmges ont pour la plupart dti mcnjlrucs comme Us femmes* 
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one eye in each. Of Spunges, and Lithophyts, there are many rare BOOK i* 
and fingular fpecies. Hernandez gives us a print of a fpunge, fent ' “ * 

to him from the Pacific Ocean, which was of the fliape of a man’s 
hand, but with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with black 
points and red ftreaks, and was harder than the common fpunges. 

Defcending, at length, to the fmaller creatures, in which the Sbot.xiv. 
power and wifijorn of the Creator efpecially appear j we fhall divide 
the innumerable multitude of Mexican infefts into three clafles, the 
flying, the terreftrial, and the aquatic j although there are land and 
water infeils which afterwards become flying infedts, and might be 
confidered as belonging to different clafles, at different times. 

Among the flying infedts are, beetles, bees, wafps, flies, gnats, but¬ 
terflies, and grafshoppers. The beetles are of feveral kinds, and moftly 
harmlefs. Some of them are of a green colour, and called by the 
Mexicans, Majatl ; which, by the great noife they make in flying, af¬ 
ford amufement to children. There are others black, of a difagrceable 
fmell and irregular form, which are called Pinacatl. 

T^p Cucujo or fhining beetle, which befl: deferves our notice, has 
been mentioned by many authors, but not hitherto, as far as I know, 
deferibed by any one. It is more than an inch in length; and, like 
other flying beetles, is furnilhed with double wings. Upon the 
head, is a fmall, moveable horn, which is of great ufe to it^ for if 
at any time it happens to be turned over and laid upon its back, it is 
by means of this horn, by thrufting and prefling it into a mem¬ 
brane fomewhat like a bag, which it has upon the belly, that this 
infedl recovers its natural pofition. Near the eyes are two fmall 
membranes, and upon the belly one fomewhat larger, of a thin, 
tranfparent fubflance, which are full of luminous rhatter, affording 
a light flrong enough to read by, and to flaew the way to thofe 
who travel at night. It fliews mofl: light when it flies; but none 
at all while it fleeps, as it is then covered with the other opaque 
membranes. The luminous matter is a white, mealy, vifeid fub¬ 
flance, which preferves its luminous quality after it has been taken • 
from the body of the Cucujo, and one may draw fliining charadlers 
with it, upon a hat. There are great numbers of thefe flying 
phofphori upon the fea-coafls, and which form upon the ncigh- 
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BOOK I. inches long, and one inch and a half broad. All thefe kinds have 
^ fcales, are a very delicate and wholefome food, and are to be found 
in great plenty in the lakes of Ch^lo, Pazeuaro, and Chfipalla. The 
fourth kind is the Xalmichin of Quauhnahuac, which has no fcales, 
but is covered with a tender white flein. 

The Axolotl or Axolote (j), is a great water-lizard of the Mexican 
lake. Its figure and appearance are ridiculous and difagrecable. It 
is commonly about eight inches long, but is fonietimes to be found 
of twice that length. The fkin is loft and black, the head and tail 
long, the mouth large, and the tongue broad, thin, and cartila¬ 
ginous. The body gradually diminiflies in fize, from the middle to 
the extremity of the tail. It fwims with its four feet which refem- 
ble thofe of a frog. But the moll remarkable circumfiancc with 
refpedt to this animal, which has been eftablilhed by many obferva- 
tions, and confirmed by the opinion of Hernandez, is the uterus, and 
a periodical evacuation of blood to which it is fubje£t; in both which 
it is faid to refemble the human fpecies (z). The Axolotl is whole¬ 
fome to eat, and is of much the fame tafte with an eel. It is thought 
to be particularly ufeful in cafes of confumption. 

There are many other kinds of fmall filh, in the lake of Mexico, 
but they fcarcely deferve our notice. 

As to Ihells, they are found in prodigious numbers, and of great 
variety; and fome of them of extraordinary beauty, efpecially thofe 
of the Pacific Ocean. Pearls* alfo have been fiHied, at difierent times, 
along all the coafls of that fea. The Mexicans got them upon the 
coafts of Tototepec, and of the Cuitlatecans, where we now get the 
tortoile-lhell. Among the Sea-ftars.is one which has five rays, and 


(jf) Mr. Bomare could not light upon the name of this fiili. He calls it Azahtl^ Axolotly 
Azolotl^ and Axolotl ; and fiiys that the Spaniards call it Juguete del* agua : yet the Mexicans 
cull it Axolotl^ and the Span’ards give it no other name but Axolote. 

(z) Bomare has fome helitation in believing what is faid of the Axolote ; but while we 
may reft fecure upon the teftimony of thofe perfons, who have had thefe animals adually 
under their own infpe(rtion, we need not pay much regard to the doubts of a Frenchman, 
who, however verfed in Natural Hillory, never faw the Axolotls, and is even ignorant of 
their name : more efpecially, when we refled that the periodical evacuation of blood is not 
confined to women alone, but has been obferved, likewife, in apes ; for, as Mr. Bomare fays, 
Les femelUi des Jinges ont pour laplupart des menjlrucs comme les femmes. 
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one eye in each. Of Spunges, and Lithophyts, there are many rare book i« 
and Angular fpecies. Hernandez gives us a print of a fpunge, fent ' 

to him from the Pacific Ocean, which was of the fliape of a man’s 
hand, but with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with black 
points and red ftreaks, and was harder than the common fpunges. 

Defcending, at length, to the fmaller creatures, in which the Sbot.xiv. 
power and wifijom of the Creator efpecially appear; we fliall divide Mexiw* 
the innumerable multitude of Mexican infedts into three clafles, the 
flying, the terreftrial, and the aquatic j although there are land and 
water infedts which afterwards become flying infedts, and might be 
confidered as belonging to different clafles, at different times. 

Among the flying infedts are, beetles, bees, wafps, flies, gnats, but¬ 
terflies, and grafshoppers. The beetles are of feveral kinds, and moflly 
harmlefs. Some of them are of a green colour, and called by the 
Mexicans, Majatl ; which, by the great noife they make in flying, af¬ 
ford amufement to children. There are others black, of a difagrceable 
fmell and irregular form, which are called Pinacatl. 

T^ Cucujo or finning beetle,' which befl deferves our notice, has 
been mentioned by many authors, but not hitherto, as far as I know, 
deferibed by any one. It is more tlian an inch in length ; and, like 
other flying beetles, is furnilhed with double wings. Upon the 
head, is a fmall, moveable horn, which is of great ufe to it j for if 
at any time it happens to be turned over and laid upon its back, it is 
by means of this horn, by thrufling and prefling it into a mem¬ 
brane fomewhat like a bag, which it has upon the belly, that this 
infedt recovers its natural pofition. Near the eyes are two fmall 
membranes, and upon the belly one fomewhat larger, of a thin, 
tranfpnrent fubflance, which are full of luminous rhatter, affording 
a light flrong enough to read by, and to fliew the way to thofe 
who travel at night. It fliews moft light when it flies; but none 
at all while it fleeps, as it is then covered with the other opaque 
membranes. The luminous matter is a white, mealy, vifeid fub- 
fiance, which preferves its luminous quality after it has been taken - 
from the body of the Cucujo, and one may draw fliining charadlers 
with it, upon a hat. There are great numbers of thefe flying 
phofphori upon the fca-coafls, and which form upon the ncigh- 
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. bouring hills, at night, a very beautiful and brilliant fpedtacle. The 
boys eafily catch them by waving a light in the evening, and the 
beetles, drawn by the light, come into their hands. Some authors 
have confounded this wonderful infedt with the glow-worm, but the 
latter is much fmaller, and much lefs luminous > is pretty frequent 
in Europe, and perfedlly common in Mexico. 

The appearance of the fliining beetle is not more pleafing than 
that of the Tanolin is difagreeable. This is a large beetle of a 
reddidi chefnut colour, with fix hairy feet, and four toes upon 
each. There are two fpecies of the I'emolin : the one having one 
horn, in the forepart of the head j and the other, two. 

There are, at leafi:, fix different kinds of bees. The firfi; is the 
fame with the common bee of Europe, with which it agrees, not 
only in fize, fhape, and colour, but alfo in its difpofition and man¬ 
ners, and in the qualities of its honey and wax. The fecond fpecies, 
which differs from the firft only in having no fting, is the bee of 
Yucatan and Chiapa, which makes the fine, clear honey of EJla- 
bentim, of an aromatic flavour, fuperior to that of all the other kinds 
of honey with which we are acquainted. The honey is taken from 
them fix times a year, that is, once in every other month; but the 
befl is that which is got in November, being made from a fragrant 
white flower like Jeffamine, which blows in September, called in that 
country EJlabentiin, from which the honey has derived its name (a). 
The third fpecies refembles in its form, the winged ants, but is 
fmaller than the common bee, and without a fting. This infedl, 
which is peculiar to warm and temperate climates, forms nefts, in 
fize and fhape refembling fugar-loaves, and even fometimes greatly 
exceeding thefe in fize, which are fufpended from rocks, or from 
trees, and particularly from the oak. The populoufnefs of thefe 
hives are much greater than of thofe of the common bee. The 
nymphs of this bee, which are eatable, are white and round, like a 
pearl. The honey is of a greyifh colour, but of a fine flavour. The 
fourth fpecies is a yellow bee, fmaller than the common one, but, 

. (z) The honey of Eftabcnt^n, is in high eftimation with the Englifli and French, who touch 
at the ports of Yucatan ; and I have known the French of Guarico buy it fometimes for the 
purpofe of fending it as a prefent to the king, 
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like it, furnifhed with a fting. Its honey is not equal ta thofe B^OOK i. 
already nientioned. The fifth, is a fmall bee without a fting, which ' 
conftrudts hives of an orbicular form, in fubterraneous cavities j and 
the honey is four, and fomewhat bitter. The Tlalpiptolli, which is 
the fixth fpecies, is black and yellow, of the fize of the common 
bee, but has no fting. 

Of wafps there are at Icaft four kinds. The S^uetxalm 'tahiiatl is tlie 
common wafp of Europe. The Tetlatoca or wandering wafp, is fo 
called from its frequent change of habitation j and is always found 
employed in colledting materials to build it. This wafp has a fting, 
but makes no honey or wax. The Xicotli or Xicote, is a thick,, 
black Wafp, with a yellow belly j which makes a very fweet honey, 
in holes made by it in walls. It is provided with a ftrong fting, 
which gives a very painful wound. The Cuicalmiahuatly has likewife 
a fting i but whether it makes honey or not, we do not know. 

The Sluaubxicotlt, is a black hornet, with a red tail, whole fting 
is lb large and ftrong, as not only to go through a fugar cane, but 
even to pierce into the trunk of a tree. 

Among the flies, befides the common fly which is neither fo troii- 
blefome, nor in fuch numbers as in Italy during fummer («), there 
arc Ibme luminous as the glow-worm. The Xxayacatl is a marlli- 
fly, of the Mexican lake, the eggs of which being depofited in im- 
menle quantities, upon the rulhes and corn-flags of the lake, form 
large mafles, which are taken up by fifhermen and carried to market 
for fale. This caviare called AhuaiihtUy which has much the fame 
tafte with the caviare of filh, uled to be eat by the Mexicans, and 
is now a common dilh among the Spaniards. The Mexicans eat 
not only the eggs, but the flies themfelves made up togetlier into a 
mafs, and prepared with faltpetre. 

Gnats, which are fo cpmmon in Europe, and efpecially in Italy, 
abound in the maritime parts of Mexico, and in all places where heat, 

(d) The fame obfervation has been made before by Oviedo; ^ In the iflands,” faid he, 

“ and in terra firma^ there are very few flies ; and in comparifon of their numbers in Europe, 

one might almofl fay there are none.” Nat. Hifl. Ind. cap. 81. In Mexico, certainly there 
are not fo few as Oviedo fays, but, generally fpeaking, they are neuher fo numerous nor fo 
troublefomc as in Europe. 
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BOO K I. ftanding water, and flirubs, encourage their propagation. They are 
in immenfe numbers in the lake of Chaleo j but the capital, although 
near to that lake, is entirely free of that nuifance. 

In the hot countries there is likewife a kind of fmall flies, which 
make no buz in flying, but raife a violent itching by their pun(5ture, 
and an open wound is very ready to be made, if the part is feratced. 

In thofe hot countries alfo, but particularly in thofe next the fea, 
Cucaraebas are found in great numbers. This is a large winged, fil¬ 
thy, pernicious infed, which fpoils all eatables, particularly any thing 
fweet j but in fome other refpeds is of great ufe in clearing houfes of 
bugs. It has been remarked, that the fliips which come from Plurope 
full of bugs, return from New Spain quite freed of thefe ftinking in- 
feds, by means of the Cucaraebas {!)). 

The Butterflies of Mexico, are much more numerous, and of greater 
variety, than in Europe. It is impoflible to give any idea of their va¬ 
riety and beauty, and the finert; pencil is unable to imitate tlie exqui- 
fite colouring and defign, which the Author of Nature has difplayed 
in the embellilhment of their wings. Many refpedable Authors have 
celebrated them in their writings; and Hernandez has made fome be 
drawn, in order to give Europeans an idea of their beauty. 

But the butterflies although numerous, are not to be compared 
in that refped, with the locufts, which, fometimes darkening the air 
like thick clouds, fill upon the fea coails, and lay wafle all the ve¬ 
getation of the country; as I have mylclf witnefied, in the year 1738, 
or 1739* upon the coafls of Xicayan. From this caufe a great famine 
was lately occafioned in the Peninfula of Yucatan : but no country 
has been vifited by this dreadful fcourge fo often as the wretched 
California (c). Among the land-infeds, befides the common ones, 
about which nothing occurs to me worthy to be mentioned, there 

(^) Tills Is Hkcwlfe an enemy of tht fliidlous, prc} Ing; upon the ink, In the night¬ 

time, unlcfs it is carefully covered up. The Spaniards call it Cucaracha^ others call it 
Kokcrlaqucs^ and others DermrJIeSy See, 

(r) In the hillory of California, which will be publiflied in a few months, will be found 
a great many obfervations with refpedf to locufls, made by the Abbe D. Mich, del Barco, 
who lived upwards of thirty years in that country, a country not more famous tluin undc- 
ferving of the fame it has acquired, 
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are worms of leveral kinds, fcolopendra?, fcorpions, fpiders, an's, BOOK i, 
nigua chegoes or jiggers, and the cochineal. u-— 

Of the worms, fome are ulcful, and others pernicious; fome ferved 
as food to the ancient Mexicans, and others in the way of medicine, 
as the Axin and the Polling which we fliall fpeak of in another place. 

The 'Tleocuilin or burning worm, has the lame qualities with the Can- 
tharides: its head is red, the breall green, and the reft of the body 
is of a tawny-colqur. The Pemahuanty is a worm covered witli 
yellow, venemous prickles. The I'emi^li refembles the filk-worm, 
both in its operations and its metamorphofes. The lik-worm was 
brought from Europe, and was propagated with fuccefs. Great 
plenty of good lilk was made, efpecially in Mizteca fdj, where it be¬ 
came a great article of trade; but the Miztecans being afterwards, 
from political caufes, forced to abandon it, the rearing of the worms 
was likewife negledled; and at this time very few are employed in 
that bufinefs. Befides that common lilk, there is another excellent 
kind, very white, foft, and llrong, which is often to be found upon 
trees, in feveral woods upon the fea coafts, particularly in thofe years 
when there is little rain. But, unlefs by fome poor people, this 
lilk is not turned to any ule, partly from inattention, to their interefls, 
but chiefly from the obllrudtions which would be certainly thrown 
in the way of any one who fhould attempt a trade of that kind. 

We know from Cortes’s letters to Charles Vth, that lilk ufed to be 
fold in the markets of Mexico; and fome pidlures are ftill preferved, 
done by the ancient Mexicans upon a paper made of lilk. 

The Scolopendras are fometimes feen in the temperate parts, but 
- more frequently in the warm and moill. Hernandez fays, that he 
has feen fome of them of the length of two feet, and two inches 
thick: but fuch monllrous infedls can only have been feen in the 
wettell and moll uncultivated place; for we who have been in a 
great many places, through every variety of climate, never met with 
any one of fuch extraordinary fize. 

Scorpions are common throughout the whole kingdom, but in the 
cold and temperate countries they are not numerous, nor very hurtful. 

{d) Some places in Miztcca flill preferve the name which they obtained formerly, upon ac¬ 
count of that trade; as Jilk Fra?:cisy Jilk Teptxe^ 

They 
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^ They abound in the hot parts, or where the air is very dry although 
the heat is but moderate j and their poifon is fo adlive as to kill 
children, and occafion terrible pain to adults. It has been remarked, 
that the poifon of the fmall, yellowilh fcorpion is more powerful 
than that of the large brown one, and that their fling is the mofl 
dangerous during thofe hours of the day when the fun gives mofl 
heat. 

Among the great variety of fpiders, we cannot pafs over the Ta- 
rantola and Cafampulga {e). The name of Tarantola is given very 
improperly, in that country, to a very large fpider, the back and legs 
of which are covered with a fine, foft, blackifh down, like that 
upon young chickens. This fpider is peculiar to the hot countries, 
and is found in houfes as well as in the fields. It is fuppofed to be 
poifonous, and it is generally believed that if a horfe tramples upon 
one, he very foon loofes his hoof j but I have never known a fingle 
inflance of this happening, although I was for five years in a very 
hot country where thofe fpiders were in great numbers. The Ca¬ 
fampulga is a fmall fpider of the fize of a chick pea, with fliort 
legs, and a red belly. This fpider is venemous, and common in the 
diocefs of Chiapa, and elfewhere. It feems to anfwer to the defcrip- 
tion of what is called the Ragno capullino in other countries, but 
I do not know whether it is the fame. 

The mofl common ants of that country are of three kinds: firfl, 
the fmall black ants the fame with thofe of Europe j next, the large 
red ants called by the Spaniards bravasy or fierce, which give very 
painful wounds with their flings : and laflly, the large brown ants, 
called by the Spaniards harrieras, or carriers, becaufe they are conti¬ 
nually employed in carrying grain for their provifion, and for that rea- 
fon they are much more hurtful to the country than the common 
ants. Thefe carrier ants have been fuffered by the careleffnefs of the 
inhabitants in fome places to multiply to excefs j and in the province 
of Xicayan black lines are fcen upon the earth for feveral miles, which 
confifl of nothing but of thofe ants going and coming. 


(e) I fufpe6t that the original name of this fpider has been Ca^apulga or flea-killer, 
coiTiiptcd ia a manner common to the vulgar, into Cafampulga, 
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Belides the three fpecies already mentioned, there is a fingular kind BOOK I. 
of ant in Michuacan which, perhaps, is to be met with in other pro- 
vinces. It is larger than the common ant, with a greyilh-coloured 
body and a black head. Upon its hinder parts it carries a little' bag, 
full of a very fweet liquor, which the children are very fond of, and 
imagine it is a honey made by the ant like that made by the bee, but 
I rather take it to be eggs. Mr. de la Barrere, in his Natural Hiftory 
of Equinodtial France, takes notice of fuch ants being found in Cay¬ 
enne } but thofe are winged ants, and ours are without wings. 

The Nigua or Chegoe, called in other countries Pique, is an exceed¬ 
ing fmall infedl, not very unlike a flea, which, in fome hot countries is 
bred in the dull. It fixes upon the feet, and breaking inlenfibly the 
cuticle, it neftles betwixt that and the true Ikin, which alfo, unlefs it is 
immediately taken out, it breaks, and pierces at laft to the flefli, multi¬ 
plying with a rapidity almoft incredible. It is feldom difcovered un¬ 
til it pierces the true flcin, when it caufes an intolerable itching. 

Thefe infedts with their aflronifliing multiplication would foon dif- 
people thofe countries, were it kfs eafy to avoid them, or were the in¬ 
habitants lefs dextrous in getting them out before they begin to fpread. 

On the other hand, nature, in order to leflen the evil, has not only de¬ 
nied them wings, but even that conformation of the legs, and thofe 
ftrong mufcles which he has given to the flea for leaping. The poor ■ 
however, who are in fome meafure doomed to live in the duft, and 
to a habitual negledl of their perfons, fuffer thefe infcdls fometimcs 
to multiply fo far as to make latge holes in their flefli, and even to oc- 
cafion dangerous wounds. 

- What the Niguas or Chcgoes do in houfes, is done in tlie fields 
by the ticks, of which there are two fpecies or rather claflcs. The 
firft are common in the new, as well as the old world, w'hich fix in 
the fldns of flieep, horfos, and other quadrupeds, and get into their 
ears, and fometimcs into thofe of men. 

The other abounds in the grafs of the hot countries, from which it 
readily gets upon the cloaths, and from thefe to the flcin, upon which 
it fixes with fuch force from the particular (hape of its feet, that it is 
very difiicult to detach it, and if it is not fpeedily removed makes a 
wound like that made by the Nigua or Chegoe. At firil it feems 
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BOOK I. nothing more than a fmall black fpeck: but afterwaids enlarges fo 
quickly, and to fuch a degree from the blood which it fucks, that 
in a very lliort time it becomes as large as a bean, and then takes the 
colour of lead {/)• 

The celebrated cochineal of Mexico, fo well known and fo highly 
elfeemed over all the world, for the beauty of the colour which it af¬ 
fords, is an infeil peculiar to that country, and the mod ufeful of all 
that the land of Anahuac produces. There particular pains have al¬ 
ways been taken to rear it from the times of the Mexican kings (g); 
but the country in which it thrives the bed is that of Mizteca, where 
it is the principal branch of commerce of that place (^). In the 
fixteenth century they ufed to rear it alfo in Tlafcala, Huexotzinco, 
and other places, and it was a confiderable article of trade ; but the 
Indians (who have always been the perfons employed in that bufinefs),. 
oppreded by the avaricious tyranny of fome Spanidi governors, were 
forced to abandon that employment which, of its own nature befides^ 
was always very troublefome and tedious. The cochineal at its utmod 
growth, in fize and figure refembles a bug. The female is ill pro¬ 
portioned and fluggilh. The eyes, mouth, antennas, and feet, are fo 
concealed among the wrinkles of its fkin, that they cannot be difco- 
vered without the affidance of a microfcope : and it is owing to that 
circumdance, that fome Europeans have been fo pofitive in affirming it 
to be a kind of feed and not an animal, in oppofition to the tedimony 
of the Indians who reared it, and of Hernandez who examined it as a 

(/) Oviedo fays, that the bcft and fafeft method of feparating it fpcedily, is to anoint the* 
part with oil, and then to fcrape it with a knife. 

(^) The hiftorian Herrera, in the Dec. IV. lib. viii. cap. 8. fays, that although the In¬ 
dians had the cochineal, yet they knew nothing of its virtues till they were inftrudcd by the 
Spaniards. But what did the Spaniards teach them ? To rear the cochineal.^ How were they 
fitted to teach what they were ignorant of themfelves, while they took that to be a feed which 
is in reality an infe<Ef. They taught the Indians perhaps, to ufe it as a dye ; but unlcfs the 
Indians ufed it as a dye, to what purpofe did they take fo much pains in rearing it ? Why were 
Huaxyacac, Coyolopan, and feveral other places obliged to pay twenty bags of cochineal yearly 
to the king of Mexico, as appears by the regifler of taxes ? Is it pollible to imagine, that a 
people fo given to painting even as they were, and who were befidcs well acquainted with the 
ufe of the Achiote, the indigo, and of a great many mineral earths and fiones, Ihould be 
Ignorant of the ufe of the cochineal ? 

{h) Several authors have reckoned that more than 2,500 bags of cochineal arc fent every 
year from Mizteca to Spain. The trade in that article carried on by the city of Oaxaca, brings 
in 200,000 crowns a-year. Bomare fays, there is a kind of cochineal called Mcjlccan^ bccaufc 
it is got in Meteque, in the province of Honduras: but this is a mlliakc, for it comes from 
MlHeca, a province farther from Honduras than Rome is from Paris. 
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naiuralift. The males arc not fo numerous, and one fcrves for three book i. 
hundred females : they are likewile fmaller and thinner than the fe- ’ 
males, but more brilk and a<JIive. Upon the heads of this inledt are 
two articulated antennae, in each articulation of which are four fmall 
' briftles regularly difpofed. It has fix feet, each confiding of three 
parts. From the hinder part of the body grow out two hairs, which 
are two or three times as large as the whole infedt. The male has 
two large wings, which are wanting in the female. Thefe wings are 
flfengthened by two mufcles j one external, extending along the cir¬ 
cumference of the wing; the other internal, which runs parallel to 
the former. The internal colour of this inledfc is a deep red, but 
darker in the female j and the external colour a pale red. In the wild 
cochineal the internal colour is dill darker, and the external whitifh 
or adi-coloured. The cochineal is reared upon a fpecies of Nofal, or 
Opuntia, or Indian fig, which grows to the height of about eight 
feet, and bears a fruit like the figs of other Opuntias, but not eatable. 

It feeds upon the leaves of that tree, by fucking the juice with a trunk 
fituated in the thorax betwixt the two fore feet; there it paflfes through 
all the dages of its growth, and at length produces a numerous off- 
Ipring. The manner of multiplying peculiar to thefe valuable infe^, 
the management of the Indians in rearing them, together with the 
means employed to defend them from rain, which is fo hurtful to 
them, and from many enemies which perfecute them, fhall be ex¬ 
plained when we come to fpeak of the agriculture of the Mexi¬ 
cans 

Among the water infedts, the Atetepitz is a marfli beetle refembling 
in fliape and fize the beetles that fly. It has four feet, and is covered 
with a hard diell. The Atopinan is a marfo gi*adiopper> of a dark 
colour, about fix inches long and two broad. The Ahuihuitla is a 
worm of the Mexican lake, four inches long, and of the thicknefs 


(/) D. Ant. Ulloa fays, that the Xopal^ upon which the cocliineal is reared, has fto prickles { 
tut in Mideca, where I was for five years, I always faw it upon prickly nopals. Mr. dc 
Raynal imagines, that the colour of the cochineal is to be aferibed to the red fig upon 
which it lives; but that author has been mifinformed; for neither docs the cochineal feed 
upon the fruit, but only upon the leaf, which is pcrfe^lly green ; nor docs that nopal bear red 
l)ut white figs. It is true, it may be'reared upon the fpecies w'iih a red fig, but that is not 
the proper plant of the cochineal. 
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BOOK r. • of a goofe-quill; of a tawny colour upon the upper part of the body, 

■' -* and white upon the under part. It flings with its tail, which is hard 

and poifonous. The Ocuilhtac is a black marfli-worm, which be¬ 
comes white ©n being roalled. All thefe infedls were eaten by the 
ancient Mexicans. 

Laftly, to omit other infeds the very names of which would fill an 
immenfe catalogue, I lliall conclude this account with a kind of zoo¬ 
phytes, or animal plants, which I faw in the year 1751, in a, houfe in 
the country, about ten miles from Angelopoli, towards the fouth-eaft. 
Thefe were three or four inches long, and had four very flender feet, 
and two antennae; but their body was nothing more than the fibres 
of the leaves, of the fame fliape, fize, and colour with thofe of the 
other leaves of the trees upon which thefe infedls were found. Her¬ 
nandez mentions them by the name of Quauhmecatl; and Gemelli 
defcribes another fomewhat fimilar which was found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Manila (kj. 

The flight account we have already given of the natural hiftory of 
Anahuac, may ferve to fliew the differences that take place in the hot, 
the cold, and the temperate countries, of which that vafl kingdom is 
compofed. Nature in the hot countries is more profufe, and in the 
cold and temperate, more mild. In the former, the hills abound 
more in minerals and fprings, the valleys are more delightful, and the 
woods are thicker. There we meet with plants more ufeful for the 
fupport of life//y. Trees of larger growth, more valuable woods, 
more beautiful flowers, more delicious fruits, and more aromatic gums. 
There too the animals are more numerous and of greater^ variety, and 
the individuals of the different fpecies of greater beauty and fize; the 
birds have a finer plumage and a fweeter fong: but all thefe advan- 


(Jt) I am aware that modern naturalixls fcldom apply the name of ^.oophytpsy unlcfs to cer¬ 
tain marine bodies, which, with the appearance of vegetables, arc really of the nature of ani¬ 
mals ; but 1 give it to thofe terrellrial infers, becaufe it feems with as much, if not more pro¬ 
priety applicable to them than to the marine bodies. In my Natural Philofopl y, I think I 
have given a very probable explanation of the operation of nature in the production of fuch 
infers. 

(/) It is true, that generally neither corn grows there, nor many of the European fruits, 
fuch as apples, peaches, pears, &c. yet what lignifics the want of a few of thofe vegetables, 
compared wdth the unfpcakablc profulion and variety of plants ferving both for food and me¬ 
dicine, which are to be found in thofe countries ? 
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tages are counterbalanced by equal inconveniencies j for there the book i; 

beafts of prey are more terrible, the reptiles more poifonous, and the -v— 

infefts more pernicious. The earth there never feels the effedts of 

winter, nor is the atmofphere fubjedted to a hurtful viciflitude of fea- 

fons. A perpetual fpring reigns upon the earth, and a perpetual fum- 

mer in the air. The inhabitants are ufed to that exceflive heat, but 

from the conftant fweating which it occafions, together with the ufe 

of thofe.exquifite fruits which the bountiful earth prefents to them in 

fuch abundance, they are often affedled with diforders unknown in 

other climates. The cold countries are neither fo fruitful nor fo 

beautiful, but on the other hand they are more favourable to health, 

and the animals are lefs hurtful to man. In the temperate countries 

(at Icaft in many of them, and particularly in the vale of Mexico), 

are enjoyed the advantages of the cold, and many of the pleafures of 

the hot climates without the inconveniencies of either. The moll 

common difeales of the hot countries are intermittent fevers, fpafms, 

and coiifumptions j and in the port of Vera Cruz, within thefe few 

years, the black vomiting (m) ; in other parts, catarrhs, fluxes, pleu- 

rifies, and route fevers j and in the capital, the diarrhoea. Befides 

thefe more frequent difeafes, certain epidemical diforders arife at times, 

which feem in feme degree periodical, although not with much ex- 

adtnefs or regularity,, fuch as thofe which appeared in 1546, 1576, 

1736, and 1762. The fmall-pox brought thither by the Spanifli 
conquerors, is not feen fo frequently in that country as in Europe; 
but generally appears after an interval of a certain number of years, 
and then attacking all thofe who had not been afiedled by it before, it 
makes as much havoc at one time as it docs fuccelTively in Europe. 

The nations which poflelTcd thofe countries before the Spaniards, Sfct. xv. 
although differing in language, and partly alfe in manners, were yet 
nearly of the fame character. The moral and phyfical qualities of the cans and o- 
Mexicans, their tempers and difpofitions were the lame with thofe of of^Anahuac. 
the Acolhuleans, the Tepanccans, the Tlafcallans, and other nations, 
v/ith no other difference than what arofe from their different mode of 
education ; fo that what we fliall lay of the one, v/e Ihould wilh to 

(m) Ulloa, and other hldorlans of America, defcrlbc the fpafms and the black vomliing. 

The latter difeafe was not known in that country before the year i7;:6. 
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be underftood as equally applicable to the reft. Several authors, an¬ 
cient as well as modern, have undertaken a defeription of thefe people, 
but I have not met with any one which is, in every refpedl, faithful 
and corredl. The paflions and prejudices of fo;ne, and the imperfedl 
information, or the weak underftandings of others, have prevented 
their reprefenting them in their genuine colours. What we ftiall fry 
upon the fubjedl, is derived from a ferious and long ftudy of the hif- 
tory of thefe nations, from a familiar intercourfe for many years with 
the natives, and from the moft minute obfervations with refpedt to 
their prefent ftate, made both by ourfclves and by other impartial per- 
fons. I certainly have no bias upon my own mind which fliould make 
me lean to one fide more than to the other ; as neither the feelings of 
a fellow-countryman can fway my opinion in their fevour, nor can I 
be interefted to condemn them from a love of my nation, or zeal for 
the honour of my countrymen : fo that I fliall fpeak frankly and plainly 
the good and the bad, which I have difeovered in them. 

The Mexicans are of a good ftature, generally rather exceeding than 
falling ftiort of the middle fize, and well proportioned in all their 
limbs: they have good complexions, narrow foreheads, black eyes, 
clean, firm, regular white teeth, thick, black, coarfe, glofiy hair, 
thin beards, and generally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms. 
Their ficin is of an olive colour. 

There is fcarcely a nation, perhaps, upon earth in which there are 
fewer perfons deformed, and it would be more difikult to find a fingle 
hump-backed, lame, or fquint-eyed man amongft a thoufand Mexi¬ 


cans, than among any hundred of any other nation. The unpleafant- 
nefs of their colour, the fmallnefs of their forehead, the thinnefs of 
their beard, and the coarfenefs of their hair, are fo far compenfated by 
the j^ularity and fine proportions of their limbs, that they can nei¬ 
ther be called very beautiful, nor the contrary, but feem to hold a 
middle-place between the extremes. Their appearance neither engages 
nor difgufts; but among the young women of Mexico, there are many 
very b^utiful and fair; whofc beauty is at the fame time rendered 
more winning by the fweetnefs of their manner of fpeaking, and by 
tlie pleafantnefs and natural modefty of their whole behaviour. 

1 ' Their 
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, Their fenfes are very acute, efpecially that of fight, which they en- BOOK % 
joy unimpaired to the greateft age. Their conflitutions are found, and ^ 

I their health robuft. They are entirely free of many diforders which 

are common among the Spaniards, but of the ^epidemical difeafes to 
which their country is occafionally fubjedt, they are the principal vic¬ 
tims ; with them thefe difeafes begin, and with them they end. One 
never perceives in a Mexican that (linking breath which is occafioned 
in other people by the corruption of the humours or indigeftion. 

Their conftitutions are phlegmatic; but the pituitous evacuations from 
their heads are very fcanty, and they (eldom.fpit. They become grey¬ 
headed and bald earlier than the Spaniards, and although mod of them 
die of acute difoafes, it is not very uncommon among them to attain^ 
the age of a hundred. 

They are now, and have ever been very moderate in eating, but 
their paflion for drong liquors is carried to the greated excefs. For¬ 
merly they were kept within bounds by the feverity of the laws j but 
now that thefe liquors are grown fo common, and drunkennefs is im- 
' punhhed, one half of the people feem to have lod their fenfes; and 

this, together with the poor manner in which they live, expofed to all 
the baneful imprelfions of difeale, and deditute of the means of cor- 
redling them, is undoubtedly the principal caufe of the havoc which 
is made among them by epidemical diforders. 

' Their minds are at bottom in every refpedl like thofe of the other 

children of Adam, and endued with the lame powers; nor did the 
I , Europeans ever do lefs credit to their own reafcwi than when they 

[ ** doubted of the rationality of the Americans. The date of civilization 

I among the Mexicans, when they were fird known to the Spaniards, 

[ which was much fuperior to that of the Spaniards themfelves, when 

* they were fird known to the Phoenicians, that of the Gauls when fird 

I known to the Greeks, or that of the Germans and Britons when fird 

known to the Romans («), (hould of itlelf have been fully fufficient 

to 

{n) D. Bernardo Aldretc, in his book upon the Origin of the Spanifh Tongue, would have 

• us to believe that the Spaniards were Icfs rude at the arrival of the Phoenicians,*than the Mexi¬ 
cans were at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards; but this paradox has been fufficicntl/ 
refuted by the learned authors of the Literary Hiftory of Spsun. It is truc,^ that the Spa¬ 
niards in thofe remote ages were not fo barbarous as the Chichimecans, the Californians, and 
fomc other favage nations of America ; but neither their government was fo regular, nor their 

arts 
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BOOK I. to corredl fuch an error of man’s mind, if it had not been the interefl 
of the inhuman avarice of fome ruffians to encourage it (o). Their 
underftandings are fitted for eveiy kind of fcience, as experience has 
atflually fliewn (/>). Of the Mexicans who have had an opportunity ’ 
of engaging in the purfuits of learning, which is but a fmall num¬ 
ber, as the greateft part of the people are always employed in the pub¬ 
lic or private works, we have known fome good mathematicians, ex¬ 
cellent architedts, and learned divines. 

Many perfons allow the Mexicans to pofTefs a great talent of imi¬ 
tation, but deny them the praife of invention : a vulgar error, which 
is contradidted by the ancient hiftory of that people. 

Their minds are affedted by the fame variety of paffions with thofc 
of other nations, but not to an equal degree. The Mexicans feldom 
exhibit thofe tranfports of anger, or thofe frenzies of love which are 
fo common in other countries. 

They are flow in their motions, and fliew a wonderful tenacity and 
flcadinels in thofe works which require time and long continued at¬ 
tention. They are moft patient of injury and hardfliip; and where 
they fufpedt no evil intention, are mofl: grateful for any kindnefs 
fliewn } but fome Spaniards, who cannot diftinguifli patience from in- 
fenfibility, nor diflruft from ingratitude, fay proverbially, that the In¬ 
dians arc alike infenfible to injuries and to benefitsThat habi¬ 
tual difirufl which they entertain of all who are not of their own na¬ 
tion, prompts them often to lie and betray; fo that good faith cer¬ 
tainly has not been fo much refpedted among them as it deferves. 

3irts fo much improved, nor, as far as \vc can judge, had they made fo much progrefs in the 
knowledge of nature, as the IMexicans at the beginning of the lixteenth century. 

[o) Upon this fubjetft I mud refer the reader to the bitter complaints made by the bifliop 
Garccs, in his letter to pope Paul III. and by the bifliop of las Galas, in his Memorials to the 
Catholic kings Charles V. and Philip II. but efpccially to the very humane laws made by 
thofe mod ChriOian monarchs, in favour of the Indians. 

(p) We fliall, in the Difiertations, produce the opinions of D. Giulian Garces, fird bifliop 
of Tlafcalla ; of D. John di Zumarraga, fird bifhop of Mexico, and of D. Barthclomew de 
las Cafas, firdbifhop of Chiapa, with rci'pefl to the capacities, underdondings, and other good 
qualities of the Mexicans. 1 he teftimony of thofe virtuous and learned prelates, who had 
fo much intercourfe with the Indians, weighs much more than that of any hiilorian whatever. 

(.y) Experience has provcwl the grateful difpofitions of the Mexicans, wherever they were 
affuicd of the good-will and finccrity of their benefactors. 7 heir gratitude has been often 
manifeded by open and loud demondrations of joy, which publicly declare the falfliood of the 
Spaniflj proverb. 

They 
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They are by nature taciturn, ferious, and auftere, and (hew more BOOK r. 
anxiety to punifli crimes than to reward virtues. 

Generofity and perfect difintereftednefs are the principal features of 
their charafter. Gold with the Mexicans has not that value which 
it enjoys elfcwhere (r). Th^y leem to give without reludlance what 
has coft them the utmoft labour to acquire. The negle<St of felfiih 
interefts, together with the diflike which they bear to their rulers, and 
confequently their averfion to the talks impofed by them, leem to have 
been the only grounds of that much exaggerated indolence with which 
the Americans have been charged (r); and after all, there is no let of 
people in that country who labour more, nor whofe labours are more 
uleful or more rieceflary (/). 

The refpedt paid by children to their parents, and by the young to 
the old, among thofe people, feem to be feelings that are born with 
them. Parents are very fond of thdr children; but the affedtion 
which hulbands bear to their wives, is certainly lefs than that borne 
by the wives to their hulbands } and it is very common for the men 
fo love their neighbours wives better than their own. 

Courage and cowardice feem alternately fo to alFedt their minds, that • 
it is often difficult to determine whether the one or the other predo¬ 
minates. They meet dangers with intrepidity when they proceed from 
natural caufes, but they are eafily terrified by the Hern look of a Spa¬ 
niard. That llupid indifference about death and eternity, which, 
many authors have thought inherent in the charadler of every Ame¬ 
rican, is peculiar only to thofe who are yet fo rude and uninformed as 
to have no idea of a future Hate. 

Their lingular attachment to the external ceremonies of religion is 
very apt to degenerate into fuperftition, as happens with the ignorant 
of all nations of the world; but their pronenefs to idolatry is nothing 


(r) I do not fpcak of thofe ^Icxicans, who, by a condant intercourfc with covetous na¬ 
tions, have been infeded by their avarice ; although, at the fame time, even thofe appear to be 
Icfs felfifh than the generality of perfons of that difpofition. 

(j) What we obferve upon the fubjed of American indolence is not meant to apply to the 
favage nations in other parts of the new world, 

(/) In our DilTertations we fliall give an account of the works in which the Mexicans are 
employed. Monfign. Palafnx ufed to fay, that if ever the Indians failed them, the Spaniards 
would find the Indies fail alfo, 

VoL. I. M more 
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BOOK L more than a chimera formed in the abfurd imaginations of milinform- 
ed perfons. The inftanccs of a few mountaineers are not fufficient to 
juftify a general afperlion upon the whole people u). 

To conclude, the charadler of the Mexicans, like that of every 
other nation, is a mixture of good and bad; but the bad is ealy to 
be corrected by a proper education, as has been frequently demon- 
ft rated by experience It would be difficult to find, anywhere, 

a youth more docile than the prelent, or a body of people more ready 
than their anceftors were to receive the lights of religion. 

1 muft add, that the modern Mexicans are not in all reipecfts fimi- 
lar to the ancient; as the Greeks of thefe days have little refemblance 
of thofe who lived in the times of Plato and of Pericles. The an¬ 
cient Mexicans ftiewed more fire, and were more fenfible to the im- 
preffions of honour. They were more intrepid, more nimble, more 
adtive, more induftrious; but they were, at the iame time, more fu- 
perftitious and cruel. 

(«) The few examples that are to be found of idolatry are not altogether incxcufable, when 
we confider how naturally rude and unenlightened men may confound the idolatrous worfliip 
of fome unihapely figure of iione or wood, with that which is due to the facred images alone* 
And our own prejudices againd them have often been the caufe of our treating as idols what 
were really the images, though rude ones, of the faints. In the year 1754, 1 faw fome little 
Images which had been found in a cave in a mountain, and were conhdered as idols, but which 
1 had no doubt were adlually images reprefenting the myftery of the facred nativity. 

(x) To be fenfible of the influence of education upon the Mexicans, we need only to bo 
made acquainted with the wonderful life led by the Mexican women of the Royal College of 
Guadaloupe in Mexico, and thofe of the monafleries of Capuchins in the fame capital^ and 
Valladolid in Michuacan. 
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BOOK II. 

Of the ToJtecaSf ChechemecaSf Acolbuas, Olmecas, and other Na¬ 
tions that inhabited the Country of Anahuac before the Mexicans. 
‘The Expedition of the Antecasy or Mexicans, from their Native 
Country of A%tlan. The Events of their Journey into the Country 
of Anahuac; and their Settlements in Chapoltepec and Colhuacan. 
The Foundation of Mexico and Tlaltelolco. Inhuman Sacrifce of 
a Colhuan Girl. 


T H E hiftory of the firft peopling of Anahuac is fo involved in 
fable, like that of other nations, that it is not merely dif¬ 
ficult but altogether impoflible to difcover the truth. It is certain, 
however, both from the teftimony of the lacred writings, and from 
the conftant and univerfal tradition of thofe nations, that the in¬ 
habitants of Anahuac are defcended of thofe few mortals whom 


BOOK II. 



the Divine Providence faved from the waters of the deluge, in order 
to preferve the race of man, upon earth. At the lame time there 
cannot be a doubt, that the men who firft peopled that country, 
came originally from the more northern parts of America, where 
their anceftors had been fettled for many ages. AU the hiftorians, 

Toltecan, Chechemecan, Acolhuan, Mexican, and Tlafcalan, are 
agreed upon thefe two points : but who thofe firll inhabitants were, 
the time of their emigration, the events of their journey, and their 
firft eftablifliments, are entirely unknown. Several authors have en- 
/deavoured to pierce that chaos j but trufting to flight conjedlures, fan¬ 
ciful combinations, and certain pictures of very ambiguous authenti¬ 
city and having recourfe in their difficulties, to puerile and roman¬ 
tic narrations, have utterly loft themfelves in the thick darknefs of an¬ 
tiquity. 

There have been writers, who, building upon the tradition of sect, r, 
the natives, and upon the difeovery of bones, fculls, and entire Ike- 
letons of prodigious fize, v/hich have been dug up, at different times, 

M 2 in 
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in many parts of New Spain (^), have imagined that the firft inha¬ 
bitants of that country were Giants. I, for my own part, have no 
doubt of their exiftence there, as well as in other parts of the New 
World (^) j but we can neither form any conjedlure as to the time 
in which they lived, although we have reafon to believe they mufl: 
be very ancient } nor can we be perfuaded that there has ever been, 
as thofe writers imagined, a whole nation of Giants, but only Angle 
individuals of the nations* which we now know, or of fome others 
more ancient and unknown (c). 

The Toltecas are the oldeft nation of which we have any know¬ 
ledge, and that is very iniperfedl. Being baniflied, as they tell us, 
from their own country Huehuetapallan, which we take to have 
been in the kingdom of Tollan fdj, from which they derived their - 
name, and fituated to the north-weft of Mexico, they began their 
journey in the year i. Tecpatl, that is in the 596 of our era. In every 
place to which they came, they remained no longer than they liked 


(rt) The places where gigantic Ikelctons have been found, arc Atlaneatcpec^ a village in the 
province of Tlafcala, Texcucoy Toluca^ ^jtauhximalpan ; and in our days, upon a hill in 
California, not far from Kada-Kaaman. 

{b) I am well aware that many European philofophers, who laugh at the belief of giants, 
W’ill be ready to ridicule me, or at lead to piry my credulity ; but I will not betray the truth 
to avoid cenfure. I know that among the civilized nations of America, it was a current tra¬ 
dition, that a race of men had cxiftcd, in former times, of extraordinary height and bulk ; 
but I cannot remember an inllance among any American nation, of there ha^ ing ever been 
any elephants, hippopotamufe^, or other quadrupeds of uncommon fizc. I know from the 
tedimony of innumerable writers, and particularly of two eye-witnefles, of unquellionable 
credit, Hernandez, and D* Acoda, who were men of learning, corrednefs, and veracity, 
that human (kulls have been found, and even whole fkeletons, of adonifliing dze ; but I da 
not know, that in any of tiie vad number of openings which have been made in the earth 
in New Spain, any Ikclcton of a hippopotamus has been found, or even a hngle tooth of an 
elephant. 1 know, ladly, that fome of the great bones above mentioned, have been found in 
tombs, w hich appear evidently to have been made on purpofe ; but I am yet to learn of 
tombs ever having been condruded for fea-horfes and elephants. All this and more ought to 
be weighed, before we prefume to determine with fome authors who have afferted it, without 
the lead he; ration, that all the large bones difeovered in America, belonged to thofe, or 
fome other fuch great animals. 

(r) Many hihorians of Mexico fay, that the giants were betrayed, and put to death by the 
Tlafcalans ; bur this idea, which has no foundation but in fome poems of the I'lafcalans, is 
inconlidcnt with the chronology adopted by thofe hidorians themfclves ; making the giants 
mach too ancient, and the Tlafcalans too modern, in the country of Anahuac. 

(//) Toltccot^y in Mexican lignilies a native of Tollan, as Tlazcaltccatl does a native of 
Tlafcala, &c. 
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it, or were eafily accommodated with provifions. When they deter- BOQK II 
mined to make a longer ftay, they eredted houfes, and fowed the 
land with corn, cotton, and other plants, the feeds of which they 
had carried along with them to fupply their neceflities. In this 
wandering manner did they travel, always fouthward, for the fpace 
of one hundred and four years, till they arrived at a place, to which 
they gave the name of TollantzincOf about fifty miles to the eaft of 
that fpot where, fome centuries after, was founded the famous city 
of Mexico. They were led and commanded, upon the whole jour¬ 
ney, by certain captains or lords, who were reduced to feven, by the 
time they arrived at Tollantzinco They did not chufe, however, 
to fettle in that country, although the climate is mild, and the foil 
fruitful i but in lefs than twenty years after, they went about forty 
miles towards the weft, where, along the banks of a river, they 
founded the city of Tollan or Tula, after the name of their native 
country. That city, the oldeft, as far as we know, in Anahuac, is 
one of the moft celebrated in the hiftory of Mexico, and was the ca¬ 
pital of the Toltecan kingdom, and the court of their kings. Their 
monarchy began in the year 8. Acatl, that is in the year 607 of the 
Chriftian era, and lafted three hundred and eighty-four years. I 
have fubjoined the leries of their kings with the year of the Chriftian 
era in which they began to reign (j). 

CbalchiutlanetzWf in the 6,67 

IxtlilcuechahuaCy in the 719 

HuetzWy in the 771 

Totepeuby in^e 823 

Nacaxoc, in the 875 

Miily in the 927 

Xiutzaltzhiy Queen, in the 979 

Topiltzitiy in the 1031, 

It might appear extraordinary that juft eight monarchs ftiould reign 
in the courfe of four centuries, if it were not explained by a lingular 


(f) The feven Toltecan leaders were, Zacatly Chalcatzin^ Rhecatzin^ Cohnat'zon^ Tzihuacoatlj 
Metzotzin^ and Tlapalmctzotzin* 

(y*) pointed out the year in which the Toltecan monarchs began their reigns, 

by taking for granted the epoch of their leaving Huchuctlapallan, which however, is very 
uncertain. 

' law 
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Sect. II. 
The great ci- 
▼ilization of 
•the Tolte- 

4Ca8. 


law of that people, according to which, no king was fuftered to 
reign either longer or fliorter thstn a TolteCan age ; which, as we (hall 
mention in another place, confifted of fifty-two years. If a king 
completed the age, upon the throne, he immediately refigned the go¬ 
vernment, and another was put in his place: and if the king hap¬ 
pened to die before the age was expired, the' nobles aflumed the ad- 
miniftration, and, in the name of the deceafed king, governed the 
kingdom for the remaining years of the age. This was the cafe 
with the Queen Xiutzaltzin, after whofe death in the fifth year of her 
reign, the nobles held the government for the forty-eight years which 
fucceeded. 

The Toltecas were the moft celebrated people of Anahuac, for 
their fuperior civilization, and Ikill in the arts; whence, in after ages, 
it has been common to diftinguifli the moft remarkable artifts, in an 
honourable manner, by the appellation of Toltecas. They always 
lived in fociety, collected into cities, under the government of kings, 
and regular laws. They were not very warlike, and lefs turned to the 
exercife of arms than to the cultivation of the arts, Tlie nations 
that have fucceeded them, have acknowledged themfelves indebted to 
the Toltecas for their knowledge of the culture of grain, cotton, 
pepper, and other moft ufeful fruits. Nor did they only prailife 
thofe arts which are didtated by neceflity, but thofe alfo which mi- 
nifter to luxury. They had the art of calling gold and filver, and 
melting them in whatever forms they pleafed, and acquired the 
greateft reputation from the cutting of all kinds of gems : but no¬ 
thing, to us, raifes their charadler fo high as their having been the 
inventors, or at lead the reformers of that fyftem of the arrangement 
of time, which was adopted by all the civilized nations of Anahuac j 
and which, as we ftiall fee afterwards, implies numerous obfervations, 
and a wonderfully corredb aftronorny. 

Cav. Boturini upon the faith of the ancient hiftories of the 
Toltecas, fays, that obferving in their own country of Huebiietla- 
pallan, how the folar year exceeded the civil one by which they 

(j;) In a woik of his, printed at Madrid, in 1746, under the title of, Sketih of a general 
Iliflory c f Nciv Sfialn, foune^cd upon a great Number o f FigureSy Sy?nholsy CharaHersy IIierogly» 
^husy HymnSf and Manvfcripts of Indian Authors^ lately difeo^vergd* 

rtckoiied. 
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reckoned, about fix hours, they regulated it by interpofing the in- BOOKIH 
tercalary day once in the four years j which they did, more than 
one hundred years before the Chriftian era. He fays befides, that in 
the year 660, under the reign of IxtlalaiechahuaCj in Tula, a cele¬ 
brated aflronomer called Huemat%m, afTembled, by the king’s confent, 
all the wife men of the nation % and with them painted that famous 
book called ’Teoamoxtli or Divine Book, in which were reprefen ted, in 
very plain figures, the origin of the Indians, their difperfion after the 
confufion of tongues at Babel, their journey in Alia, their firft let- 
tlements upon the Continent of America, the founding of the king¬ 
dom of Tula, and their progrefs till that time. There were deferibed 
the heavens, the planets, the conftellations, the Toltecan calendar 
with its cycles, the mythological transformations, in which were in¬ 
cluded their moral philofophy, and the myfteries of their deities con¬ 
cealed by hieroglyphics from common underllandings, together with 
all that appertained to their religion and manners. The above men¬ 
tioned author adds, that that eclipfe of the fun which happened at 
the death of our Saviour, was marked in their paintings, in the year 
7. Tochtli (i6) j and that fome learned Spaniards, well acquainted 
with the hillory and the paintings of the Toltecas, having com¬ 
pared their chronology with ours, found that they reckoned front 
the creation of the world to the birth of Chrifi, five thoufand one 
hundred and ninety-nine years, which is exadly the computation of 
the Roman calendar. 

Whatever may be in thefe things mentioned by Boturini, upon 
which I leave the prudent reader to form his own judgment, there 
cannot be a doubt, with thofe who have ftudied the hiftory of that 
people, that the Toltecas had a clear and diflindl knowledge of the 
univerfal deluge, of the confufion of tongues, and of the difperfion 
of the people j and even pretended to give the names of their firfl: 
anceftors who were divided from the reft of the families upon that 

(h) All thofe who have ftudied carefully the hiftory of the nations of Anahuac, know 
yery well that thofe people were accuftomed to mark eclipfes, comets, and other phasno- 
mena of the heavens, in their paintings. Upon reading Boturini I fet about comparing the 
Toltecan years with ours, and 1 found the 34th year of Chrift, or 30th of our era, to be 
the 7. Tochtlix but I did this merely to fatisfy my own curiofity, and I do not mean either 
to confirm or give credit to the things told us by that author. 

univerfal 
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unlvsrfal difperfion. It Is equally certain, as we fliall fliew in an¬ 
other place, however incredible it may appear to the critics of Eu - 
rope, who are accuftomed to look upon the Americans as all equally 
barbarous, that the Mexicans and all the other civilized nations of 
Anahuac regulated their civil year according to the folar, by means 
of the intercalary days, in the fame manner as the Romans did after 
the Julian arrangement; and that this accuracy was owing to the 
ikill of the Toltecas. Their religion was idolatrous, and they ap¬ 
pear by their hiftory to have been the inventors of the greateft part of 
the mythology of the Mexicans, but we do not know that they 
pradtifed thofe barbarous and bloody facrifices which became after¬ 
wards fo common among the other nations. 

The Tezcucan hiflorians believed the Toltecas the authors of that 
famous idol, reprcfenting the god of water, placed on mount Tlaloc, 
of which we fliall fpeak hereafter. It is certain that they built in 
honour of their beloved god ^etzalcoatl, the higheft pyramid of 
Cholula, and probably alfo thefe famous ones of Teotihuacan in ho¬ 
nour of the fun and moon, which are ftill in exiftence, though much 
disfigured (/). Boturini believed the Toltecas built the pyramid of 
Cholula, to counterfeit the tower of Babel j but the painting on which 
his error is fupported (fufliciently common with the vulgar of Ne\y 
Spain), is the work of a modern and ignorant Chplulan, the whole 
of it being a heap of abfurdities (^). 


(/) Betancourt fays thefe pyramids were built by the Mexicans ; this is certainly falfe, 
and contrary to the opinion of all other authors, American as well as Spanifli. Dr. Seguenza 
appears to think they were the work of the Olmecas ; but as we have no other remains of 
the architctflure of that nation, by which we might judge ; and bcfides, thefe pyramids 
being made after the model of that of Cholula, we are therefore induced to think that the 
Toltecas were the arcliitcds of them all, as Torquemada and other authors relate. 

(/(’) The painting alluded to by Boturini, reprefented the pyramid of Cholula, with this 
^Texican infcripcion, Toltecatl Chalchihuatl ona7,ia Ehecatrpctl •, which he thus interprets : A 
rionumcHt^ or prciious Jlone of the Toltcca nation^ ti\:hofe neck fearches into the region of the air l 
but independent of the incorredlncfs of the WTiting, and the barbarifm Chalchihuatl, who¬ 
ever is in the lead inflru^led in the INIexican language, will immediately perceive there could 
not be a more whimfical interpretation. At the foot of the piclure, fays Boturini, the author 
put a note, in which, addrelfing himfelf to his countrymen, he admonifhed them as follows : 
Nobles, and gentlemen, behold your feriptures, the image of your antiquity, and the hiftory 
of your anceftors ; who, moved by fear from the deluge, built this afylum, for a ready 
retreat, in cafe of being again vifitcd by fuch a calamity. But to fpeak the truth, 
the 1 oltccas muft have been utterly deprived of underftanding, if from the fear of the 

I deluge 
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Daring the four centuries which the monarchy of the Toltecas BOOK ir. 
laftedy they multiplied confiderably, extending their population every 
way in numerous and large cities j but the direful calamities which R**” 
happened to them in the firft years of the reign of Topiltzin, gave a 
fetal ftiock to their profperity and power. For feveral years heaven 
denied them the neceflary Ihowers to their fields, and the earth the 
fruits which fupported them. The air, infedted with mortal con¬ 
tagion, filled daily the graves with the dead, and the minds of thofe 
furviving with confternation, at the defiru<^on of their countrymen. 

A great part of the nation died by famine and ficknefs. Topiltzin 
departed life in the Iccond year Tecpatl, the twentieth of his reign, 
which was probably the year 1052 of the vulgar era, and with him 
the Toltecan monarchy concluded. The wretched remains of the 
nation, willing to feve themfelves from the common calamity, fought 
timely relief to their misfortunes,, in other countries. Some diredtcd 
their courfe to Onohualco or Yucatan, fome to Guatemala, while 
fome families Hopped in the kingdom of Tula, and fcattered them- 
felves in the great vale where Mexico was afterwards founded ; fome 
in Cholula, Tlaximoloyan, and other places; and amongft thefe were 
the two princes fons of king Topiltzin, whofe defcendants, in courle 
of time, intermarried with the royal families of Mexico, Tezcuco, * 

and Colhuacan. 

Thefe imperfedt accounts of the Toltecas are all that we think 
proper to be told here, omitting many fabulous relations introduced 


delude they had undertaken, at fo much cxpence and labour, the building of that ominoiig 
pyramid, while in the higheft mountains, a little diftant from Cholula, they liad a much 
more fccure afyluiil from inundations, with lefs danger of perifliing by want. Jn the fame 
work, Boturini fays, was reprefented the baptifra of llamateu(^tli, Queen of Cholula, con¬ 
ferred upon her by I^eacon Aguilar, the ad of Augud, 1521, together with the apparition of 
the Virgin to a certain religious Francifean, who was living at Rome, ordering him to depart 
for Mexico; where he was to place on a mountain built by art (that is, the pyramid of 
Cholula), her image. But this is no more than a firing of dreams and lies ; for in Cholula 
there never were either kings, nor could fuch baptifin, of which no author fays a word, 
have been celebrated on the 6th of Augufl, 1521 ; as at that time Aguilar, with the other 
Spaniards, was in the heat of the fiege of the capital, which was to render itfelf up, feven 
days after, to the conquerors. Of the pretended apparition of the mother of God, there is 
no memory among the Francifean hiftorians, who never omitted any thing of this kind in 
their chronicles. We have demon ft rated the fallity of this relation, to caution thole, with 
regard to modem pictures, who may in future undertake the hiftory of Mexico, 
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by ether hiftorians /^/j. We would require to have the Divine Book, 
cited by Boturini, and by Sig. D. Ferdinand d’Alba Ixtlilxohitl in his 
moft valuable manuferipts to throw greater light on the hiftory of this 
celebrated nation. 


After the deftru<flIon of the Toltecas, for the Ipace of one cen¬ 
tury, the land of Anahiiac remained folitary, and ahnoft entirely depo¬ 
pulated, until the arrival of the Chechemecas (/«). 

The Chechemecas, like the Toltecas who preceded them,, and other 
nations which came after them, were originally from the northern 
countries, as we may call the North of America, like the North of 
Europe, the feminary of the human race. From both, in fwarms, 
have ifliied numerous nations to people the countries in the South, 
their native country, of the fituation of which we are ignorant, was 
called Amaquemecan, where, according to their account, different mo-^ 
narchs ruled their nation for many years («). The charadler of the 
Chechemecas, as is fhewn by their hiflory, was very lingular, as 
a certain degree of civilization was blended with many traits of bar- 
barifna. They lived under the command of a fovereign, and the 
chiefs and governors deputed by him, with as much fubmillion as.is 
ufual among the moft cultivated nations. There were diflindiions 
between the nobility and commonalty, and the plebeians were ac- 
cuftomed to reverence thofe whofe birth, merit, or favour with the 


( l ) Torquemada fays, that at a certain fcHival-ball made by the Toltecas, the fad-looking 
devil appeared to them in a gigantic llze, with immenfe arm?, and in the midft of the enter¬ 
tainment he embraced and fuflbeated them ; that then he appeared in the figure of a child 
with a putrid head, and brought the plague; and finally, at the perfualiou of the fame 
devil they abandoned the country of Tula. But this good author underllood thefe fymbo- 
lical figures literally ; whereas they were meant only to reprefent the famir".<^ and pedilencc 
w'hich had befallen them, at the time when they were in the height of their profperity. 

(m) In our fecond difTcrtatioil, \vc differ from Torquemada, who docs not allow more than 
eleven years of interval betw^een the deflrudion of the Toltecas and the arrival of the Che¬ 
chemecas. 

(n) Torquemada names thefe Chechcmecan kings of Amaquemecan, and to the firft he 
gives one hundred and eighty years of reign ; to the fecond, one hundred and fitty-fix ; and 
to the third, one hundred and thirty-three. See our fecond differtation on the abfurd chro¬ 
nology of this author. He alfo confidently affirms, that Amaquemecan was fix hundred 
miles diflant from the fpot where the city of Guadalaxara is at prefent, but in more than one 
thoufand two hundred miles of inhabited country beyond that city, there is not the leaf! trace 
or memory of the kingdom of Amaquemecan ; from whence w'c believe it to be a country 
fliil uiulifcovcrcd, and greatly farther to the northward than Torquemada imagined. 
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prince raifed them above the other ranks. They dwelt in com¬ 
munities together, in places compofed, as we may imagine, of poor 
huts ((?); but they neither pradrifed agriculture, nor thofe arts which 
accompany civil life. They lived only on game, and fruits, and roots 
which the earth fpontaneoufly produced. Their clothing was the 
rough Ikins of the wild hearts they took in prey, and their arms no 
other than the bow and arrow. Their religion was reduced to the 
limple worlhip of the fun, to which pretended divinity they offered 
herbs and flowers which they found fpringing in the fields. With 
refpedl to their curtoms, they were certainly lefs difpleafing and lefs 
rude than thofe to which the genius of a nation of hunters gives birth. 

Their motive for leaving their native country, is uncertain ; as like- 
wife the etymology of the word Cbechemecatl {o). The lart king 
whom they had in Amaquemecan, left his government divided be¬ 
tween his two fons Achcauhtli and Xolotl j the latter either not 
brooking, as frequently happens, the divifion of regal authority, 
was willing to prove whether fortune dertined him other territories, 
where he could govern without a rival; or perceiving that the moun¬ 
tains of his kingdom were not fufficient to provide fupport for the then 
probably increafed number of inhabitants, determined to cafe neceffity 
by a timely departure. Having taken, therefore, fuch refolution 
from the one or other motive, and having firrt got intelligence, by his 
emiffaries of a good fituation in the fouthern countries, he fct out 
from his native land, with a large army of his fubjedls, who were 
difpofed, from affection or interert, to accompany him. In their 
travels they encountered with tjie ruins of the Toltecan fettlements, 
and in particular of .the great city of Tula, where they arrived at tire 
end of eighteen months. From this they proceeded towards Cliem- 

(o) Torqucmada f;iys, tliat the Chccheinc. as had no houfcs, but dwelt in flic caverns of 
mountains ; but in the lame chapter where he fays this, he affirms that the capital city of their 
kingdom was called Amaquemecan. 

(o) Several authors have laboured to guefs at the etymology of the word Chc.hemccatl. 

# Torqueavada fays, that this name is derived from Tcchichinani^ which lignifies fuckiu^^ bc- 

faufe the Chcchemccas fucked the blood of the animals which they hunted- But this is a 
forced etymology, particularly among thofe nations, who did not alter dcrivnti'c naincs In 
fuch a manner. Rei ancon i t believed it to be derived from Chichimi, that is, dogs beans. 
They were fo called by other nations, in contempt; but had this been the cafe, tlrjy would 
iiot have boafted, as they did, of the name Chcchcme.catl. 
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BOOK II. poalla and Tepepolco, forty miles diftant, towards the north, from the: 

file of Mexico. From thence Xolotl fent the prince Nopaltzin, his 
fon, to furvey the country. The prince croil^ the borders of the 
lakes, the mountains which furround the delightful vale of Mexico, 
and having marked the whole country, from the top of a lofty 
mountain, he (hot four arrows to the four winds in token of taking 
pofleffion, in the name of his father, of all that country. Xolotl 
being made acquainted with the quality of the country, refolved to 
eftablilh himfelf in Tenayuca, a place fix miles difiant from the fite 
of Mexico towards the north, and diftributed his people among the 
neighbouring lands ; but the greater population being towards the 
north, and north-weft, that tra<ft of land had fince the name of 
Chechemecatlalli, that is,^ the land of the Chechemecas. Hiftorians: 
relate, that in Tenayuca there was a review of the people taken, and 
therefore it was likewife given the name of Nepohualco, which 
means, the place of enumeration; but what Torquemada adds, is 
entirely incredible, that there were more than a million of Cheche- 
mecas found at this review, and there remained even until his time, 
twelve piles of the ftones which they continued to throw during the 
review. Befides, neither is it probable that fo large an army fhould 
fet out on fo long an expedition j or does it appear poffible that fo fmall 
a diftri<ft could fupport a million of hunters. 

The king being fettled in Tenayuca, which he deftined for the 
place of his court, and having given proper orders for the forming 
of other towns and villages, he commanded one of his captains, named 
Achitomatl, to go and trace the fource of certain rivers which the 
prince had obferved in his expedition. Achitomatl found in Cha- 
poltepec, in Cojohuacan, and in other places, leveral Toltecan fomilies, 
from whom he learned the caufe and time of their defolation. The 
Chechemecas, not only avoided to difturb thofe miferable relics of tliat 
celebrated nation, but formed alliances with them, many of the nobles 
marrying with the women of Tolteca; and among others, prince 
Nopaltzin married Azcaxochitl, a virgin defeended from Pochotl, 
one of the two princes of the royal family of Tolteca, who fur- 
vived the deftrudtion of their nation. This humanity brought its 
recompence to the Chechemecas; for from their commerce with 
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mdttArioas nation, ihfiy bogan to taAo com, tuxi etfo^r fruits of book ii. 
indu^ ; "were taught agtK\dture, the jDijnner of digging matajs, and 
the art of casing them •, al& to cut ilo»», to ^in w^e cotton, 
and other things, by which they improved their naeans of .Hving, 
their dothing, their habhatioos, and manners. 

Nor did the arrival other dvilized nations contribute lefs to the 
refinement of the Checehmecas. Eight years were icareely clapfed 
from the time that Xolotl had eftablilhed himfelf in Tenayuca, 
when there arrived in that country fix lefpedaMe persons, with a 
confiderable retinue of people. They were from a northern country, 
neighbouring to the kingdom of Amaquemecan, or a little diflant 
from it, the name of which is not mentioned by hiftorian«; but we 
have reafon to believe that it was the country of Aztlan^ the native 
country of the Mexicans, and that thefe new colonies were the fix 
fiunous tribes of Nahuatlachi, of which all the historians of Mexico 
make menticm, and we fhall fhortly treat of. It is probable that 
Xolotl fent advice to his native country, of the advantages of the 
fituation where he was eftabliflied; and that fuch information, Ipread 
among the adjoining nations, incited many families to follow his 
freps, and partake his good fortune. It is alfo to be imagined, that 
Ibme famine «: fcarcity having happened to the northern coun¬ 
tries, fb many people were obliged to feek relief in lands to the 
fouthward. However it was, the fix perfons arrived in Tenayuca 
from the North, were gracioufly received by the Chechemecan king j 
and when he learned the purpofe of their travel, and their defire to 
ftay in that country, he afligned them a diftridt which they might 
inhabit with their people. 

A few years after, there arrived three other princes, with a great ar¬ 
my of the Acolhuan nation, natives of Teoacolhuacan, a country neigh¬ 
bouring to, and not far diflant from the kingdom of Amaquemecan. 

Thefe princes were named Acolhuatzin, Chiconquauhtlit and Tzon~ 
tecomatl, and were of the mofl noble houfe of Citin. It was the 
mofl cultivated and mofl civilized of all the nations which were in 
that country fince the Toltecas. It may be eafily fuppofed, how 
great a rumour was occafioned by fuch a novelty, in that kingdom, 
and what difquiet fo great a multitude of lyiknown people raifed 
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book IL among the Chechemecas •, nor does it feem probable, that they would 
have been permitted to enter the kingdom, without having previoufly 
given information of their, condition, and the motives of their vifit. 
The king was at this time in Tezcuco, where he had removed his 
court, cither being tired of Tenayuca, or allured by the advantageous 
fituation of that new place. Here the three princes arrived,* and being 
prefented to the king, after a profound bow, and that ceremony of 
relpe£t fo familiar to thefe nations of kiiling the hand after having 
touched the earth with it, they addrefled him in words to this pur- 
pofe. “ We are come, mighty king, from the kingdom of Teoacol- 
“ huacan, a little diftance only from your native country: we are all 
** three brothers, and fons of a great lord ; but being acquainted with 
the happinefs which the Chechemecas enjoy under the rule of a 
** prince fo humane, we have preferred to the advantages which we 
** had in our native country, the honour of becoming your fubje<fl:s. 

We pray you, therefore, to give us place in your happy land, where 
** we may live dependent on your authority and fubjedt to your com- 
“ mand.” The Chechemecan fovereign was pleafed with the lordly 
air and courtly manners of thefe noble youths, but ftill more with 
the flattering vanity of feeing humbled, in his prefence, three princes 
allured from fuch di/lant countries by the ftme of his clemency and his 
power. He replied with complaifance to their addrefs, and offered to 
comply with their defires j but while he was deliberating in what man¬ 
ner he fhould do it, he ordered his fon to lodge them, and take care of 
their entertainment. 

The Icing had two daughters who were marriageable, whom, from 
the firff he had thought of marrying with the two eldeff princes j 
but he was unwilling to difeover this intention, until he Ihould be ac¬ 
quainted with their difpofition, and fhould be fure of the content of 
his fubjedls. When he w'as fatisfied in mind of both thefe points, he 
, called the princes to him, who remained anxious about their fate, and 
opened his refolution to them, not only to grant them eftablidiments in 
his kingdom, but alfo to marry two of them v/ith his daughters, lament¬ 
ing that he had no other, to avoid leaving any one excluded from tlie 
new alliance. The princes thanked him with warm exprefllons of 
gratitude, and proffered to ferve him with the jatmoft fidelity. 

When 
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When the day appointed for the nuptials arrived, fuch a concourfe book iI- 
of people flocked to Tenayuca, the place defliined for the folemniza- 
tion, the city being unable to receive them, many remained in the 
country. Acolhuatzin married the eldeft of the princeflcs, named 
Cuetlaxochitl, and Chiconquautli the other. The third prince had 
Coatetl, a virgin born in Chaleo of moft noble parents, in whom the 
Toltecan and Chechemecan blood were both mixed. The public re¬ 
joicings lafted fixty days, and the entertainments confilled of wreftling, 
running, and combats with wild beafts, exercifes which were agree¬ 
able to the genius of the Chechemecas, and in all of them the prince 
Nopaltzin diftinguilhed himfclf. After the example of thefe royal 
perfonages,' the two nations continued to increafe their alliance by in¬ 
ter-marriages until they became one, which taking its name from the 
moft noble party, was called Acolhua, and the kingdom Acolhuacan; 
the name of Chechemecas being left to thofe who, preferring the ex- 
ercife of the chace to the toil of agriculture, or grown impatient of 
fubordination, went off to the mountains, which are towards the 
north and the north-weft of the vale of Mexico, where yielding them- 
felves up to the impulle of their barbarous liberty, without a chief, 
without laws, without a fixed dwelling, or the other advantages of 
fociety, they employed the day in purfuit of animals for prey, and’ 
when fatigued funk down to fleep wherever night overtook them. 

Theft barbarians mingled with the Otomies, a nation which was at¬ 
tached to the fame courft of life, occupied a tradt of more than three 
hundred miles of country, and the Spaniards were harrafled by their 
defeendants for many years after the conqueft of Mexico. 

When the nuptial feftivities were at an end, Xolotl divided his king- 
dom into ftveral diftindt ftates, and afligned the polTeflion of them to 
his fons in law, and the other nobles of each nation. He granted to 
prince Acolhuatzin the ftate of Azcapozalco, eighteen miles to the 
weft of Tezcuco, and from him defeended the kings under whoft go¬ 
vernment the Mexicans continued more than fifty years. On Chicon- 
quauhtli he conferred the ftate of Xaltocan; and on Tzontecomatl, 
that of Coatlichan. 

The population daily encreaftd, and with it the civilization of the 
people i but at the lame time ambition and other paflions which had 
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B OOK II. lain dormant from the want of ideas, in times of a favage life, began to 
awaken in their minds. Xolotl, who, during the greateft period of 
his reign, had exercifed great clemency in his government, had found 
himfelf, in the laft years of his life, conRrained to ufc fevere meafures 
to check the reftlefs difpofition of fome rebels, occafionally depriving 
them of their offices, or punifliing the moft criminal with death. 
Thefe juft chaftifements, inftead of intimidating, exafperated them fo 
much, that they formed the atrocious defign of taking the king’s life, 
for the execution of which an occafion fpeedily prefented itfelf. A little 
time previous to this the king had exprefled a wifh to increafe the 
waters of his gardens where he was accuftomed to take recreation, 
and frequently alfo relieved his burden of years with fleep, to which 
he was invited by the coolnefs and charms of the place. Being ac¬ 
quainted with this, the rebels dammed up the little river which crofted 
the city, and opened a ditch to condudt the waters to the gardens; 
waited the time at which the king was accuftomed to go to fleep, 
then railing tlie dam let all the water at once into the gardens, and 
fuddenly overflowed them. They flattered themfelves that their vi¬ 
cious aim would never be deteited j as the diflifter of the king might 
be imputed to an accident, or to ill conducted meafiires by his fubjeds, 
who fincerely defired to ferve their fovercign: but they deceived them- 
fclves, and their attempt proved abortive; as the king had fecret in¬ 
telligence of their confpiracy; but diflembling his knowledge of it, he 
retired at his ufual time into the garden, and went to fleep on an ele¬ 
vated fpot, where he was expofed to no danger. When he afterwards 
law the water enter, although the treafon was now apparent, he con¬ 
tinued his diffimulation to ridicule his enemies: ** I,” he then faid, 
** was perfuaded that my fubjedbs loved me, but now I fee they love 
** me ftill more than I believed. I was defirous of increafmg the water 
of my garden, and behold my fubjedls have done it without any 
“expence: it is proper therefore to rejoice at my happrnefs.” He 
then ordered there Ihould be rejoicings in the court, and when they 
were concluded, he departed full of anguilh and difdain for Tenayuca, 
relblved to inflidt exemplary punilhment on the confpirators j but 
there he was feized with a mortal difteirfper which moderated his 
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Being now fenfible of an approaching death, he called prince No- book ir. 
paltzin to him, his daughters, and Acolhuatzin his fon-in-law, the 
other princes being now dead, and recommended to them concord l^eath and 
among themfelves, the care of the people committed to their charge, xolod, 
the protection of the nobility, and clemency to all their fubjeCts; 
after which, a few hours, in the midft of the tears and plaints of his 
children, he ended his life in a very advanced age, having reigned in 
that country, as appears, more than forty years. He was a robuft and 
courageous man, but of a moft aifeCtionate heart to his children, and 
mild to his people. His reign would have been more happy had its 
duration been more fhort (q). 

The news of the death of the king immediately fpread over the 
whole kingdom, and fpeedy advice of it was given to the principal 
lords, that they might attend at the funeral. They adorned the royal 
corpfe with various little figures of gold and filver, which the Che- 
chemecas, having been inftrudled by the Toltecas, had begun now to 
work, and placed it in a chair made of gum copal and other aromatic 
fubftances; and thus it remained five days, while the lords fummon- 
ed to the funeral arrived. After they were all aflembled, the corpie 
was burnt, according to the cuftom of the Chechemecas, and the aihes 
gathered in an urn of the hardefi: ftone. This urn was kept expoled 
for forty days in a hall of the royal manfion, where daily the nobility 
thronged to pay their homage of tears to their deceafed fovereign, and 
the urn was afterwards carried to a cave in the neighbourhood of the 
city with fimilar demonfiirations of grief. 

As foon as the funeral of Xolotl was concluded, they celebrated Sect. ix. 
•the afeenfion of prince Nopaltzin to the throne with acclamations and n!*^kiiig'of 
rejoicings for other forty days. When the lords took leave of their Ciicchc- 
■new king to return to their refpeftive ftates, one of them made this 
fliort harangue; Great king and lord, as your fubjedls and lervants, 
we go in obedience to your commands, to govern the people you 
“have committed to our charge, bearing in our hearts the pleafure of 
having feen you on the throne, not lei's due to your virtue than your 
■“ birth. We acknovvlege the good fortune unequalled which we 

.(^) Torquemada gives Xolotl one hundred and thirteen years of reign, and more than two 
hundred years of life. On this fee our DilFcrtution. 
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BOOK II. ** have in ferving fo illuftrious and powerful a lord; and we requelt 
^ you to regard us with the eyes of a real father, and to protedt us 
“ with your might, that we may reft fecure und^er^your fhade. You 
are as well the mter which rellores, as the fire which deftroys, and 
** in your hands hold equally our life and our death.” 

The lords having taken leave, the king remained in Tenayuca, with 
his fifter the widow of the prince Chiconquauhtli. He was then, as 
far as we can conjedture, about fixty years of age, and had fons and 
grandfons. His lawful children by the Toltecan queen were Tlotzin, 
Quauhtequihua, and Apopozoc. On Tlotzin, who was the firft born,, 
he conferred the government of Tezcuco, that he might begin to 
learn the difficult art of governing men; and the other two were placed 
over the ftates of Zacatlan and Tenamitic frj. 

The king palled one year in the court of Tenayuca, arranging the 
affairs of the ftate, which were not fo fettled as they had been at firft. 
From thence he went to Tezcuco, to treat with his fon about the 
moft convenient meafures to be taken to reftore the former tranquillity 
of his kingdom. While he was there he went one day into the royal 
gardens with his fon, and fome other lords of the court, and as they 
were in converfation, he burft fuddenly into a flood of tears j being 
requefted to explain the caufe, Two caufes,” laid he, ** produce 
“ my tears, the one the memory of my late fatdier, which is revived 
** by the fight of this place where he ufed to take recreation; the 
“ other is the comparifon which I make of thefe happy days with the 
“ prefent bitter moments. When my father planted thefe gardens, 
'* he had quiet fubjedls, who ferved him with fincerity, and received 
the offices which he conferred upon them, with humility and 
“ gratitude; but at prefent ambition and difcord are every where pre- 
“ vailing. It troubles me to be obliged to ufe the liibjedls as ene- 
“ mies, whom I once in this place treated as friends and brothers. 
“ Do you, my fon,” addreffing Tlotzin, “ keep conftantly in your 

( r) If wc arc to adopt the chronology of Torquemada, we muft give Nopaltzin when he 
mounted the throne one hundred and thirty years of age; as when he arrived with his father 
in the country of Anahuac, he was at Icaft eighteen or twenty years, which added to the one 
hundred and thirteen years, which, according to Torquemada, Xolotl reigned in that country, 
make one hundred and thirty-one, or one hundred and thirty-three. On this fee our Second 
Diircrtation. 
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** eyes the image of your gr^dfather, and ftrive to imitate the exam- BOOK n » 
“ pies of prudence and juftice which he left us. Strengthen your 
** heart with every virtue which you will have occafion for, to govern 
** your fubjedts.” After condoling fome time with his fon, the king 
departed for his court of Tenayuca. 

The prince Acolhuatzin, who was ftill living, thinking the boun¬ 
daries of his ftate of Azcapozalco too narrow, refolved to take poflef- 
hon of Tepotzotlan, and in fadt took it by force, in fpite of the re- 
liftance made by Chalchiuhcua, lord of that ftate. It is to be believed, 
that Acolhuatzin would not have done fo violent an adl without the 
exprefs confent of the king, who was, probably, willing to revenge 
himfelf in that njanner of fome oftence he had received from Chal¬ 
chiuhcua. 

The conteft was a' good deal more bloody which arofe a little after 
from interefts of a very different nature. Huetzin, lord of Coatlichan^ 
fbn of the late prince Tzontecomatl (j), was delirous of marrying 
Atotoztli, a noble and beautiful virgin, and grand-daughter of the 
queen. Jacazozolotl, lord of Tepetlaoztoc, made ftmilar pretenfipns j 
but either being more ftrongly enamoured, or more violent in temper, 
not content with having demanded her of her father, he was willing 
to render himfelf mafter of his beauty by arms ; and for this purpofe 
colledtcd a fmall army of his fubjedis, which was joined by Tochin- 
teuftli, who had been lord of Quahuacan, but was difpoffefled on ac¬ 
count of his mifdeeds, and baniftied to Tepetlaoztoc. Huetzin, ap¬ 
prized of this intent, went to meet him with a greater number of 
troops, and gave him battle in the neighbourhood of Tezcuco, in 
which fome of Jacazozolotl’s people were llain along with himfelf, and 
the reft of the army routed. Tochinteudtli faved himfelf by flight, 
fheltering himfelf in the city of Huexotzinco, on the other fide of 
the mountains, Huetzin, having got rid of his rival, with the con- 

(j) Torquemada makes Fluctzln, fon of Itzmid, and him fon of Tzontecomatl in the thir¬ 
teenth chapter of book the firft ; but in chapter 40, he fays, that Itzmitl was one of thofe who 
trame with Xolotl from Amaquemican, fo that he makes him born before his father Tzonte¬ 
comatl, as he was a young man only when he came to Anahuac ; and he did not come before 
'the 47th year of the reign of Xolotl, as the fame author affirms* Befides in one place, he 
makes Itzmitl a pure Chichemccan ; and in another place the foa of an Acolhuan, But who is 
-fcapblc of marking all the con traditions and anachronifms of Torquemada ? 
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BOO K II . fent of the king took pofleffion of the maid and the ftate of Tepet- 
laoztoc. 

After thefe fmall wars of the feudatory princes, one more confider- 
able arofe between the crown and the province of Toll.'.ntzinco, which 
Mas in rebellion. The king himfelf took the field in perfon M'ith. a 
large army ; but as the rebels were numerous in force and well dif- 
ciplined, the royal army w'as worfted during nineteen days which the 
war lafled, until being reinforced by new troops, under the command 
of Tlotzin, he defeated the rebels, and punifhed the heads of the rebel¬ 
lion in the moll: rigorous manner. Their evil example, tvhen imitated 
bv other lords, met with the fame fate. 


Nopakzin had juft reftored tranquillity to his kingdom, M'hen the 
famous prince Acolhuatzin, firft lord of Azcapozalco, died, leaving 
the ftate to his fon Tezozomoc. His funeral was celebrated w ith great 
magn^ficonce, the king and the nobility of both the nations of Acolhua 
and Chechemeca attending. 

Sect. X. The king himfelf did not long furvive, having reigned thirty-two 
Tiotzin III. years, and declared Tlotzin, his firft born, fucceflbr to his crown. The 
ChecLme- funeral rites were performed at the fame court, and with the fame form 
and ceremonies as that of Xolotl, to whom he was fimilar not lefs in 
difpofition than in robuftnefs and courage. 

Among the lords who were prefent at the accefllon of the new king 
to the throne, were his two brothers Quauhtiquehua and Apopozoc, 
whom he entertained for one year in his palace. Tlotzin was of fo be¬ 
nevolent and affedlionate a difpofition, he was the whole delight of his 
vaflals. All the nobles fought pretences to vifit him, and enjoy the 
pleafure and charms of his converfation. Notwithftanding his natural 
difpofition to peace, he took great care of the affairs of war, making 
his fubjedls frequently exercife in arms, and he himfelf was fond of the 
chace j but we know no particular adls or events of his reign, during 
thirty-fix years which he occupied the throne of Acolhuacan. He died 
afflidled with the moft fevere pains in Tenayuca. His afhes were de- 
pofited in an urn of coftly ftone, which was for forty days expofed to 
the fight of the people under a pavilion. 

Sect. xr. Tlotzin was fucceeded in the kingdom by his fon Quinatzin, had 

Quinaitzin by Quauhcihuatzin, daughter of the lord of Huexotla. His exaltation 
IV. king of ' ^ ® 

to 


Sect. XF. 
Quinaitzin 
IV. king of 
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to the throne was celebrated with greater folemnity than that of his book If , 
predeceflbrs; not at Tenayuca, but at Tezcuco, where he eftabliflied .'"TT'T"' 

1 • 1 r t • •. 1 ^ < the Cneche- 

Ins court, and irom that time until the conqueft of the Spaniards, that mecas. 
city continued the capital of the kingdom of Acolhuacan. In his paf- 
fage from the new to the old court, he made himfelf be tranfported in 
a portable chair or open litter, borne on the fhoulders of four princi- 
' pal lords, and under an umbrella which was carried by four others. 

Until that time all the fovereigns had ufed to walk on foot. This 
king was the firfl: to whom vanity fuggefted fuch a kind of pomp, and 
his example was imitated by all tlie kings and nobles of that country, 
who ftrove to furpafs each other in oUentatious grandeur. An emula¬ 
tion not lefs pernicious to ftates than to princes themfelves. 

The commencement of his government was very tranquil j but the 
ftates of Meztitlan and Tototejiec, which are fituated in the mountains 
lying to the north ©f that capital, foon rofe in rebellion. The mo¬ 
ment the king received the advice, he marched with a great arntj', and 
fent to tell the heads of the rebellion, that if their courage was equal- 
to their perfidy, they fhould defeend within two days to the plain of 
Tlaximalco, where their fate would be decided by battle j if not, he 
was refolved to put flames to their city, without pardon to women or 
children. The rebels, as they were already w^ell prepared, came down 
before the time appointed to the plain, to fhew their courage. The flg- 
nal for battle being given, the attack became furious and obftinate on 
both fides until night feparated the armies, leaving the vidory unde¬ 
cided. They continued for forty days frequently engaging, the rebels 
being no way difeouraged by the advantages which the royal troops 
daily gained j but perceiving at length, by the daughter and diminution 
of their forces, that their ruin was inevitable, they furrendered to their 
fbvereign, who, after rigorous punifhment of the ringleaders of the 
rebellion, pardoned the crime of the people. The fame condudl was 
obferved with Tepepolco, which had alfo rebelled. 

This fpirit of rebellion fpread like contagion over all the kingdom; 
and Tepepolco was fcarcely fubdued when Huchuitoca, Mizquic, To- 
tolapa, and four other cities, declared a revolt. The king chofc to go 
in perfon with a ftrong body of troops againft Totolapa, and fent a- 
gainft the other fix cities as many detachments under command of brave 
and faithful generals j his fuccefs was fuch, that in a very fliort fpace 
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of time, and without any confiderable lofs, he brought all the (even 
cities again under his obedience. Thefe vidtories were celebrated with 
great rejoicings during eight days in the court, and rewards given to 
the. officers and foldiers who had diftinguiffied themfelves. As the 
evil example of fome Rates had excited others to rebellion, fo did the 
' unfuccefsful ilTue ferve in future as a caution not to form new confpi- 
-racies againll the loyalty due to their fovereign j from whence, during 
the reft of his government, which, according to hiftorians, lafted fixty 
years, Quinatzin enjoyed the utmoft tranquillity. 

/ When he died they obferved ceremonies to him w'hich had never 

been pradlifed with his anceftors; they opened his body, took out his 
bowels, and prepared it with different aromatic fubftances, to keep it 
fome time free from corruption. They afterwards placed it in a great 
chair, clothed in royal habits, and armed with a bow and arrow, and 
put at his feet a wooden eagle, and behind him a tyger, to fignify his 
bravery and intrepidity. In this ftate it was expofed for forty daysj 
and after the ufual mourning, burnt, and the allies buried in a cave of 
the mountains neighbouring to Tezcuco. 

Quinatzin was fucceeded on the throne by his fon Techotlalla; but 
the events of this and the following Chechemecan kings reigns being 
connedted with thofe of the Mexicans, who had at tliis period (in the 
fourteenth century of the vulgar era), founded their famous capital, we 
referve the relation of them to another place, judging it fufficient at 
prefent to lay before the reader the feries of all the kings, annexing, as 
far as is known, the year of the vulgar era in which they began their 
reigns, that we may afterwards make fome mention of the nations 
which arrived before the Mexicans in that country. 



Chechemecan Kings. 

Xolotly began to reign in the 12th century. 


Nopaltzin, 
I’lotzinf 
^inatzin, 
Techotlalla, 
IxtUlxochitl ftj. 


in the 13 th century, 
in the 14th centur}'. 
in the 14th century, 
in the 14th century, 
in the 1406. 


Be- 


{t) We do not reckon Ixtlilxochitl among the Chechemecan kings, becaufe he was only 
created governor of Tezcuco by the Spaniards. It is therefore to be doubted, if Cuicuilz- 

catziu 
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Between this and the following kings reign, the tyrants Tezozo- 
moc and Maxtla occupied the throne of Acolhuacan. 
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Nezabualcoyotlf 

Nezahualpillif 

Cacamatzirit 

Cuicuitzcatzin, 

Coanacotzirtt 


in the year 1426. 
in the year 1470. 
in the year 1516. 
in the year 1520. 
in the year 1520. 


We cannot fix the year in which the five firll: kings began to reign, 
becaufe we do not know how long Xolotl and Techotlalla reigned j 
we, however, think it probable, that the Chechemecan monarchy had 
a beginning in Anahuac about the end of the twelfth century, and 
lafled 330 years, until about 1521, at which time it cealed with the 
kingdom of Mexico. At leaft eleven lawful kings, and two tyrants 
occupied the throne. 

The Acolhui arrived in the country of Anahuac after the beginning 
of the 13th century. With regard to other nations, there is an incre¬ 
dible difference of opinion and confufion in hiftorians refpedting their 
origin, their number, and the time in which they fettled in Anahuac, 

The great ftudy which I have made to trace truth has ferved only to 
increafe my uncertainty, and to malce me defpair of ever knowing here¬ 
after what is hitherto unknown. Leaving afide, therefore, all fables, 
we (hall adhere to what is certain, pr at leafl probable. 

The Olmecas and the Xicallancas, whether one nation, or two dif- xhe^ime^ 
tinft nations, but conftantly allied and connected together, were fo an- and tuc 
cient in the country of Anahuac, that many authors account them 
prior to the ToltecasOf their origin we know nothing, nor do 
the ancient pidlures tell us more than that they inhabited the country 
circumjacent to the great mountain Matlalcueje, and that being driven 


catzm is to be numbered among thefe kings; as in fpitc of, and contrary to the right of Co- 
anacotzin, he was intruded on the kingdom of Acolhuacan by Montezuma, through tlic in¬ 
trigues of Cortes. 

(«) Some authors, and among them the celebrated D. Siguenza, have wrote that the Ol- 
micas pafled from the Atlantic illes, and that they alone came to Anahuac from the quarter of 
the Eall, all the other nations having come from the region of the North : bat we know no 
foundation for this opinion. 
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J{0 0,K I. from thence by the Teochechemecas, or Tlafcalans, they tranfported 
' ' themfelves to the coaft of the gulf of Mexico (x). 

The Otomies, who formed one of the moft numerous nations, were 
probably one of the moft ancient in that country } but they continued 
for many ages in barbarifm, living fcattered in the caverns of the moun¬ 
tains, and fupporting themfelves by the chace, in which they were moft 
dextrous. They occupied a traft of more than three hundred miles of 
land, from the mountains of Izmiquilpan towards the north-weft, 
bordering in the eaft and weft on other nations equally favage. In the 
fifteenth century, either being compelled by force, or ftimulated by the 
example of other nations, they began to live in fociety, under fubjec- 
tion to the crown of Acolhuacan. In the country of Anahuac, and like- 
wife in the vale of Mexico, they fettled an infinite number of places; 
the greater, and efpeciallj the moft confiderable of them, fuch as thofe 
of XHotepec and Kuitzapan, v/ere in the vicinage of the country which 
they occupied before ; the others were fcattered among the Matlatzin- 
cas and Tlafcalans, and in other provinces of the kingdom, preferving 
even down to our times, their primitive language in the infular colo¬ 
nies, thougli furrounded by other nations. We are not, however, to 
conclude, that the whole nation was then brought to a ftate of civil 
life, as a great part, and pofiibly the moft numerous, were ftill left 
together with the Chechemecas in the condition of favages. The 
barbarians of both nations, which were confounded together by the 
Spaniards, under the name of Chechemecas, made themfelves famous 
by their invafions, and were not finally fubdued by the Spaniards until 
the fcventcenth century. The Otomies have always been reputed tlie 
.moft nide nation of Anahuac, not more from the difficulty every body 
finds in underftanding their language than their fervile ftate of life j 
as even in the time of the Mexican kings they were treated as flaves. 
Their language is very difficult and full of afpirations, which they 
make partly in the throat, partly in the nofe; but otherwife it is fuf- 
ficiently copious and exprefiive. Anciently they were renowned for 
their dexterity in the chace; at prefent they tralfick in coarfe cloths 
for the drefs of the other Indians. 

(a) Boturliii conjctTiiircs, that the Oimecas, when driven from their country, went to tjje 
yignlillcs, or Caribbec Iflands, and goiuh America. This is no more than conjecture. 

The 
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The nation of the Tarafcas occupied the vaft, rich, and pleafant B 00 K ll. 
country of Michuacan, where they multiplied confiderably, and fettled Sect. Wn^ 
many cities and an infinite number of villages. Their kings were ri- The Taraf- 
vals of the Mexicans, and had frequent wars with them. Their ar- 
tills excelled, or vied with thofe of other nations; at leall after the 
conquell of Mexico: the bell Mofaic works were made in Michuacan, 
and there only this valuable art was preferved unto our time. The 
Tarafcas were idolatrous, but not lb cruel , as the Mexicans in their 
worlhip. Their language is copious, fweet, and Ibnorous. They 
make frequent ufe of the foft R ; their lyllables, for the moll part, 
confill of a lingle confonant, and a lingle vowel. Befides the natural 
advantage of their country, the Tarafcas had the good fortune to have 
D. Vafca di Quiroga for their firll bilhop, one of the moll dillin- 
guilhed prelates Spain has produced, worthy of being compared with 
the ancient fiithers of the church, and whole memory was preferved 
frelh unto our time, and will lall perpetually among thefe people. 

The country of Michuacan, which is one of the finefe of the New 
World, was annexed to the crown of Spain by the free and Iponta- 
neous adt of its lawful fovereign, without colling the Spaniards a drop 
of blood, although it is probable that the recent example of the ruin 
of the Mexican empire, intimidated and impelled that monarch to fuch 
a conceflion f'yj. 

The Mazahuas were once a part of the nation of the Otomies, as Sect. xiv. 
the languages of both nations are but dilFerent dialedls of the lame h^ag.MatiVt. 
tongue : but this diverfity between two nations fo jealous of preferv- wncai, and 

° . /•« . Other nail¬ 

ing their idioms uncorrupted, is a clear argument of the great anti- ons* 


(^) Boturini fays, that the Meiicans finding thcmfelvcs bcficgcd by the Spaniards, font 
an cmbafTy to the king of Michuacan, to procure his alliance j that he aflembled an hun¬ 
dred thouGind Tarafcas, and as many I’cochcchemccas, In the province of Avalos 5 but that, 
t>eing intimidated by certain vifions which his lifter had, who was once dead but returned to 
life again, he difeharged the army, and abandoned the undertaking of fuccouring the Mexi¬ 
cans, as he had intended. But all this account is a ftring of fables. As far as we know, 
no author of that age makes mention of fuch an event. Whence calnc thefe hundred 
thoufand Teochechcmecas, who were fo quickly aflembled ? Why was the army collected 
311 the province moft diftant from Mexico > Who has ever feen the king of France order his 
troops to be aflembled in Flanders, to fuccour fome city of Spain ? The rcfuri eclion of 
the princefs is a fable founded on the memorable occurrence, refpeding the After of Monre* 
jtuma, of which we fhall fpeak hereafter. 

VoL. L P qmty 
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BOOK II* quity of their reparation. The principal places which they inhabited 

^---' were on the weftern mountains of the vale of Mexico, and formed the 

province of Mazahuacan, belonging to the crown of Tacuba, 

The Matlatzincas made a confiderable ftate in the fertile vale of 
Toluca; and, however great, anciently, their reputation was for bra¬ 
very, they were, notwithftanding, fubjeded to the crown of Mexico, 
by king Axayacatl. 

The Miztecas and Zapotecas peopled the vart: countries of their 
name, t6 the fouth-eaft of Tezcuco. The numerous ftates into which 
thefe two countries were divided, continued a long time under feveral 
lords or rulers of the fame nations, until they were fubdued by the 
Mexicans. Thofe nations were civilized and induftrious; they had 
their laws, exercifed the arts of the Mexicans, and made ufe of the 
fame method to compute time, and the fame paintings to perpetuate 
the memory of events, in which they reprefented the creation of the 
world, the univerfal deluge, the confufion of tongues; although the 
whole was intermixed with various fables f z). Since the conquefl:, the 
Miztecas and Zapotecas have been the moft induftrious people of 
New Spain. While the commerce of filk lafted, they were the feeders 
of the worms ; and to their labours is owing all the cochineal, which 
for many years, until the prefent time, has been imported from Mexi¬ 
co into Europe. 

The Chiapanefe have been the fir ft peoplers of the New World, if 
v/e give credit to their traditions. They fay that Votan, the grandfon 
of that refpedlable old man who built the great ark to fave himfclf and 
family from the deluge, and one of thofe who undertook the building 
of that lofty edifice which was to reach heaven, went, by exprefs com¬ 
mand of the Lord, to people that land. They fay alfo that the firft 
peoplers came from the quarter of the 'North, and that when they 
arrived at Soconufeo, they leparated, fome going to inhabit the country 
of Nicaragua, and others remaining in Chiapan. This country, as 
hiftorians fay, was not governed by a king, but by two military chiefs, 
elected by priefts. Thus they remained until they were fubjedled by 

( 55) See the work of Fra Gregorio Garzia Dominicano, entitled, the Origin of the Indians^ 
in book t, chap, 4. concerning the mythology of the Miztecas. 
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the laft kings of Mexico to that crown. They made the fame ufe of BOOK ii. 
paintings as the Mexicans, and had the fame method of computing ' 

time; but the figures with which they reprefented days, years, and 
months, were totally different. 

Of the Cohuixcas, the Cuitlatecas, the Jopas, the Mazatecas, the 
Popolocas, the Chinantecas, and the Totonacas, we know nothing of 
the origin, nor the time when they arrived in Anahuac. We fhall fay 
Ibmething of their particular cuftoms when ever it will illuftrate the 
hiflory of the Mexicans. 

But of all the nations which peopled the region of Anahuac, the 
moft renowned and the moft fignalized in the hiftory of Mexico, were atiacas. 
thofe vulgarly called the Nahuatlacas. This name, the etymology of 
which we have explained, in the beginning of this hiflory, was prin¬ 
cipally given to thofe feven nations, or rather thofe feven tribes of the 
fame nation, who arrived in that country after the Chechemecas, and 
peopled the little iflands, banks, and boundaries of the Mexican lakes. 

Thefe tribes were the Sochimilcas, the Chalchefe, the Tapanecas, the 
Colhuas,the Tlaliuicas, the Tlafcalans, and the Mexicans, The origin 
of all thefe tribes was the province of Aztlan, from whence can:e the 
Mexicans, or from fome other contiguous to it, and peopled with the 
fame nation. All hiflorians reprefent them as originally of one and 
the fame country : all of them fpoke the fame language. The dif¬ 
ferent names by which they have been known, were taken from the 
places which they fettled, or from thofe in which they eflabliflied 
themfelves. 

The Sochimilcas derived their name from the great city Xochimilco 
which they founded on the fouthern fliore of the lake of fweet water 
or Chaleo j the Chalchefe, from the city of Chaleo, upon the eaflern 
fhore of the fame lake j the Colhuas, from Colhuaean j the Mexicans, 
from Mexico ; the Tlafcalans, from Tlafcala j and the Tlahuicas, from 
the land where they eftablifhed themfelves; which, from its abounding 
in cinnabar, was C‘ 3 \\c<nia'huiam (aj. The Tepanecas poflibly had 

(g) Tlahuid^ is the Mexican name of cinnabar: and Tlahulcan means the. place or country 
of Cinnabar. Some authors call them TlMuicas^ and derive the name from a place of that 
land called Tlalhulc ; but bcfides that we never heard of fuch'a place, the name does not ap¬ 
pear conforming with the Inngnrgc. 
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BOOK ir. their name from a place called Tepan (b), where they had been before 
they fettled their famous city Azcapo^co. 

It is beyond a doubt that thefe tribes did not arive together in that 
country, but at different times, and in the M’der we have mentioned j 
but there is a great difierence among hiftorians refpedUng the precife time 
of their arrival in Anahuac. We are perfuaded, for the reafons fet 
forth in our differtations, that the firft fix tribes arrived under conduA 
of the fix lords who made their appearance immediately after the 
Chechemecas, and there was not fo great an interval as Acofla fiippofes, 
between their arrival and that of the Mexicans. 

TheColhuas,whomin general the Spanifh hifiorkns confound with 
the Acolhuas, from the affinity of their names, founded the fmall mo¬ 
narchy of' Colhuacan, which was annexed afterwards to the crown of 
Mexico, by the marriage of a princefs, heirefs of that ftate, with a 
king of Mexico. 

The Tepanecas had alfb their petty kings, among whom the firfi: 
was prince Acolhuatzin, after having married the daughter of Xolotl. 
His defeendants ufurped, as we fhall relate, the kingdom of Acol- 
huacan, and governed all that country, until the arms of the Mexicans, 
joined with thofe of the true heir of Acolhtiacan, deflroyed both the 
tyrant and monarchy of Tepaneca. 

SicT. XVI. The Tlafcalans, whom Torquemada and other authors call Teoche- 
2 as chemecas, and confider as a tribe of the (n) Chechemccan nation, 

eflabliflied 

(f) Several authors call them Teepanecas ; both arc Mexican. Tecpanecatl means the inha* 
litant of the palace ; Tepanecatl^ inhabitant of a fony place. Others give it a very violent ety- 
mology. 

(c) Torquemada, not only fays that the Tlafcalans were Tecchechcmecas, but likewife 
alhrms, in lib. iii. cap. ic. that thefc TeochecJjemecasy %\jere Otomies. If the Tlafcalans were 
Otomies, why did they not fpeak the language of the Otoraies ? And if they ever did fpeak 
it, why did they give it up for the Mexican ! Where is there an inftance of a free nation 
abandoning its own native language, to adopt that of its enemies ? Nor is it Icfs incredible 
that the Chechemecas were Otomies, as the above author fuppofes, although in lib. i* 
cap. 2. he affirms the contrary. Who forced the Chechemecas to give up their primitive 
language ? He only who was unacquainted with the chara 61 cr of thefc nations, and knew 
not how conftant they were in retaining their national language, could be capable of per- 
' funding us that the Chechemecas, by their communication and alliance with the Acolhuas, 

abandoned the language of the Otomies for the Mexican. If the true Otomies have not, 
during fo many ages, altered their idiom, neither under the dominion of the Mexicans, nor 
under that of the Spaniards, how is it credible that the Chechemecas fliould entirely change 
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eftabliHied themielves, originally, in Poyaubtlan, a place fituated on bookii 
the eaftem Ihore of the lake of Tezcuco, between the court and the 
village of Chemalhuacan. There they lived for fome time in great 
nulery, fupporting themfelves folely by the chace, on account of the 
want of arable foil; but being multiplied in their numbers, and defirous 
of extending the boundaries of their territory, they drew upon them¬ 
felves the hatred of the furrounding nations. The Sochimilcas, the 
Colhuas, the Tepanecas, and probably alfo the Chalchefe, who, by being 
f borderers on them, were moft expofed to injury, made a league toge¬ 
ther, and equipped a coniiderable army to drive fuch dangerous fettlers 
from the vale of Mexico. The Tlafcalans, whom the conlcioufnefs 
of their ufurpations, kept always vigilant, came well arrayed for an en¬ 
counter. The battle was one of the moft bloody and memorable 
which appears in the hiftory of Mexico. The Tlafcalans, though in¬ 
ferior in number, made fuch a daughter of the enemy, that they left 
the field covered with carcafes, and a part of the lake on the border 
of which th^ had engaged, tinged with blood. Notwithftanding 
they came off fo glorioufly in this battle, they determined to abandon 
that quarter, being well perluaded that while they remained there they 
would be daily harralled by their neighbours j for which reafon having 
reviewed the whole country by means of their emiffaries, and finding no 
fituation where they could jointly cftablifli themfelves, they agreed to 
feparate, one part of them going towards the South, the other to the 
• North. The latter, after a fhort journey, fettled themfelves, with the 
permiffion of the Chechemecan king, in Tollantzinco, and in Quauh- 


their language, being inaHers of that country, and occupying the throne of Acolhuacan 
from the time of Xolotl the founder of that kingdom, until the conqueft of Mexico. I do 
not doubt, however, that the proper language of the ancient Chechemecas was the fame 
with that of the Acolhuas and Nahuailacas, that is, the Mexican. I am of the fame opinion 
refpeding the Toltecas, whatever other authors may fay ; nor can I, after the moft diligent 
fludy of hiftory, alter my fentiments. We know that the names of the places from whence 
the Toltecas and Chechemecas came, and of thofe which they fettled in Anahuac, of the 
perfons of botli nations, and of the years which they ufecl, were Mexican. We know that 
thc^oltecas and Chechemecas, the Chechemecas and Acolhuas, from the firft had communi¬ 
cation with each other, and underftood each other reciprocally without an interpreter. The 
Mexican language having fpread as far as Nicaragua, is not to be afcrlbed to any thing 
elfe than the difpcrlion of the Toltecas who fpoke it; as it is known that the Nahuatlacas 
ever went beyond Chiapan. In fhort, we find nothing to fupport the contrary opinion, al¬ 
though it is fo common among our hiftorians. 

j chinanco 

■ i. 
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BOOK II. chinanco. The former travelling round the great volcano Popocate- 
* pec, through Tetella and Tochimilco, founded the city of Quauhque- 
chollan, in the neighbourhood of Atrifco; and fome, proceeding ftill 
farther, founded Amaliuhcan, and other villages; and thus extended 
themfelves as far as Poyauhtecatl or the mountain Orizaba, to which 
- they probably gave fuch a name in memory of the place in the vale 
of Mexico which they had quitted. 

But the moft numerous and refpedtable part of the tribe, diredled 
their way by Cholula to the borders of the great mountain Matlalcueye, \ 
from whence they drove the Olmecas and Xicallancas, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of that country, and flew tlieir king Colopechtli. Here 
they eftablifhed themfelves under a chief, named Colhuatateutlli, 
contriving to fortify themfelves alfo, to be the more able to refifl the 
neighbouring people if they Ihould incline to attack them. In fadl 
it was not long before the Huexozincas and other people, who knew 
of the bravery and number of their new neighbours, fearing they 
would, in time, become troublefome, levied a great army to expel 
them wholly from the country. The attack was fo hidden, that the 
Tlafcalans were forced to retreat to the top of that great mountain ; 
finding themfelves there in the greatefl perplexity, they lent ambafladors 
to implore the proteilion of the Chechemecan king, and obtained from 
him a large body of troops. The Huexozincas not having forces 
fufficient to contend with the royal army, applied for afiiflance to the 
Tepanecas, who they believed would not let pafs fo fair an opportu¬ 
nity of revenging themfelves j but the tragic event of Pofauhthn was 
flill in their memories, and although they fent troops, thefe were en¬ 
joined not to do hurt to the Tlafcalans and the Tlafcalans themfelves 
were advifed not to efleem them as enemies, but to refl confident 
that that nation was not lent for any other purpole than to deceive 
the Huexozincas, and not to dillurb the harmony which fubfifled be¬ 
tween them and the Tepanecas. By the aid of the Tczcucans, and the 
perfidious inadlion of the Tepanecas, the Huexozincas were defc.ited, 
and obliged to return to their flatc in difgrace. The Tlafcalans being 
freed from fo great a danger, and having made peace with their ncigli- 
bours, returned to their firfl: eftablilhment, to continue their fettlement 
and population. 

Such 
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Sach was the origin of the famous city and republic of Tlafcala, the 
perpetual rival of the Mexicans, and occalion of their ruin. At firft 
they all obeyed one chief; but afterwards when their population was 
confiderably advanced, the city was parted into four divilions, called 
'Tepeticpacy Ocotelolco, ^liahiiiztlaiiy znA T'izatlan. Every divifion had 
its lord, to whom all the places dependent on fuch divifion were like- 
wife fubjedt; fo that the whole ftate was compofed of four fmall mo¬ 
narchies ; but thefe four lords, together with other nobles of the fird: 
rank, formed a kind of ariftocracy for the general date. Tliis diet or 
fenate was the umpire of war and peace. It preferibed the number 
of troops which were to be raifed, and the generals who were to com¬ 
mand them. In the date, although it was circumferibed, there were 
many cities and large villages, in which, in 1520, there were more 
than one hundred and fifty thoufand houfes, and more than five hun¬ 
dred thoufand inhabitants. The didridl of the republic was fortified 
on the wedern quarter with ditches and entrenchments, and on the 
ead with a wall fix miles in length; towards the fouth it was, by na¬ 
ture, defended by the mountain Matlalcueye, and by other mountains, 
on the north. 

The Tlafcalans were warlike, courageous, and jealous of their ho¬ 
nour and their liberty. They preferved, for a long time, the fjilendor 
of their republic, in fpite of the oppofition they differed from their 
enemies; until at length, being in confederacy with the Spaniards 
againd their ancient rivals the Mexicans, they were involved in the 
common ruin. They were idolatrous, and as fuperditious and cruel 
in their form of worfhip as the Mexicans. Their favourite deity was 
Camaxtle, the fame which was worfhipped by the Mexicans, under 
the name of Huitzilopochtli. Their arts were the fame as thofe of 
other neighbouring nations.- Their commerce confided principally in 
maize and cochineal. From the abundance of maize the name of 
‘Tlafcallan was given to the capital, which means the place of bread. 
Their cochineal was edeemed above any other, and, after the conqued, 
brought yearly to the capital a revenue of two hundred thoufand 
crowns; but they entirely abandoned this commerce, for reafbns we 
(hall mention elfewhere. 

The 
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BOOK II. 

Sect.XVII. 
Migration of 
the Mexicans 
to the coun¬ 
try of Ana- 
huac. 


The Aztecas or Mexicans, who were the laft people who fettled in 
Anahuac, and are the chief fubje<Sl of our hiftory, lived until about the 
year 1160 of the vulgar era, in Aztlan, a country lituated to the north 
of the gulf of California, according to what appears from the route they 
purfued in their migration, and the conclufions made by the Spaniards 
in their travels towards thefe countries The caufe of abandoning 

their native country may have been the frme which other natiohs had. 
But whatever it was, it will not be altogether ufelefr to leave to the 
free judgment of the reader that which the Mexican hiftorians them- 
felves relate of the birth of fuch a refolution. 

There was, fry they, among the Aztecas, a perfon of great autho¬ 
rity called Huitziton, to whofe opinion all paid great deference. This 
perfon exerted himfclf, though it is not known for what reafon, 
to perfuade his countrymen to change their country, and while he 
was meditating on his purpofe, he heard once, by accident, a little 
bird finging on the branches of a tree, whofe notes imitated the Mexi¬ 
can word which means, let us go. This appeared a favourable 

opportunity to obtain his wifh of his countrymen. Taking, therefore, 
another refpedlable perfon with him, he conduced him to that tree 
where the little' bird ufcd to ling, and thus addrelfed him : ** Do you 
not attend, my friend Tecpaltzin, to what this little bird fays, 
** Tihui Tihui, which it repeats every moment to us; what can it 
** mean, but that we mull leave this country and find ourfelves an- 
** other ? Without doubt, it is the warning of feme fecret divinity who 
** watches over our welfare: let us obey, therefore, his voice, and 
** not draw his anger upon us by a refufrl.” Tecpaltzin gave full af- 
fent to this interpretation, either from his opinion of the wifdom of 
Huitziton, or becaufe he was likewife prepolfelTed with th^ fame de- 


{J) In our dilTcrtadons we fpeak of thefe travels from New Mexico towards the North. Be¬ 
tancourt makes mention of them in part ii. tratt. i. cap. lo. of his Teatro Mejfuano, This 
author makes Aztlan two thoufand ieven hundred miles dillant from Mexico. Boturini fays, 
Aztlan was a province of Afia. But I do not know What rcafons he had for fo lingular an 
opinion. In fcvcral charts, publilhed in the fixteenth century, this province appears lituated 
to the north of the gulf of California, and I do not doubt that it is to be found in that quar¬ 
ter, though at a didance from the gulf, as the didance mentioned by Betancourt fecins very 
probable. 

fire. 
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fire. Two perfons, fo refpeftable having agreed in fentiment, they BOOK ir. 
were not long in drawing the body of the nation over to their party. ^ ^ 

Although we do not give credit to fuch an account, it does not, 
however, appear altogether improbable j as it is not difficult for a per- 
fon who is reputed wife, to perfuadc an ignorant and a fuperftitious 
people, through motives of religion, to whatever he pleafes. It would 
be a much harder talk to perfuade us of what the Spanilh hiftorians 
generally report, that the Mexicans fet out on their migration, by ex- 
prefs command of the demon. The good hiftorians of the fixteenth 
century, and thole who have copied them, fuppofe it altogether un- 
quellionable that the demon had continual and familiar commerce 
with all the idolatrous nations of the New World; and fcarcely recount 
an event of hiftory, of which they do not make him the author. But 
however certain they may bey that the malignity of thofe Jpirits impell them 
to do all the hurt they can to many and that they have Jhewn themfelves 
fomethnes in vifble forms to feduce themy ejpecially to thofe who have noty 
by regeneratiotty entered into the bofom of the church ; it is not, however, 
to be imagined that fuch apparitions were fo very frequent, or that their 
intercourfe was fo familiar with the above mentioned nations as thefe 
hiftorians believe j the Supreme Power who watches, with benign pro¬ 
vidence, over all his creatures, commits to any fuch enemies of the hu¬ 
man race no powers to hurt it. Our readers, therefore, who may have 
read of like events in other authors, ought not to wonder if they do 
not find us equally credulous. We arc not difpofed to aferibe any 
eftedt to the demon, on the bare teftimony of fome Mexican hiftorians, 
as they may eafily have fallen into errors, from the fuperftitious ideas 
with which their minds were darkened, or the impofitions of priefts 
that are common among idolatrous nations. 

The migration of the Aztecas, however, which is certain, whatever 
might have been their motive for undertaking it, happened, as near as 
we can conjecture, about the year ii6q of the vulgar era. Torque- 
mada fays he has obferved an arm of the fea (<’), or a great river, repre¬ 
fen ted 

(V) I believe this pretended arm of the fea is no other than the reprefcntation of the uni- 
verlal deluge, painted in the Mexican pi( 51 iires before the beginning of their migration, as ap¬ 
pears Irom the copy, publiflicd by Gcmclli, of a picture fhewn to him by the celebrated Dott. 

VoL. I. 0^ Siguenza. 
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BOOK IF. fented in all the ancient paintings of this migration. If any river was 
ever reprefented in fuch paintings, it muft have been the Colorado 
or Red River, which difchargcs itfelf into the gulf of California, in lati¬ 
tude 32j, as this is the moft confiderable river of thofe which lie in the 
route they travelled. Having pafled, therefore, the Red River from be¬ 
yond the latitude of 35, they proceeded towards the fouth-eaft, as far 
as the river Gihiy where they flopped for fome time; for at ’prefent 
there are ftill remains to be feen of the great edifices built by them on 
the borders of that river. From thence having refumed their courfe 
towards the S. S. E. they flopped in about 29 degrees of latitude, at a 
place which is more than two hundred and fifty miles diflant from the 
city of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. This place is known by 
the name of Cafe grand!, on account of an immenfe edifice flill ex- 
ifting, which, agreeable to the univerfal tradition of thefe people, was 
built by the Mexicans in their peregrination. This edifice is con- 
fir udlcd on the plan of thofe of New Mexico, that is, confifling of 
three floors with a terrace above them, and without any entrance to 
the under floor. The door for entrance to the building is on the fe- 
cond floor, lb that a fcaling ladder is neceflary j and the inhabitants of 
New Mexico build in this manner, in order to be lefs expofed to the 
attack of their enemies; putting out the fcaling ladder only for thofe 
to whom they give admiflion into their houfe. No doubt the Aztecas 
had the fame motive for raffing their edifice on this plan, as every mark, 
of a fortrefs is to be obferved about it, being defended on one fide by a 
lofty mountain, and the reft of it being furrounded by a wall about feven 
feet thick, the foundations of which are ftill exifting. In this fortrefs 
there are ftones as large as mill-ftones to be feen; the beams of the 
roof are of pine, and well finiflied. In the centre of this t aft fa¬ 
bric is a little mount made on purpofe, by what appears, to keep 
guard on, and obferve the enemy. There have been fome ditches 
formed in this place, and feveral kitchen utenfils have been found, 

Siguenza. Boturlni alleges this arm of the fca to be the gulf of California, as he is per- 
fuaded that the Mexicans palTed from Aztlan to California, and from thence crolling the gulf 
tranfported thcmfelvcs to Culiacan ; but there being remains found of the buildings condnu^led 
by the Mexicans in their migration, on the river Gila, and in Pimeria, and not in California,, 
there is no reafon to believe that they crolTcd the fca, but came by land to Culiacan. 

fuch 
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fuch as earthen pots, diflies, and jars, and little looking-glafles of the BOOK li. 
flone Itztli (f). 'V—-» 

From hence, traverling the fteep mountains of Tarahumara, and 
diredting their courfe towards the fouth, they reached Huiecolhuacan, 
at prefent called Culiacan, a place fituated on the gulf of California, in ' 

244 deg. of latitude, where they flopped three years (g). Here it is 
probable, that they built houfes and cottages to dwell in, and fowed 
fuch feeds for their food as they carried with them, and ufually did in 
every place where they flayed any confiderable time. There they 
formed a flatue of wood reprefenting Huitzilopochtli the tutelar deity 
of the nation, that he might accompany them in their travel, and 
made a chair of reeds and rufhes to tranfport it which they called 
‘Tecicpalli, or chair of God. They chofe priefls who were to carry him on 
their fhoulders, four at a time, to whom they gave the name of ‘Teotla- 
maca%quc, or fervants of God, and the adl itfelf of carrying him was 
called Teomamcy that is to carry God on one’s back. 

From Huiecolhuacan journeying for many days towards the eafl, they 
came to Chicomoztoc, where they flopped. Hitherto all the feven 
tribes had travelled in a body together; but here they feparated, and 
the Xochimilcas, the Tepanecas, the Chalchefe, the Tlahuicas, and 
the Tlafcalans proceeding onwards, left the Mexicans there with their 
idol. Thofe nations fay the feparation was made by exprefs command 
of their God. There is little doubt that fome difagreement among 
thcmfelves was the occafion of it. The fituation of Chicomoztoci 
where the Mexicans fojourned nine years, is not known ; but it ap¬ 
pears to be that place twenty miles diflant from the city of Zacatecas 
towards the fouth where there are flill fome remains of an immenfe 
edifice, which, according to the tradition of the Zacatecas, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country, was the work of the Aztecas in their 

( f) Tlicfe are the reports I received from two perfons who had feen the Cafe grand!. W®. 
fliould wilh to have a plan of their form and diinenfions ; but now it would be very difficult to 
be obtained, the whole of that country being depopulated by the furious incurfions of the Apa- 
chas and other barbarous nations, 

( The flay of the Aztecas in Huicolhuacan, is agreeable to the tedimony of ail hiftorians, 
as well as their feparation at Chicomoztoc. There is a tradition among the northern people of 
their paflage through Tarahumara. Near to Naiarit there are trenches found which were 
made by the Cori, to defend thcmfelves from the Mexicans la their route from Hueicolhuacau 
IQ Chicomoztoc. 

0^2 migra- 
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BOOK II. migration j and it certainly cannot be afcribed to any other people j 
the Zapatecas themfelves being fo barbarous as neither to live in houfes 
nor to know how to build them. Their being reduced to a fmaller 
number by the dilinemberment of the other tribes, may probably have 
been the reafon that the Mexicans undertook no other buildings of 
that kind in their peregrination. Proceeding from the country of the 
Zacatecas towards the fouth, through Arnica, Cocula, and Zayula, 
they defeended into the maritime province of Colima, and from thence 
to Zacatula ; where turning to the eaftward, they afeended to Mali- 
nalco, a place fituated in the mountains which furround the valley 
of Toluca (i6), and afterwards taking their courfe towards the north, 
in the year 1196 they arrived at the celebrated city of Tula f'/'J. 

In their journey from Chicomoztoc to Tula, they flopped a while 
in Coatlicomac, where the tribe was divided into two factions, which 
became perpetual rivals, and alternately perfecuted each other. This. 
difeord was occalioned, as they fay, by two bundles which miracu- 
loufly appeared in the midfl of their camp. Some of them advanc¬ 
ing to the firfl bundle to examine it, found in it a precious flone, 
on which a great contefl arofe, each claiming to poflefs it as a prefent 
from their god. Going afterwards to open the other bundle they found 
nothing but two pieces of wood. At firfl fight they undervalued them 
as things which were ufelefs, but being made acquainted, by the wife 
Huitziton, of the fervice they could be of in producing fire, they 
prized them more than the precious flone. They who appropriated to 
themfelves the gem were thofe, who, after the foundation of Mexico 
called themfelves Tlatelolcas, from the place which they fettled near 
to that city j they who took the pieces of wood were thofe who in fu¬ 
ture bore the name of Mexicans, or 'Tenochcas. This account how¬ 
ever cannot be confidered in any other light than as a moral fable, to 

{h) It is evident from the manuferipts of P. Giovanni Tobar, a Jefuit exceedingly verfed 
in the antiquities of tho^c nations, that the Mexicans palTed through Michuacan, and this 
could only be by Colima and Zacatula, which probably then belonged to the kingdom, as 
they now belong to the ecclcfiaftical diocefs of Michuacan ; becaufe if they had performed 
their journey any other way to Tula, they would not have touched at Malinalco, 

(/■) The epoch of the arrival of the Mexicans at Tula in 1196, is confirmed by a manu- 
fcrlpt hiflory in Mexican, cited by Boturini, and in this point of chronology other authors 
agree* 
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teach that in all things theufeful is preferable to the beautiful. Not- BOOK n. 
withfbanding this diffention both parties travelled always together for ’ 
their imaginary intereft in the protedlion of their god (k). 

It ought not to exeite wonder that the Aztecas made fo great a cir¬ 
cuit, and journeyed upwards of a thoufand miles more than was ne- 
ceifary, to reach Anahuac; as they had no limits prefcribed to their 
travel, and were in queft of a country where they might enjoy all the 
conveniences of life : neither is it furprifing that in fome places they 
eredled large fabrics, as it is probable, they confidered every place 
where they flopped the boundary of their peregrination. Several 
fituations appeared to them at firft, proper for their eftablifhment^ 
which they afterwards abandoned, from experience of inconveniences 
they had not forefeen. "Wherever they flopped they raifed an altar to> 
their God, and at their departure left all their fick behind; and, proba¬ 
bly, fbme others, who were to take care of them, and perhaps alfo,. 

Ibme who might be tired of fuch long pilgrimages, and unwilling to 
encounter frefh fatigues. 

In Tula they flopped nine years, and afterwards eleven years in 
other places not far diflant, until, in 1216, they arrived at Zumpanco, 
a confiderable city in the vale of Mexico. Tochpanecatl, lord of this 
city, received them with fingular humanity, and not contenting him- 
felf with granting them commodious dwellings, and regaling them 
plentifully •, but becoming attached to them from long and familiar inter- 
courfe, he demanded from the chiefs of the nation, feme noble virgin 
for a wife to his fon Ilhuitcatl. The Mexicans obliged by fuch proofs 
of regard prefented Tlacapantzin to him, who was foon after mar¬ 
ried to that illuflrious youth and from them, as will appear, the Mexi¬ 
can kings defeended. 

After remaining feven years in Zampanco, they went together with 
the youth Ilhuicatl to Tizayocan, a city a little diflant from it, where 
Tlacapantzin bore .a fon, named afterand at the fame time 
they gave away another virgin to Xochiatzin, lord of Quauhtitlan. From 
Tizayecan they pafTed to Tolpetlac and Tepeyacac, where, at prefent. 


(/J) It is not to be doubted that the flory of the packets is merely a fable'; as the Aztecao 
knew, fome centuries before, how to produce fire from two pieces of wood, by fridtion. 
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Slaver y of tht 
IVIcxicans in 
Colhuacan. 


lies the village and renowned fanftuary of the Holy Virgin of Guada- 
loupe, places all fituated on the borders of the lake of Tezcuco, and 
near the fite of Mexico, in which they continued for twenty-two years. 

As foon as the Mexicans appeared in that countr}'’, they were review¬ 
ed by order of Xolotl then reigning j who, having nothing to fear, per¬ 
mitted them to efiablilh themfclves wherever they could: but thofe in 
Tepeyacac finding themfclves harralled by I’cnaucacaltzin, a Cheche- 
mccan lord, they were forced, in 1245, to retire to Chapoltepec, a moun¬ 
tain fituated on the weftern border of the lake, hardly two miles di- 
ftant from the fite of Mexico, in the reign of Nopaltzin, and not of 
Quinatzin, as Torquemada and Boturini imagine (/). 

The pcrfccutions which they fuffered in this place from fome lords, 
and particularly from the lord of Xaltocan, made them, at the end of 
Icventeen years, abandon it, to feek a more fecure alylum in Acocolcn, 
which confifts of a number of fmall iflands at the fouthern extremity of 
the lake. There for the fpace of fifty-two years they led the moft mifer- 
ablelife j they fubfifted on fiih, and all forts of infedls, and the roots of 
the marflies, and covered themfelves with the leaves of the amoxtli which 
grows plentifully in that lake, having wore out all their garments, and 
finding no means there of fupplying themfelves with others. Their 
habitations were wretched huts, made of the reeds and ruflies which the 
lake produced. It would be totally incredible that for fo many years 
they were able to keep in exigence in a place fo difadvantageous, where 
they were fo ftinted in the necelfaries of life, was it not verified by their 
hiftorians and fucceeding events. 

But in the midft of their mileries they were free, and liberty al¬ 
leviated in fome degree their diftrefles. In 1314, however, flavery 
was added to their other diflrefies. Hifiorians differ in opinion con¬ 
cerning this event. Some fay, that the petty king of Colhuacan, a 
city not far dillant from Acocoleo, not willing to fuffer the Mexi¬ 
cans to maintain themfelves in his territories without paying him tri¬ 
bute, made open war upon them, and having fubdued, enflaved them. 


( 0 Quinatzin fuppofinrr to have been reigning at that time, the reign of him and his 
fucceffor mud have comprehended a fpace of an hutuired and fixty-one years and upwards ; 
if the chronology of Torqucnvida is adopted, who fuppofes Quinatzin reigning until the time 
;ii which the i\icxleans entered the vale of jMcxico, Sec our Dlflcrtntions. 

Others 
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Others affirm, that this petty king fent an emhafly to them, to in- bookif. 
form them that having compaffion for the miferable life which they led *— 
in thofe iflands, he was willing to grant them a better place where they 
might live more comfortably j and that the Mexicans, who wifhed for 
nothing more ardently, accepted inftantly the favour, and gladly quitted 
their difagreeable fituation j but they had fcarcely fet out when they were 
attacked by the Colhuas and taken prifoners. Which ever way it was, 
it is certain, that the Mexicans were carried flaves to Tizapan, a place 
belonging to the ftate of Colhuacan. 

After fome years flavery, a war arofe between the Colhuas and Xo- 
chimilcas their neighbours, with fuch difadvantage to the former, that 
they were worfted in every engagement. The Colhuas, being afflidted 
with thefe repeated Ioffes, were forced to employ their prifoners whom 
they ordered to prepare for war j but they did not provide them with 
the neceffary arms, either becaufe thefe had been exhaufted in pre¬ 
ceding battles, or becaufe they left them at liberty to accoutre thena- 
felves as they chofe. The Mexicans being perfuaded that this was 
a favourable occafion to win the favour of their lord, refolved to ex^ 
ert every effort of their bravery. They armed themfelves with long 
flout flaves, the points of which they hardened in the fire, not only 
to be ufed agai_nfl tlie enemy, but to affifl them in leaping from 
one bufh to another if it fliould prove neceflary, as, in fadl, they had 
to combat in the water. They made themfelves knives of itzli, and 
targets or fhields of reeds wove together. It was agreed among 
them, that they were not to employ themfelves as it was ufual in 
making prifoners, but to content themfelves with cutting off an ear, 
and leaving the enemy without further hurt. With this difpolition 
they went out to battle, and while the Colhuas and Xochimilcas were 
engaged, either by land on the borders of the lake, or by water in their 
fhips, the Mexicans ruflied furioully on the enemy, affifled by their 
flaves in the water cut off the ears of thofe whom tiaey encountered, 
and put them in a baflcet which they carried for that purpofe; but when 
they could not effe(fl this from the flruggles of the enemy, they killed 
them. By the affiflance of the Mexicans, the Colhuas obtained fo 
complete a victory that the Xochimilcas not only abandoned the field, 

but 
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BOOK II. bm afraid even to remain in their city, they took refuge in the moun- 
tains. 

This adlion having ended with fomuch glory, according to the cuftom 
of thofe nations, the foldiers of the Colhuas prefented themfelves with 
their prifoners before their general ; as the bravery of the foldiers was 
not eftimated by the number of enemies which were left dead on the 
field, but of thofe who were made prifoners alive, and {hewn to the 
general. It cannot be doubted, that this was a rational fentiment, and 
a pradlice conformable to humanity. If the prince can vindicate his 
tights, and repel force without killing his enemies, humanity demands 
that life fhould be preferved. If we are to take utility into our confide- 
ration, a flain enemy cannot hurt, neither can he ferve us, but from a 
prifoner we may derive much advantage without receiving any harm. 
If we confider glory, it requires a greater effort to deprive an enemy 
folely of his liberty, than to wrefl his life from him in the heat of 
conteft. The Mexicans were likewife called upon to make the fliew of 
their prifoners j but not having a fingle one to prefent, as the only 
four which they had taken were kept concealed for a particular pur- 
pofe; they were reproached as a cowardly race by the general and the 
foldiers of the Colhuas. Then the Mexicans holding out their bafkets 
full of ears, faid, Behold from the number of ears which we pre-* 
“ fent, you may judge of the number of prifoners we might have 
“ brought if we had inclined ; but we were uiwilling to loie time in 
“ binding them that we might accelerate your vidlory.” The Colhuas 
remained awed and abafhed, and began to conceive apprehenfions from 
the prudence as well as from the courage of their flaves. 

The Mexicans having returned to the place of their refidence which, 
as appears, was at that time Huitzolopochco, they eredled an altar to their 
tutelary god j but being defirous at the dedication of it to make an ofler- 
ing of fomething precious they demanded fomething of their lord for that 
purpofe. He fent them in difdain, in a dirty rag of coarfe cloth, a vile 
dead bird, with certain filth about it, which was carried by the priefls of 
the Colhuas, who having laid it upon the altar without any falutation, re¬ 
tired. Whatever indignation the Mexicans felt from fo unworthy an infult, 
referving their revenge for another occafion, inftead of fuch filth they 
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placed upon die altar a knife of itzli, and an odoriferous herb. The BOOK ir. 
day of conlecration being arrived, the petty king of Colhua, and his 
nobility, failed not to be prefent, not to do honour to the feftival, 
but to make a mockery of his flaves. The Mexicans began this function 
with a Iblemn dance, in which they appeared in their beft garments, 
and while the byftanders were moft fixed in attention, they brought 
out the four Xochimilca prifoners, whom they had till then kept con¬ 
cealed, and after having made them dance a little, they facrificed them 
upon a ftone, breaking their bread: with the knife of itzli, and tearing 
out their heart, which, whilll yet warm and beating, they o^red to 
their god. 

This human facrifice, the firft of the kind which we know to have 
been made in that country, excited fuch horror in the Colhuas, that hav¬ 
ing returned inftantly to Colhuacan, they determined to difmifs flaves 
who were fo cruel, and might in future become deftrudlive to theftate; on 
which Coxcox, fo was the petty king named, fent orders to them to depart 
immediately out of that diftridt, and go wherever they might be moft 
inclined. The Mexicans willingly accepted their difcharge from fla- 
very, and diredting their courfe towards the north, came to Acatzitzint- 
lan, a place fituated between two lakes, named afterwards Mexicalt- 
zincoy which name is alinoft the lame with that of Mexico, and was , 
given to it without doubt from the lame motive, as we lhall fee Ihortly, 
which made them give' it to their capital; but not finding in that fitua- 
ition the conveniencies they defired, or being inclined to remove farther 
froni the Colhuas, they proceeded to Iztacalco, approaching ftill nearer 
to the fite of Mexico. In Iztacalco they made a little mountain of 
paper, by which they probably reprefented Colhuacan {ni), and Ipent 
a whole night in dancing around it, linging their vidtory over the Xo- 
chimilcas, and returning thanks to their god for having freed them 
from the yoke of the Colhuas. 

After having fojourned two years in Iztacalco, they came at laft 
to that fituation on the lake where they were to found their city. 

There they found a nopal, or opuntia, growing in a ftone, and over it 

(m) The Mexicans reprefented Colhuacan in their pifturcs by the figure of a hunchbacked 
anountain, and the name has exavftly that hgnification. 
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the foot of an eagle. On this account, they gave to the place, and af¬ 
terwards to their city, the name of Tenochtitlan {n). All, or at leaft 
all the hiftorians of Mexico, lay, this was the precife mark given them 
by their oracle for the foundation of their city, and relate various events 
concerning it, which as they appear out of the courfe of nature, we 
have omitted as being fabulous, or at leaft uncertain. 

. As loon as the Mexicans took poflfflion of that place, they erefted a 
temple for their god Huitzilopochtli. The confecration of that fandtuary, 
although miferable, was not made without the effufion of human blood; 
for a daring Mexican having gone out in quell of fome animal for a 
facrifice, he encountered with a Colhuan named Xomimitl; after a 
few words, the feelings of national enmity, excited them to blows ; 
the Mexican was vi<ftor, and having bound his enemy carried him to 
his countrymen, who facrificed him immediately, and with great ju¬ 
bilee prefented his heart torn from his brcall on the altar, exerciling 
fuch cruelty not more for the bloody worlliip of that falle divinity, than 
the gratification of their revenge upon the Colhuas, Around the fanc- 
tuary they began to build their wretched huts of reeds and ruflies, be¬ 
ing dellitute at that time of other materials. Such was the beginning 
of the city of Tenochtitlan, which in future times was to become the 
court of a great empire, and the largell and moll beautiful city of the 
new world. It was likewife called Mexico, the name that afterwards 
prevailed, which denomination being taken from the name of its tute¬ 
lar god, fignifies place of Mcxit/t\ or liuitzilopochtUy as he had both 
thefe names (o). 

The 

(») Several authors, both Spanllh aod of other nations, from Ignorance of the Mexican 
language have altered this name ; and in their books it is read Tcnoxtitlan, Tcmillitan, Te- 
mihcitlan, &c. 

(o) There is a great difference of opinion among authors refpetfTing the etymology of tl.c 
word Mexico. Some deiivc it from Metzlly Moon ; bccaufc they faw the moon reprefented in 
that lake as the oracle had predicted. Other fay, that Mexico means upon the fountain^ from 
having found one of good water in that fpot; but thefe two etymologies arc too violent, and 
the firll befides is ridiculous. 1 was once of opinion, that the name was Mexicco, which means 
in the center of Maguei^ or trees of the Mexican aloe ; but from the rtudy of the hirtory I have 
been undeceived, and am now pofitivc that Mexico fignifies the place of Mexitli, or Huirzi- 
lopochtli, that is, the Mars of the Mexicans, on account of the fandluary there creeled to him ; 
fo that Mexico with the Mexicans is entirely equivalent to Fanum Martis of the Romans; the 
Mexicans take away the final fy liable ///, in the compounding of words of this kind. I’he c(% 
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The foundation of Mexico happened in the year 2. Calli, corref- BOOK i. 
ponding with the year J325 of the vulgar era, when Quinatzin, the 
Chechemeca, was reigning in that country: but by changing their 
fituation, the Mexicans did not fuddenly better their fortune ; for be¬ 
ing infulated in the middle of a lake, without lands to cultivate, or 
garments to cover them, and living in conllant diflruH of their neigh¬ 
bours, they led a life as miferaUe as it was in other places, where 
they had fupportcd themfelves folely on the animal and vegetable pro¬ 
duce of the lake. But when urged by riecelTity, of what is not human 
induftry capable ? The greateft want which the Mexicans experienced 
was that of ground for their habitations, as the little ifland of Tenoch- 
titlan was not fufficient for all its inhabitants. This they remedied a 
little by making palilades in thofe places where the water was fhal- 
loweft, which they terraced with Rones and turf, uniting to their princi- 
cipal ifland feveral other fmaller ones at a little diftance. To procure 
to themfelves afterwards ftone, wood, bread, and every thing neceflary 
for their habitations, their- clothing, and food, they applied themfelves 
with the utmoft afliiduity to fifliing, not only of white fifli, of which 
we have already fpoken, but alfo of other little fifli and infedts of the 
marflies which they made eatable, and to the catching of innumerable 
kinds of birds which flocked there to feed in the water. By inftitut- 
ing a traffick with this game in the other places fituated on the bor¬ 
ders of the lake, they obtained all they wanted. 

But the gardens floating on the water which they made of the bulhes 
and mud of the lake, the ftrudlure and form of which we fhall elle- 
where explain, difcovered the greateft exertion of their induftry j on 
thefe they fowed maize, pepper, chia, French beans, and gourds. 

Thus the Mexicans pafled the firft thirteen years, giving as much 
order and form to their fettlement as poflible, and relieving their dif- 
trefles by dint of induftry: until this period, the whole tribe had con¬ 
tinued united, notwithftanding the dil’agreement of the two fadfions 
which had formed themfelves during their migration. This difcord, • 
which w'as tranfmitted from father to fun, at laft burft violently out in 

atiJeJ to it Is the prcpofitloa in^ The word Mc.\lLaItz,ifnoy meins the place of the houfe or temple 
of the god yiexitli ; fo that Iluitzllopochco, yTtxhahziiiuo and Mexico^ the namoi of tlic three 
places fticcclTivcIy inhabited by the Mexicans, mean the fame thing in fub.lunce. 
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man lacrihee* 


1338. One of the fadions not being longer able to endure the other, 
refolved to feparate themfelves j but not having it in their power to 
remove fo far as their rage fuggefted, they went towards the North to 
relide on a little illand at a fmall diftance, which they named Xaltilolco^ 
from finding a great heap of fand there, and afterwards, from a terrace 
which tlvey made, I’lntelolco^ a name which it ftill prelerves (/>). Thofc 
who eftablifhed themfelves on that fpiall ifland, which was afterwards 
united to that of Tenochtitlariy had, at that time, the name of Tlat- 
elolcas, and thofe who remained in the firft fituation called themfelves 
Tenochcas ; but we fhall call them Mexicans, as all hiflorians do. 

A little before, or a little after this event, the Mexicans divided their 
miferable city into four quarters, alfigning to each its tutelar god, 
befides the proteding god of the whole nation. This divifion fubfifts 
at prefent under the names of St. Paul, St. Sebaftian, St. John, and St. 
Mary (q). In the centre of thefe quarters was the fanduary of Huit- 
zilopochtli, to whom they daily performed ads of adoration. 

In honour of that falfe divinity at this period they made an abo¬ 
minable facrifice which is not to be thought of without horror. 
They fent an embafly to the petty king of Colhuacan, requefting him 
to give them one of his daughters, that Ihe might be confecrated mo¬ 
ther of their proteding god, fignifying that it was an exprefs com¬ 
mand of a god to exalt her to fo high a dignity. The petty king en¬ 
ticed and infatuated by the glory which he would receive from the dei¬ 
fication of his daughter, or intimidated by the dilafters which might 
await him, if he refufed tlie demand of a god, granted quickly all that 
was requefted, efpecially as he could not well fufped what was to hap¬ 
pen. The Mexicans conduded the noble damfel with great triumph 
to their city; but w?re fcarcely arrived, as hiflorians relate, when the 
demon commanded that fhe fhould be made a facrifice, and after her 
death to be flayed; and that one of the bravefl youths of the nation 


{p) The ancients reprefented Tlatelolco in their pi6tures by the figure of a heap of fand. 
If this had been known by thofe who undertook the interpretation of the Mexican pidures, 
which were publifhed with the letters of Cortes at Mexico, in 1770, they would not have 
called this place TLatilolco^ which name they have interpreted overu 

(q) The quarter of St. Paul was called by the Mexicans Tcopan and Xochimllca \ that of Se¬ 
baftian, Atzacu'jlco; that of St, John, Moyotla 3 and that of St. Mary, Cuepepan and TlaquUbiu- 
ehcan* 
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Ihould be cloathed with her fkin.' Whether it was an order of the de¬ 
mon, or, what is more probable, a cruel pretence of the barbarous 
priells, all was pundbdly executed. The petty king, invited by the 
Mexicans to be prefent at the apotheohs of his daughter, went to be 
a fpeitator of that folemnity, and one of the worlhippers. of the new 
divinity. He was led into the lanftuary, where the youth Hood up¬ 
right by the fide of the idol, clothed in the bloody Ikin of the vii^im; 
but the obfcurity of the place did not permit him to difcem what was 
before him. They gave him a cenfer in his hand, and a little copal 
to begin his worlhip j but having difcovered, by the light of the flame 
which the copal made, the horrible lpe£tacle, his anguifh affedfed his 
whole frame, and beings tranfported with the violent effedts of it, he 
ran out crying with diftradtion, and ordered his people to take re¬ 
venge of fo barbarous a deed; but they dared not to undertake it, as they 
ihuft inftantly have been opprefled by the multitude i upon which the 
Either returned inconlblable to his refidence to bewail his diiafter the re¬ 
mainder of his life. His unfortunate daughter was created goddefs and 
honorary mother, not only of Huitzilopochtli, but of all their gods j 
which is the exadt meaning of I'eteoinany by which name fhe was af¬ 
terwards known and worfhipped. Such were the fpecimens in this 
new city of that barbarous lyftem of religion, which we fliall hereafter 
explain. 
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Foundation of the Mexican Monarchy: Events of the Mexicans under 
their four firft Kings, until the Defeat of the ‘Tepanecas and the Con- 
quejl of Azcapozalco, F’he Bravery and illujlrious Adlions of Monte¬ 
zuma Ilhuicamina. The Government and Death of Techotlalla, the 
ffth Checbemecan King. Revolutions in the Kingdom of Acolhuacan. 
Death of King IxtUlxochitl, and the Tyrants Tezozomoc and Max- 
tlaton. 


BOOK III. ... • 

'-» I TNTIL the year 1352, the Mexican government was ariftocra-. 

tical, the whole nation paying obedience to a certain body, com- 
firft king pofed of perfons the moft refpedlable for their nobility and wifdoin. 
The number of thofe who governed at the foundation of Mexico was 
twenty /'rj } among whom the chief in authority was Tenoch, as ap¬ 
pears from their paintings. The very humble llate in which they felt 
themfelves, the inconveniencies they fuffered from their neighbours, 
and the example of the Chechemecas, the Tepanecas, and the Colhuas, 
incited them to eredt their little ftate into a monarchy, not doubing, 
that the royal authority would throw fome Iplendor on the whole body 
of the nation j and flattering themfelves that in their new chief they 
would have a father who would watch over the ftate, and a good ge¬ 
neral who would defend them from the infults of their enemies. The 
cledhion fell, by common confent, on Acamapitzin, either from the ac¬ 
clamations of the people, or the votes of fome electors, to whofe judg¬ 
ment all were fubmiflive j as was their mode afterwards. 

Acamapitzin W’as one of the moft famous and prudent perfons then 
living amongft them. He was the fon of Opochtli, a very noble Az- 


(r) The twenty lords who then governed the nation were named Tmoch., Atzin^ Acadthy 
Ahucxotl or Ahueiotly Ocelopatiy Xomimitly X^uhcacy A.xolohttay Nanacald/ty lidtcntziny Tlalalay 
J^zontliyrtyaufj^ Cozcatly TeTtxatl Jahyatt^ Mimuhy Tilt patty AczacatJy Acchatly AdjliomecatL 
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teca (j), and Atozoztli, a princefs of the royal family of Colhuacan (/). book III; 
On the Other’s fide, he took his defcent from Tochpanecatl, that lord ^ 
of Zumpanco, who fo kindly received the Mexicans when they ar¬ 
rived at that city. He was yet unmarried ; on which account they 
foon determined to demand a virgin of one of the firft families of 
Anahuac, and for that purpofe lent fucceflive embaffies to the lord of 
Tacuba, and the king of Azcapozalco; but by both their pretenfions 
were rejedled with difdain. Without defpairing from fo difgraceful a re- 
fufal, they made the fame demand from Acolmiztliy lord of Coatlichan, 
and a defcendant of one of the three Acolhuan princes, requefting him 
to give them one of his daughters for their queen. Acolmiztli com¬ 
plied with their requeft, and gave them his daughter Ilancueitl, whom 
the Mexicans conducted triumphantly away and celebrated the nuptials 
with the utmofi: rejoicings. 

The Tlatelolcos who, from being neighbours and rivals, were con- jj 

ftantly obferving what was done in Tenochtitlan, that they might vie Quaquauh- 
with it in glory, and prevent their being in future opprelTcd by that klng^of^ia. 
power, alfo created themf;lves a king : but not efieeming it advanta- 
geous tliat he fliould be one of their own nation, they demanded of 
Azcapozalco, king of the Tepaneca nation, to which lord the lite of 
Tlatelolco, as well as Mexico was fubjedt, one of his fons, that he 
might rule over them as their monarch, and that they might obey him 
as vaflals. The king gave them his fon Sluaquaubpitzahiiac, who was 
immediately cro wned firll king of Tlatelolco in 1353. 

It is to be fufpefbed that the Tlatelolcos, when they made fuch a de^ 
mand from that king, had, with a view to flatter and incenfe him againfl: 
their rivals, exaggerated the infolence of the Mexicans in creating a 
king without his permiflion; as in a few days after Azcapozalco aflem- 

(i) Some hiftorians report, that Acamapitzm whom they fuppofe to have been born while 
in (laver)' at Colhuacan, w.is the fon of old Huitzilihuitl ; but this is not probable, as Huit- 
zilihuitl, born while the Mexicans were in Tizayuca, was not lefs than ninety years of a^ 
when the Mexicans were made flaves ; wherefore, Huitzilihuitl was not father, but certainly 
grandfather of Acamapitzin. Torquemada makes this king fon of Cohuatzontli; but we ad¬ 
here to the opinion of Siguenza, who has inveftigated the genealogy of the Mexican kings with 
more critic!fm and diligence than Torquemada. 

(/) It is much to be wondered at that Opochtli fhould marry a virgin fo illudriou?, at a time 
when his nation was fo reduced and degraded by flavery ; but this marriige is afeertained by 
the piAures of the Mexicans and Colhuas, feen by the learned Siguenza. 
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BOOK III. bled his counfellors, and fpoke to them in the following words: 

What is your judgment, nobles of Tepaneca, of this aft of the 
** Mexicans ? They have introduced themfelves into our dominions, 
** and continue to increafe very confiderably their city and their com- 
merce, and what is worfe have had the audacity to create one of their 
** own nation a king, without waiting for our confent. If they pro- 
“ ceed thus in the beginning of their eftablifhment, what is to be ima- 
“ gined they will do hereafter when they have increafed their numbers 
and added to their ftrength ? Is it not to be apprehended that in fu- 
“ ture, inftead of paying us the tribute which we have impofed on 
“ them, they will pretend that we Ihould pay it to them, and that the 
** petty king of the Mexicans will aim alfo at being monarch of the 
** Tepanecas ? I therefore confider it necelTary to multiply their bur- 
** dens fo much, that in labouring to difcharge them they may be 
** worn out, or on ^lure of paying us, that we harrafs them with other 
** evils, and at laft conftrain them to abandon their ftate." 

All applauded the refolution j nor was it otherwife to be expefted; 
as the prince who in council difcovers his wifh, rather looks for pane- 
gyrifts to fecond his inclination, than counfellors to enlighten his un- 
derftanding; the king then fent to inform the Mexicans, that the tri¬ 
bute which they had paid hitherto being too fmall, it was his pleafure 
that they fliould double it in future j that they were befides to carry fo 
many thoufands of willow and fir-plants to be fet in the roads and 
gardens of Azcapozalco, and to tranfport to the court a great kitchen 
garden, where all the vegetables known in Anahuac were fown and 
growing. 

The Mexicans, who, until that time had paid no other tribute than 
a certain quantity of filh, and a certain number of water-birds, were 
greatly diftrelfed with thefe new grievances, fearing that they might 
conftantly be increafing: but they performed all that was enjoined 
^ them, carrying at the appointed time along with their filh and fowl, 
the willows and floating garden. Whoever has not feen thefe mofl 
beautiful gardens, which in our time were cultivated in the middle of 
the water, and tranfported with eafe wherever they defired, will not with¬ 
out difficulty be pcrfuaded of the truth of fuch an event: but whoever 
has feen them as we have, and all who have failed upon that lake, where 
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the (enles receive the moft delightful recreation, will have no teaibn to BOOK ur. 
doubt of the authenticity of this hiftory. Having obtained this tri- 
bute from them, the king ordered them to bring him the next year an* 
other garden, with a duck and a fwan in it, both fitting on their eggs; 
but fi>, as that on their arrival at Azcapozalco, the brood might be re^y 
to hatch. The Mexicans obeyed, and tpok their meafures fi> well, 
that the ibolifh prince had the pleafure of ieeing the chickens come out 
of the eggs. They were ordered the fueceeding year to bring, befides 
a garden of this kind, a live flag: this new order was the more diffi¬ 
cult to execute, as it was necefiary to go to the mountains on the con¬ 
tinent to hunt the flag, where th^ were in danger of engaging with 
their enemies; it was, however, accomplifiied, that th^ might elcape 
from wrongs more oppreffive. This hard fubje£tion of the Mexicans 
lafied not lefs than fifty years. The hiftorians of Mexico affinn, that 
, the Mexicans in all their afflidtions implored the protedtion of their god, 
who rendered the execution of fuch orders eafy to them: but we are of 
a difierent opinion. 

The poor king Acamapitzin, in addition to thefe dil^fts, expeii* 
eneed the llerility of his queen Ilancueitl, and therefore married 
eathmiahuatlt daughter of the lord of Tetepanci, by whom he had 
feveral Ions, and among others Huitzilihuitl and Chimalpopoca, fuccef- ' ~ 

Ibrs to him in the crown. He took this lecond wife widiout aban¬ 
doning the firfi; they both lived in fuch harmony together that Ilan- 
cueitl charged herfelf with the education of Huitzilihuitl. .He had 
other wives, although not honoured with the rank of queens > and among 
the reft, a flave, who bore Itzcoatl^ one of the beft and moft renowned 
among the kings of Anahuac. Acamapitzin governed his city in 
peace, for thirty-feven years; his city, at that time, comprehending 
the whole of his kingdom. In his time population increaled, build¬ 
ings of ftone were eredled, and thole cands which ferved as well for 
the ornament of the city as for the convenience of the citizens, were 
begun. The interpreter of Mendoza’s colledtion aferibes to this king, 
the conqueft of Mizquic, Cintlahuac, Quauhnahuac, and Xochimilco: 
but is it poffible to believe that the Mexicans would undertake the 
conqueft of four fuch great cities, at a time when they had difficulty to 
preferve their own territory. The picture, therefore, in that colleftion, 
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BOOK III. reprefenting thofefour cities fubdued by the Mexic^ins, muft beunder- 
' flood to apply to the Mexicans, only as they were auxiliaries to cither 

flates, in the fame manner, as a fliort time afterwards they ferved the 
king of Tezcuco againfl the Xaltocanefe. 

A little before his death, Acamapitzin called together the great men 
of the city; when after exhorting them to maintain their zeal for the 
public good, recommending to them the care of his wives and chil¬ 
dren; and declaring the pain it gave him at his death, to think of 
leaving his people tributary to the Tepanecas, he faid, that, having re¬ 
ceived the crown from their hands, he put it into their hands again, 
in order that they might beftow it upon him who they thought would 
do the flate moft fervice. His death, which happened in the year 
1389, was greatly lamented by the Mexicans, and his funeral was ce¬ 
lebrated with as much magnificence as the poverty of the nation would 
admit. 

From the death of Acamapitzin, until the elefUon of a new king, as 
we are informed by Siguenza, an interregnum took place, of four 
months j a circumflance which never happened again, as from that 
time forward the new king was always chofen a very few days after the 
death of the preceding. Perhaps the el&flion, at this time, might be 
retarded, by the nobles being employed in regulating the number of the 
ele<flors, and in fettling the ceremony of the coronation which was then 
beginning to be obferved. 

The ele<flors then, chofen by the nobles, being aflembled together, 
the oldefl man among them addrelled them in this manner. My age 
** emboldens me to fpeak firfl. The misfortune, O Mexican nobles,. 
•* which we have fuffered by the death of our king, is very great; and 
none ought to feel it more than we who were the feathers of his 
** wings, and the eye-lids of his eyes. Such a misfortune is flill in- 
“ creafed, by the unhappy condition of dependence upon the power of 
the Tepanecas, under which we live, to the reproach of the Mexi- 
'* can name. Do you, then, whom it fo much concerns to find a re- 
“ medy for our prefent diflrefles, do you refolve to choofe a king who 
** fliall be zealous for the honour of our mighty god Huitzilopochtli, 
** who fliall avenge, with his arm, the injuries done to our nation ; 
and who fliall take the aged, the widow, and the orphan under the 

** fliade 
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(hade of his clemency.” At the conclulion of this Ipeech the elec- BOOK ill. 
tors gave their votes, and their choice fell upon Huitzilihuitl, fon of sectT iv.^ 
the deceafed king Acamapitzin. Then they proceeded, in regular order, Huitzilihuitl 
to the houfc of the eledted perfon, whom they placed in the middle of of^Mtxico.^ 
them, and conduced to the Tlatocaicpalliy that is the royal feat or 
throne; upon which they feated him; and after anointing him in the 
manner we (hall defcribe in another place, they then placed upon his 
head the Copilli or crown, and made him their fubmiilions one by one. 

Then one of the moft confiderable perfons raifed his voice, and thus 
addrelTed the king. ** Be not difcouraged, excellent youth, at receiv- 
** ing that new employment, to which you are called, of reigning over 
** a nation which is inclofed among the reeds and rufhes of this lake. 

“ It is, indeed, unfortunate to poflefs fo fmall a kingdom within an- 
** other’s territory, and to he the chief of a people, who, originally free, 

“ have now become tributary to the Tepanecas; but be comforted, 

** and remember that we are under the protedlion of the great god 
** Huitzilopochtli, whofe image you are, and whofe place you fill. 

** The dignity to which you have been raifed by him, (hould ferve, 

** not as an excufe for indolence and effeminacy, but as a fpur to exer- 
“ tion. Have ever before your eyes the illuftrious example of your 
great father, who fpared no labour in the fervice of the public. We 
“ fliould wilh, fir, to make you prefents worthy of your ftationj but 
“ fince our fituation will not admit of it, be pleafed to accept our pro- 
“ mifes of the mod inviolable attachment and fidelity.” 

Huitzilihuitl was not yet married when he afeended the throne: but 
it was thought proper that he fliould take a wife, and the nobles wifhed 
for a daughter of the king of Azcapozalco. To avoid, however, fo 
ignominious a denial as they met with in the time of Acamapitzin, 
they rcfolvcd to make the requeft, upon this occafion, with the great- 
efl demonftrations of humility and refped:. Some of the nobles, there¬ 
fore, went to Azcapozalco, and falling on their knees, when they were^ 
prefented to the king, they declared their wifhes, in tlie following 
words, “ Behold, great lord, the poor Mexicans at your feet, humbly 
“ expefling from your goodnefs, a favour which is greatly beyond 
their merit; but to whom ought we to have recourfe, except to you, 

" who are our father and our lord. Behold us hanging upon your 

S ;2 “ lips. 
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“ lip*, smd waiting only your fignals to obey, Wc beleech you, wiA 
** the moft profound rerpe4ft, to take compaflion upon our mafter and 
** your fervant Huitzilihuitl, confined among the thick rulhes of the 
** lake. He is without a wife, and we without a queen. Vouchfale, 
“ fir, to part with one of your jewels, or moft precious feathers. 
** Give us one of your daughters, who may come to reign over us ift 
“ a country which belongs to you.” 

Thefe expreflions, which arc peculiarly elegant in the Mexican lans 
guage, fo foftened the mind of Tezozomoc (for that was the king's 
name), that he infeantly granted bas daughter Ajaubcibuatlt^ to the 
great joy of the Mexicans, who ccxidufted her in triumph to Mexico, 
where the much wi(hed-for marriage was celebrated, with the ufuai 
ceremony of tying together the fidrts of the garments of the hulband 
and wife. By this piincefe the king had a fon the firft year, who was 
named Acolnabuacatl} but being defirous to ftrcngthen his kingdom by 
new alliances, he feught and obtained from die prince of Qif^uhna- 
huac, one of his daughters called Miahuaxocbitl, by whom he had 
Motezuma Ilbuicamina, the mofi celebrated of the Mexican kings. 

At that time, in Acolhuacan, reigned TecbotlalUy fon of king Qiiimat- 
zin. The firft thirty years of his feign were peaceful j but afterwards 
I’zomparif prince of Xaltocan, revolted, and finding his own force infiif- 
ficient to oppofe his fovereign, he called to his afiiftance the ftates of 
Otompan, Meztitlan,Quahuacan,Tecomic,Quauhtitlan, andTepozotlan. 
The king promifed him pardon, provided he would lay down his arms 
and fubmit; which clemency probably proceeded from relped; to the 
noble extradtion of the rebel, who was the laft defcendant of Chicon> 
quauhtli, one of the three Acolhuan princes. But Tzompan confid¬ 
ing in the number of his troops, rejcdted the offer with contempt; 
when the king fent an army againft him, which was joined by the 
Mexicans and Tepanecas, whofe fervice he had demanded. The war 
was obftinate, and lafted for two months: but at length, viftoiy de¬ 
claring for the king, Tzompan, with all the chiefs of the revolted cities, 
was put to death, and in him was extinguifhed the illuftrious race of 
Chiconquauhtli. This war, in which the Mexicans ferved as auxili¬ 
aries to the king of Acolhuacan againft Xaltocan and the other confe¬ 
derated ftates, is reprefented in the third pidlure of Mendoza’s coUec- 
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tion: but tb^ interpreter of thoie pi<Shire8 was miftaken when he ima^i 
gined that thofe cities were fubjedted to the Mexican crown. 

After the end of the war the Mexicans returned to their city with 
glory ; and Techotlala, in order to prevent other rebellions in future, 
divided his kingdom into leventy-five ftates, giving each a chief to go¬ 
vern them in fubordination to the crown. In each of them he like- 
wiie placed a certain number of the inhabitants of ft>me other ftate} 
expelling that the natives would be more eahiy kept in fubje^on by 
means of ftrangers who depended upon a foreign power; a policy which 
might, indeed, be ufeful in jM-eventing rebellion, but which was very 
opprcffive to the innocent fubje(fts, and created much trouble to the 
chiefs who were entrufted with the government. At the fame time, 
he conferred honourable offices upon many of the nobles. He made 
Tftlato general of his armies, Tolqui entertainer and introducer of am- 
badadors, Tlami major-domo of the royal palace, Amechichi overfeer 
of the cleaning of the royal houles, and Cohuatl diredor of the gold 
workers of Ocolco. No peribn worked in gold or filver, for the ufe 
of the king, except the diredors own children, who had learnt the art 
for that purpofe. The entertainer of ambadadors had many Colhuan 
officers under him; the major-domo had a certain number of Cheche- 
mecas; and the fuperintendant of the cleaning of the houfes, an equal 
number of Tepanecas. By fuch regulations he increaled the Iplendor 
of his court, and ftrengthened the throne of Acolhuacan; although he 
could not hinder thoft revolutions which we ffiall foon have occadon 
to mention. Thefe and other fuch inftances of wife policy, which will 
appear in the fequel this hiftory, evidently fhew the injuftice done to 
the Americans by thole who' have conlldered them as animals of a dif¬ 
ferent Ipecies, or as incapable of civilization or improvement. 

The new alliance formed by the king of Mexico with the king of 
Azcapozalco, and die glory acquired by his fubjedts in the war of Xal- 
tocan, lerved both to ftrengthen their little ftate and to make themlelves 
more refpeiftable in the eyes of their neighbours. Bemg enabled, 
therefore, to extend their trade and cany it on with greater freedom, 
they began, now, to wear cloaths made of cotton, which they had bei» 
entirely without, in their former ftate of indigence, when they had no¬ 
thing but coarfe ftulFs made of the threads of the wild palm. But 
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they had fcarcely time to breathe, when a new enemy and bloody perfe- 
cutor ftarted up, in the fame royal family of Azcapazalco. 

Maxtlaton prince of Coyoacan, and fon of the king of Azcapozolco, 
a cruel, turbulent, ambitious man, and who was feared even by his fa¬ 
ther upon that account, had been difpleafed at the marriage of his fiftor 
Ayauhcihuatl with the king of Mexico. He concealed his difpjeafure, 
for fome time, out of refpedt to his father; but in the tenth year of the 
reign of Huitzilihuitl, he went to Azcapozalco, and alTembled the no¬ 
bility, in order to lay before them his complaints againftthe Mexicans 
and their king. He reprefen ted the increafe of the population of Mexi¬ 
co j enlarged upon the pride and arrogance of that people, and upon 
the fatal effedls which were to be feared from their prefent difpofitions; 
•and efpecially complained of the great affront done to him by the Mexi¬ 
can king, in depriving him of his wife. It is neceffary to obferve, that 
Maxtlaton and Ayauchcihuatl, although both children of Tezozomoc, 
were yet born of different mothers j and perhaps fuch marriages were 
in thofe times, permitted among the Tepanecas. Whether he ever 
adually intended to marry his fifter, or only made that a pretext to 
cover his cruel defigns, is uncertain ; but, in the affembly of the no¬ 
bles, it was determined to fummon Huitzilihuitl, to anfwer to the pre¬ 
tended charge. The Mexican king went to Azcapozalco; nor will 
this appear extraordinary, when we confider that it was no uncommon 
thing, at that time, for princes to vifit one another; and that, befides, 
it was the duty of Huitzilihuitl, as a feudatory of that crown; for, al¬ 
though from the birth of Acolnahuacatl, the queen of Mexico had pre¬ 
vailed upon her father Tezozomac to relieve the Mexicans from the 
oppreffions to which they had been fubjc< 5 ted for fo many years b-efore, 
yet Mexico ftill continued in the nature of a fief of Azcapozalco, and 
the Mexicans owed the Tepanecan king an annual prefent of a couple 
of ducks by way of acknowledgement of his fuperiority. 

Maxtlaton received Huitzilihuitl in a hall of the palace, and after 
having dined with him in the prefcnce of the courtiers who fl.ittered 
all his fchemes, he charged Huitzilihuitl in the feverefl terms, with 
the pretended outrage done to him by the marriage of Ayauhcihuatl. 
The Mexican king with the greateft refpedl aflerted his innocence, and 
(aid, that he certainly would never have folicited the princefs, nor her 
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father have given her away to him, if ihe had been bethrothed to an¬ 
other. But in fpite of the truth of his juftification and the weight of 
his reafons, Maxtlaton angrily replied, ** I might now, without hear- 
** ing more, put you to inftant death, and fo punilh your boldnefs and 
** avenge my own honour; but I would not have it faid that a Tepane- 
** can prince killed his enemy in a treacherous manner. Depart in 
“ peace; and time will give me an opportunity of taking a more ho- 
** nourable revenge.” 

The Mexican went from,him, filled with ra^ and vexation, and was 
not long without feeling the effedls of his cruel kinfman’s difpleafure. 
The true caule of Maxtlaiton’s enmity arole from his fear of the crown 
of the Tepanecas one day coming fo his nephew Acolnahuacatl, by 
which event his nation would become fubjedt to the Mexicans. To 
remove the caufe of his fear, he formed the barbarous refolution of 
putting his nephew to death, who was accordingly murdered a ihort 
time after by fome perfons who hoped, by that adt of cruelty, to gain 
the favour of their mailer; no prince ever wanting, about him, mer¬ 
cenary men, who are ready to ferve his palfions (r). Tezozomoc gave 
no confent to the perpetration of this crime, but we do not know that 
he Ihewed any difapprobation of it. In the fequel of this hilloiy we 
lhall fee that the haughtinefs, the ambition, and the cruelty of Maxtla¬ 
ton rather encouraged than connived at by his indulgent father, brought 
ruin upon himlelf and his kingdom. Huitzilihuitl could ill brook 
fuch a barbarous injury j but he yet wanted fufiicient power to take 
revenge^ 

In the lame year with this tragical event (1399) died at Tlatelolco, 
the firll king, Quaquauhpitzahuac, leaving his fubjedls much more ci¬ 
vilized, and the city greatly enlarged by handfome buildings and gar¬ 
dens. He was fucceeded by I’lacaicotl^ of whofe origin hillorians dif¬ 
fer widely in their relations; fome’ imagining he was a Tepanecan as 
well as his predeceflbr, while others take him to have been an Acol- 

(j) There is no author who gives any account of the circumftanccs of this murder ; and it is 
hardly to be conceived how the Tepanecas fhould be able to execute fuch a deed in Mexico; 
tut we caniiot doubt of the fa6t, as it is confinned by all the national hidorians; but father 
Acoda has committed a midake in confounding the murder of this young prince Acolnahua* 
catr, with the death of Chimalpopoca the third king of Mexico. ^ 
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BOOK HI. huan, appointed by the king of Acolhuacan. The rivahhip which 
fubfifted between the Mexicans and Tlatelolcas contributed greatly to 
the aggrandizement of their reipedtive cities. The Mexicans had form¬ 
ed fo many alliances^ by marriage, with the neighbouring nations ; had 
fo greatly improved their agriculture, and increafed the number of their 
floating gardens upon the lake; and had built fo many more veflels to 
fupply their extended commerce and fiftiing, that they were enabled to 
celebrate their fecular year i. TCocbtliy which anfwers to the year 1402 
of our era, with greater magnificence than any of the four which had 
clapied fince their firft leaving of the country of Aztlan. 

At this time Techotlala, far advanced in years, ftill reigned in Acol¬ 
huacan ; who perceiving his end approach, called to him his fon and 
fuccelTor Ixtlilxochitl, and, among many inllrudtions, particularly re¬ 
commended to him the conciliating of the minds of his feudatory lords; 
left the crafty and ambitious Tezozomoc, who, till that time, had only 
been reftrained by the uncertainty of fuccefs, fhould attempt any thing 
againft the empire. Nor were the fears of Techotlala without founda¬ 
tion, as will appear from the fequel. He died, at laft, in the year 
1406, after a very long reign, though not quite fo long as fomc authors 
have imagined (/). 

After the funeral rites were performed with the ufual folcmnity, and 
the attendance of the princes and lords, the feudatories of the crown, 
they proceeded to celebrate the accefllon of Ixtlilxochitl. Among the 
princes was the king of Azcapozalco; who, by his condudt, loon juf- 
tified the fufpicions entertained of him by the deccafed Techotlala j as, 
without making the ufual fubmiflions to the new king, he let out 
for his own Hate with an intention to ftir up the other feudatories 
to rebellion againft the empire. He called together the kings of Mexi¬ 
co and Tlatelolco, and told them,, that Techotlala, who had lb long 
tyrannized over that country, being dead, his purpofe was to procure 
freedom to the princes, fo that each might rule his own ftatc with en¬ 
tire independence upon the king of Acolhuacan; but in order to ob- 
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(/) Torquemada and Betancourt give one hundred and tour years to the reign of Tcchot- 
lala; and although it is not impclTible that a prince (hould reign fo long, yet it is extremely 
improbable, and would require the flrongeft evidence to authenticate it; efpecially if we con- 
the general abfurdity of their chronology. But fee our Difleitations. 
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tain fo glorious an objed, he needed their afliftance; and, upon their 
fpirit, fb well known among all the nations, he relied for their taking 
part with him in the great cnterprife. He added, that in order to 
ftrike their blow with the greater fecurity, he would undertake to unite 
in their confederacy fome other princes whom he knew to be animated 
with the lame defigns. The two kings, either through fear of the 
great power of Tezozomoc, or to increafe the reputation of their arms, 
engaged to allill him with their troops, as did allb the other chiefs 
whom he Iblicited. 

In the mean time Ixtlixochitl was employed in putting the affairs of 
his court into order, and in gaining the minds of his fubjeds ; but he 
loon dUcovered, to his great difappointment, that already many had 
withdrawn themfelves from their obedience to him, in order to place 
themlelves under the command of the perfidious Tezozomoc. To 
oppofe the progrefs of the enemy, he commanded the princes of Coat> 
lichan^ Huexotla, and fome other neighbouring Hates, to arm all the 
troops they could without delay. The king himfelf wilhed to lead his 
army in perfon, but he was diffuaded from it by fome of his courtiers, 
who reprefented the necefilty of his prelence at the court, left in the 
dillradion of afiairs, fome concealed enemy, or friend of wavering fide.- 
liQr fiiould be tempted, by the opportunity of his abfence, to make him¬ 
felf mailer of the capital, and drive the king from his throne. To- 
chinteuBtit fon of the prince of Coatlichan, was made general of the 
army, and in cafe of his death, or any other accident, ^auhxilotl, prince 
of Iztapallocan was appointed to fucceed him. The plain of Quauh- 
titlan, fifteen miles north of Azcapozalco, was chofen for the theatre 
of the war. The troops of the rebels were more numerous, but thole 
of the king better difeiplined. The royal army, before it fet out for 
Quauhtitlan, ravaged fix of the revolted Hates, in order both to weaken 
the enemy, and to leave behind them none whb Ihould be able to do 
them much injury. The war was lu^pCMrted with great obHinacy j the 
fuperior dilcipline of the Tezcucans being counterafted by the fuperio- 
rity of numbers on the fide of the Tepanecas, who would certainly 
have been quickly overcome if xhey had not been conHantly fupplied 
with frelh troops. The allies of the rebels frequently fent out large 
bodies to make incurfions in the loyal Hates, where they met with little 
VoL.J. T refinance 
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BOOK III. refiftance as the greateft part of the Tczcucan force was colledted at 
Quauhtitlan. Among the various difaflers which they occafioned, the 
lord of Iztapallocan Quauhxilotl was flain, who died with glory in de¬ 
fence of his city after his return from the field of Quauhtitlan. The 
kingof Acolhuacan faw himfelf obliged, now, to divide his forces, and 
appointed a confiderable part of the people, who came from many di- 
ftant places to his afi'iftance, for the garrifon of the cities. Tezozomoc 
perceiving in place of the advantages which he had promifed himfelf, 
that his troops daily diminilhed, and that his people were become im¬ 
patient of the fatigues and dangers of war after three years of continued 
action, demanded peace, defigning to finifh, by fecret treachery, what 
he had begun by open violence. The king of Acolhuacan, although 
he could not rely on the faith of the Tepanecan prince, neverthelefs, 
confented without infifting on any conditions which might give him 
fecurity for the future, as his troops were as much broken with fatigue 
as thofe of his enemy. 

Sect. IX. Juft as the war was concluded, or a little before its termination, 
w'thlrd^mg a reign of twenty years, 10,1409, Huitzilihuitl died, having pub- 
of Mexico. liftied fome laws ufeful to the ftate, and leaving the nobility in poflef- 
fion of their right to chufe a fucceflbr. Chimalpopoca, who was his 
brother, was accordingly chofen, and by what appears, from thence it 
became the eftablifhed law to make the eleiftion of one of the brothers 
of the deceaftd king, and on failure of brothers, of one of his grandlbns. 
This law was conftantly obfervcd until the fall of the Mexican empire. 

While Chimalpopoca found means to fix himfelf fecurely on the 
throne of Mexico, Ixtlixochitl begun to totter on that of Acolhuacan. 
The peace which Tezozomoc had demanded was a mere artifice to lull 
fufpicion while he was more effcdlually purfuing his negociations. The 
number of his party was daily obferved to increafe, while that of the 
Tezcucan diminiflicd. This unf^tunate king found himfelf reduced 
to fuch extremity, that thinking mmfelf infecure in his own court, he 
went wandering through the neighbouring mountains efcorted by a 
fmall army, and accompanied by the lords of Huexotla and Coatlichan, 
who were always faithful to him. The Tepanecas, that they might 
diftrefs him to the utmoft, intercepted the provifions which were car¬ 
rying to his camp; by which his neceffities became fo great that he was 
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compelled at laft to beg provifions of his enemies. So ealy is it to fall 
from the height of human felicity to the loweft Hate of mifery. 

He lent one of his grandfons named Cehuacuecuenotzirtf to Otompan, 
one of the rebel Hates, to requell the citizens of it to" fupply their king 
with the provifions he Hood in need of, and to admonilh them to 
abandon the party of the rebels, and to call to their minds the loyalty 
they had fworn. Cehuacuecuenotzin, well knew the danger of the 
undertaking; but fear being overcome by the generofity of his fenti- 
ments, his fortitude of mind, and fidelity to his fovereign, he Ihewed 
himfdf ready to obey: “ I go my lord,” he faid, “ to execute your 
“ commands, and to facrifice my life to the obedience which I owe 
“ you. You cannot be infenfible how much the Otompanefe are alien- 
ated from you by efpoufing the part of your enemy. The whole 
“ country is occupied by the Tepanecas, and every where dangerous j 
“ my return is uncertain. But fliould I perilh in your fervice, and if 
** the facrifice which I make you of my life is worthy of any recom- 
pence, I pray you to proted: the two young children I leave behind.” 
Thefe words, which were accompanied with llrong marks of feeling, 
touched the king’s heart, who, in taking leave of him, faid, May 
“ our God accompany and return you fafe. Alas! perhaps at your re- 
“ turn, you may find what you fear for yourfelf, will have happened to 
“ me, the enemies being fo numerous who confpire againll my life.” 
Cihuacuecuenotzin proceeded without delay to Otompan, but before 
he entered he knew that there were, at that time, Tepanecas in the 
city, who were fent by Tezozomoc, to publilh a proclamation ; he was 
not, however, difeouraged, but went intrepidly to the public place 
where the Tepanecas had aflembled tlie people to hear the proclama¬ 
tion, and after having faluted them all gracioufly, he freely communi¬ 
cated his cm bally. 

The Otompanele made a jell of him and his demand, but none of 
them dared to proceed farther, until a mean perfon among them threw 
a Hone at him, exciting others at the fame time to put him to death. 
The Tepanecas, who continued Hill and filent, to obferve what refo- 
lution the Otompanefe Would take, perceiving now that they openly 
declared againll the king of Acolhuacan, and his amballador, cried out. 
Kill, kill, the traitor! accompanying their cries with throwing of Hone?. 

T 2 Cihuacue- 
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BOOK III. Cihuacuecuenotzin, at firft, faced his enemies, but feeing himfelf over- 
powered by numbers, and endeavouring to fevc himfelf by flight, was 
killed by a fliower of ftones. A charadter in titled to a better fatel an 
example of fidelity moft worthy to be recorded, which had the her» 
been Grecian or Roman, in place of American, would have been the 
fubjedl of praife of both hiftorians and poctS. 

The Tepanecas became vain-glorious, of an adt equally contrary to 
humanity and the rights of nations; and protelled to the multitude 
the great pleafure they would have in being able to inform their chief, 
from being eye-witnefies, of the inviolable fidelity of the Otompanefe. 
They alfo declared, they had been fent exprefsly to intimate an order 
not to give afliftance to die king of Tezcuco, under pain of profcrip- 
tion, and to exhort them to take arms againft that king, and in defence 
of their liberty. The lord of Otompan, and the heads of the nobi¬ 
lity replied, they would willingly obey the order of the king of Azea- 
pozalco, and offered to do every thing in their power to fecond his in¬ 
tentions. 

They gave fpeedy intelligence of this event to the lord of Acolman, 
who was the fon of Tezozomoc, and communicated it to his father: 
he believing it now time to put his defigns in execution, fent for the 
' lords of Otompan and Chaleo, on whofe fidelity he chiefly relied, and 
whofe ftates were mofl conveniently fituated for his purpofe, and charg¬ 
ed them to levy, with all poflible fecrecy, a fufficient army, and lay 
themfelves in ambufeade in a mountain near to the camp of the Tef- 
cucan king; that from thence they Ihould fend two of the moft brave 
and able captains to the royal camp, who, under pretence of imparting 
feme very important fecret to the king, fliould artfully lead him to as 
great a diftance as poflible from his people, and then without delay or 
hefitation to murder him. Every thing happened as the wicked prince 
Sect XI. defigned. The king then chanced to be in the neighbourhood of 
Jragka^l ^ Tlafcala, and entertaining no fufpicion of the two captains who came to 
lixochitl. him, fell unwarily into the fnare. The deed was done at feme little di¬ 
ftance, but yet in fight of the royal army. They ran up immediately 
to chaftife the temerity of thofe two defperate captains, but the army 
of the confpirators advancing, which was more numerous, they were 
quickly defeated. The royal corpfe was with difficulty faved, to pay 
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it funeral honours, and the heir of the crown, who was a withefs of book ih , 
the tragic end of his father, was obliged to hide himfelf in the bufhe^ V—nr*—* 
to efcape the fury of his enemies. Thus did the unfortunate king hct- 
lihcochitl end his life in 1410, after a reign of ieven years. 

He left feveral fons, and among them Nezabualcojotlj heir to the throne, 
whom he had by Matlalcihuatzirit daughter of Acamapitzin, hing of 
Mexico (tj. This prince was endued with a great genius, and an un¬ 
paralleled magnanimity, and pre-eminently deferving of the throne of 
Acolhuacan; but he was not able from the fuperiority of Tezozomoc, 

•to put himielf in pofleflion of the throne which was due to him by fo 
many titles, until many years had elapfed, and many dangers and ob- 
flacles to it were furmounted. 

Tlie perfidious Tezozomoc had prepared great bodies of troops, that 
when the premeditated blow on the perfon of the king fhould fiicceed, 
they might pour down upon the cities of Tezcuco, Huexotla, Coatli- 
■chan, Coatepec, and Iztapallocan, which had been the moft faithful to 
their lord, and reduce them to alhes. The inhabitants of thofe cities 
who were able to fave themfelves by flight, took flielter on the other 
fide of the mountains, among the Huexotzincas and Tlafcalans; all 
the reft died in defence of their country; but they fold their lives 
dearly, as the infinite blood fpilt on both fides attefted. If wq fliould 
he difpofed to trace the fource of fo many calamities, we (hould difco^ 
ver no other than the ambition of a prince. Heaven grant the ^cri- 
hces to the paflions were more infrequent in the world and lefs violent! 

How calamitous is it that the avarice or ambition of a prince or his 
minifter is fufficient to cover the plains with human blood, to deftroy 
cities, to overturn kingdoms, and fpread confufion over this globe ! 

The cruelty of the tyrant being appeafed by the oppreflion of his 
enemies, the king of Acolhuacan was made to take an oath in the city 
of Tezcuco, to grant to all thofe who had taken up arms againft him, 
general pardon, and liberty to return to their habitations. The city of 

(/) Torqulmada makes Matlalcihuatzin, daughter of Huitzilihuitl; but how } He fays, 
that this king when he mounted the throne, was only feventeen years of age, nor yet married : 
and that he reigned twenty-two, or at moft twenty-fix years. On the other hand, he repre- 
fents Nezahualcojotl, at the death of his pretended grandfather, of an age able to go to war, 
and make negotiations to fecure himfelf the crown : from whence he would make out that 
Huitzilihuitl, before he was twenty-fix years married, had grandfons at lead twenty years old. 
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Tezcuco was given in fief to Chimalpopoca, king of Mexico, and that 
of Huexotla to Tlacatcotl, king of Tlatelolco, as a reward for the 
fervices which they had rendered during the war. He placed faithful 
governors in other places, and proclaimed Azcapozalco the royal refi- 
dence and capital of all the kingdom of Acolhuacan. 

At this folemnity were prefent, though in difguife, Icveral perfons of 
diftindlion, enemies of the tyrant, and amongft thefe the prince Neza- 
hualcojotl. The grief and rage which filled him aided by the ardour 
of youth, was like to have urged him to a rafti adlion againft his 
enemies, if a confidential friend, who accompanied him, had not with¬ 
held him, by reprefenting the fatal confequences of fuch temerity, and 
making him fenfible how much more prudent it would be to wait till 
time prefented him a fitter opportunity for the recovery of his crown, 
and revenge of his enemies ; that the tyrant was already worn out with 
age, and that his death, which could not be very diftant, would en¬ 
tirely change the ftate of affairs; that the people themfelves would 
come willingly to fubmit themfelves to their lawful fovereign, from a 
fenfe of the injuftice and cruelty of the ufurper. Upon this fame occa- 
fion, a Mexican officer of refpedl, (probably Itzcoatl, the brother of 
the king, and general of tlie Mexican forces), either of his own ac¬ 
cord, or by order of the king Chimalpopoca, afeended the temple, 
which the Toltecas had at that court, and addrelTed the multitude a- 
found him, Hear, Chechemecas, hear Acolhuas, and all ye who are 
“ prefent. Let no one dare to offer any hurt to our fon Nezahuaco- 
jotl, nor permit others to hurt him, if he is not willing to fubjecfl him- 
felf to fevere chafiiiement,” This proclamation contributed much 
to the prince’s fecurity, no body wifhing to draw upon himfelf the 
anger of a nation wdiich began now to make itfelf refpecled. 

A little time after, many of thole nobles who had taken refuge in 
Iluexotzinco and Tlafcab, to avoid the fury of the Tepanecan troojis, 
affembled at Papahlia, a place near to Tezcuco, to deliberate on the 
condudl they fliould purfue in the prefent circumftances j and they 
all agreed to fubmit themfelves to the new lords whom the ufurper 
had appointed to their cities, that they might be free from farther hof- 
tilities, and attend in peace to the care of their families and habi¬ 
tations. 

After 
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After having fatisfied his ambition with the ufurpation of the king¬ 
dom of Acolhuacan, and bis cruelty with the daughter he had com¬ 
mitted, the tyrant was defirous of gratifying his avarice by laying new 
taxes on his fubjcds. Befides the tribute which they had hitherto 
paid their king of provifions, and a robe to array him, he enjoined them 
to pay him another tribute of gold and precious ftoncs, without advert- 
■ ing haw much fuch burdens would tend to exafperate the minds of his 
fubjedls, which he fhould rather have endeavoured to gain by modera¬ 
tion and lenity, to give himfelf more fecurity in the pofleffion of a 
throne founded on cruelty and injullice. The Toltecan and Cheche- 
mecan nobles anfwered the proclamation by deliring to prefent them- 
felves in perfon before the king, to be heard on the fubje«5l. The arro¬ 
gance of the tyrant appeared to them unbounded, and his condu(a; widely 
different from the moderation of the ancient kings of whom he was 
defeended. They agreed to fend to him two eloquent deputies the mofl 
learned among them, oneaTolteca, the other a Chechemeca, that each 
in the name of his nation might remonftrate with energy and force. 
They both went to Azcapozalco, when being admitted to an audience 
of the tyrant, the Toltecan orator in refpeit to the greater antiquity of 
his nation in that country began firft, and reprefented to him the hum¬ 
ble beginning of the Toltecas, the neceflities they endured before 
they rofe to that fplendour and glory which they had for fome time en¬ 
joyed, and the mifery to which they were reduced lince their revolu¬ 
tion } he deferibed the deplorable difperlion in which they were found 
by Xolotl, when he firft arrived in that country, and taking a review 
of the two laft centuries, he made a pathetic enumeration of the hard- 
Ihips they had fuffered, to move the tyrant to compaflion, and get his 
nation exempted from the new grievances. 

The Tolteca had hardly finifhed his harangue when the Chechemeca 
began his: I, my lord, may fpeak to you with greater confidence 
“ and liberty j as I am a Chechemeca, and addrefs myfelf to a prince 
** of my own nation, who is a defeendant of the great kings Xolotl, 
** Nopaltzin, and Tlotzin. You are not ignorant that thofe divine 
** Chechemecas, your anceftors, fet no value on gold or precious ftones. 
** They wore no other crown on their heads than a garland of herbs 

and flowers of the field, not* adorned themfelves with any other brace- 
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POOK III. “ lets than the ftifF leather againft which beat the firing of their bow 
“ in {hooting. Their food at firft was confined to raw flelli, and plain 
“ herbs, and their drefs was the fkin of the flags and wild beafls which 
they themfelves hunted. When they were taught agriculture by th6 
“ Toltecas, their kings themfelves cultivated the land to encourage by 
“ their example their fubjedls to fatigue. The wealth and glory to 
“ which fortune afterwards raifed them, did not make them more 
** proud. As kings they certainly made ufe of their fubjedls, but as 
** fethers they loved them, and were contented to be requited by them 
“ with the fimple gifts of the earth. I do not call to your memory 
** thefe illuflrious examples of your anccflors, for any other rcafon than 
** that I may mofl humbly entreat you not to demand more from us 
now than they did from our predecefTors.” The tyrant liflened to 
each harangue, and although the comparifon drawn between him and 
the ancient kings was odious, he diffembled his difgufl, and contented 
himfelf with giving licence to the orators to confirm the order pub- 
lifhed refpedling the new tax. 

In the mean time, Nezahualcojotl went anxioully through many ci¬ 
ties, to gain their affedlion, that he might replace himfelf on the throne. 
But although his fubjedls loved him, and were defirous of feeing him 
in pofTeffion of the kingdom, they durfl not openly favour his party 
from their fear of the tyrant. Among the fubjedls who were the nearefl 
related to him, and had abandoned him, were the lord of Chimalpan 
his uncle, and Tecpanecatl the brother of his fecond wife Nezabualxo-^ 
chitl, of the royal line of Mexicb. Perfevering in fuch negotiations, 
he arrived one evening at a village of the province of Chaleo, belong¬ 
ing to a lady and widow named Tziltmiaub. He obferved that there 
was a plantation of aloes, from which the widow extrafted wine, not 
only for the ule of her family, but alfo for fale, which was ftrihlly for¬ 
bid by the Chechemecan code. He was lb fired with zeal for the laws 
of his fathers, that he felt no rellraint from the adverfity of his for¬ 
tune, nor any other confideration, but with his own hand put the de¬ 
linquent to death. An adlion moll inconfiderate and rcprehcnfible, in 
which prudence had a far lefs lhare tiian the intemperate ardour of 
youth. This deed raifed a great rumour in that province, and the lord 
of Cljalco, who was his enemy, and had been an accomplice in the 
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death oF hi« father, ufed the utmofl: diligence to have him in his power; 
but the prince, who forefaw the conlequences of his aft, had already 
placed himfelf in fecurity. 

Eight years were now elapfed, during which Tezozomoc had pof- 
fefled in peace the kingdom of Acolhuacan, claimed in vain by Neza- 
hualcojotl, when fatal dreams threw the tyrant into extreme pertur¬ 
bation. He dreamed that Nezahualcojotl transformed into an eagle, 
opened his breafl and eat his heart; and at another time, changed 
into a lion, licked his body, and fucked his blood. He was fo intimi¬ 
dated with thefe ominous vifions, which were formed by the confciouf- 
nefs of his own injuftice and tyranny, that he called together his three 
fons Tajatzin, TeuSlzintliy and Maxlatorif imparted to them his dreams, 
and charged them to put Nezahualcojotl to death as fpeedily as poflible, 
provided they could do it fo fecretly that no perfon fliould fufpeft the 
author of it. He hardly furvived his dreams a year. He was now 
become fo old, he was no more able to keep himfelf in neceffary warmth, 
nor ereft in a chair, but was obliged to be wholly covered up in cotton, 
in a,great bafket made of willow* in the form of a cradle j but from 
this cradle, or rather fepulchre, he tyrannifed over the kingdom of A- 
colhuacan, and delivered oracles of injuftice. A little before his death, 
he declared his fon Tajatzin his fucceflbr in the kingdom, and repeat¬ 
ed his command refpefting the death of Nezahualcojotl, preferving to 
his expiring moments his malicious defigns. In 1422, this monfter 
of ambition, treachery, and injuftice, ended his life, after having ty¬ 
rannifed over tlie kingdom of Acolhuacan for nine years, and poffefled 
for a confiderable period the ftate of Azcapozalco /^uj. 

Although the giving proper orders for the funeral of his father be¬ 
longed to Tajatzin, as fucccflbr to the crown, neverthelefs his brother 

(uj Torqucinada makes Tezozomoc an immediate defcendant of the firft Acolhuan prince; 
by which he makes his reign one hundred and or one hundred and eighty years : but 

from the harangue made by the Chechemccan orator, it is evident, that Tezozomoc was de- 
feended of Xolotl Nopaltr/in and Tlotzin. The lifter of Nopaltzin married the prince Acol- 
huatzin, whence their children were coufins of Tlotzin, the fon of Nopaltzin. In all this 
Torquemada agrees with us. "Wdioevcr then could be called the defcendant of his coufin ? 
\\ hoever reads the genealogy of the Chechcmecan kings in the works of Torquemada, will 
inftantly perceive the miftakes made by this author. There may have been two or three lords 
<jf Azcapozalco n imed Ti'zoxomocy but the tyrant of Acolhuacan was at moft great-grandfon 
of prince Acolhuatziu. 
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BOOK lU. Maxtlaton, being^more forward and adtive, arrogated the right to hitn-^ 
^ ^ ^ fclf, and began to command with as much authority as if he had been 
already in pofleflion of the kingdom at which he afpired, imagining it 
would be ealy to opprefs his brother, who was a man of no abilities, 
and unikilled in the art of government. He fent information to the 
kings of Mexico and Tlatelolco, and other lords, that they might ho¬ 
nour with their prefence and their tears the funeral of their common 
lord. Nezahuacojotl, though not fumnioned, was willing to be pre- 
fent, as may eafily be imagined, to obferve with his own eyes the dif- 
pofition of the court. He was accompanied by a confidential friend 
and a fmall retinue; having entered the hall of the royal palace where 
the corpfe lay expofed, he found the kings of Mexico and tlatelolco, 
the three princes, fons of the late tyrant, and fome other lords. He 
laluted them all one after another, according to the order in which 
they fat, beginning with the king of Mexico, and prefented thenv 
bunches of flowers, according to the cuftom of that country. Having 
paid his compliments he fat down by the fide of king Chimalpopoca, 
his brother-in-law, to accompany him in condolence. Teudzintlh 
one of the fons of Tezozomoc, who inherited his cruelty, conceiving 
this a good occafion to execute the iniquitous charge of his father on 
Nezahualcojotl, propofed it to his brother Maxtlaton. He, however, 
though of no lefs inhuman a heart, had more underftanding and judg¬ 
ment. ** Banifh,” he replied, ** banifh from your mind fuch a thought. 
** What would men fay of us if they fhould fee us plotting againft the 
life of another while we ought to be employed in mourning for our 
“ fatherThey would 'fay, that the grief was not deep which gave 
** way to ambition and revenge. Time will prefent us with an occa- 
** fion more favourable for the accomplifliment of our father’s purpofe, 
“ without incurring the odium of our fubjedts. Nezahualcojotl is not 
** invifible 3 unlefs he hides himfelf in fire, in water, or in the bowels 
“ of the earth, he will inevitably fall into our hands.” This 
happened on the fourth day after the death of the tyrant, when the 
corpfe was burnt, and his afhes buried with unufual pomp and folem- 
nity. 

The next day the kings of Mexico and Tlatelolco returned to their 
cities, and Maxtlaton began foon by lefs diflimulation to difeover his 
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ambitious defign of making himfelf mailer of the kingdom, (hewing 
by his arrogance and daring temper, that where his arts would not be 
fufficient, he would employ force. Tajatzin had not courage to oppofc 
him, knowing the bold and violent difpofition of his brother, and the 
advantage he had in having fubje<^s accullomed to obey him. On lb 
difficult a point, he took therefore the refolution of reforting to Mexico 
to confult with king Chimalpopoca, to whom he had been chiefly 
recommended by his father. This king received him with particular 
marks of elleem, and, after the ufual compliments, Chimalpopoca ad- 
^drefled him. ** What are you doing, prince. Is not the kingdom 
** yours ? Did not your &ther leave it to you ? Why do you not exert 
** yourfclf to recover it, if you arc unjuAly robbed of it ?” ** Becaufe 
** my rights avail but little, if my fubjeits do not affift me. My bro- 
** ther has made himfelf mafter of the kingdom, and no perlbn feems 
** to give him oppofition : it would be ralhnefs to oppofe him with no 
■** other power or forces-than my delires, and the juftice of my caufe.” 
** What is not to be done by force may be fupplied by induftry,” re¬ 
plied Chimalpopoca, *M will point out to you a method to get rid of 
** your brother, and rellore yourfelf without danger to the pofleffion 
** of the throne. Excufe yourfelf for not inhabiting the palace of your 
** deceafed father, under pretence that your grief is revived by the re- 
** membrance of his adtions, and the love which he bore you, and 
** that therefore you are willing to build yourfelf another palace for your 
** refidence. When it is finilhed,.make a fplendid entertainment, and 
" invite your brother to it, and there, in the midft of the rejoicings, it 
** will be ealy to free your kingdoni of a tyrant, and yourfelf of a rival 

fo dangerous and upjufl: j and that you may more certainly fucceed, 

** I lhall attend to affift you in perfon, with all the forces of my na- 
“ tion.” -To fuch counfel Tajatzin made no reply, but looks of dark 
melancholy, occafioned by the love he had to blood, or the bafenefs 
of the ad: fuggefted to him. 

To all this difeourfe a fervant of Tajatzin was privy, who had con¬ 
cealed himfelf where he could eafily overhear tliem, and hoping to 
make his fortune by betraying them, he departed fecrctly at night for 
Azcapozalco^ went diredly to the palace, where having obtained an au-» 
dience, he revealed to M^tlaton all he had heard. His mind was fud- 
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BOOK Iir. denly felzed with anger, fear, and vexation,, which the relation had 
“• excited; but being politic, and prad:iled in diflembling his lentiments, 
he affedted to defpife the whole, and feverely reprimanded the reporter for 
his hardinefs and temerity in calumniating fuch refpedtable perfonages, 
called him drunkard, and difmifled him to digeft his wine at home. 
The remainder of the night he paffed in deliberation what meafure he 
fhould purfue, and determined at lafl to anticipate his brother, and 
catch him in his own fnare. 

Sect. XIV. The morning of the enfuing day he aflembled the people of Azca- 
tyrant*oTA- pozalco, and told them, that having no right to remain any longer 
coihuacan. jfj farfier’s palace, as it belonged to prince Tajatzin, and having 
befides occafion for a houfe at that court where he might be lodged 
when ever any bufinefs required him to come from his ftate of Co- 
johuacan, he defired they would fliew the love they bore him by the 
moft fpeedy conftruftion of fuch a refidence. Such was the diligence 
of the Azcapozalchefe, and fo great the multitude of workmen who 
were colledted, that Tajatzin, who only continued three days in Mexico, 
found on his return the edifice already begun. He was ftruck with 
wonder at this novelty, and enquiring the caufe at Maxtlaton, was an- 
fwered by him, that finding it his duty to leave the royal manfion, m 
juftice to Tajatzin’s rights, he was eredting another where he might 
rcfide when he fhould come to court. The good Tajatzin remained 
fatisfied with this anfwer, and eafily perfuaded himfelf that Maxtlaton 
thought no more of ufurping the crown. A little time after the build¬ 
ing being finifhed, Maxtlaton invited his brothers the kings of Mexico 
and TIatelolco, and other lords to an entertainment. Tajatzin being 
totally ignorant of the treachery of his fervant, did not fufpedl the 
fnare which was laid for him : but Chimalpopoca, who was more dif- 
cerning and cautious, certainly was fulpicious of Ibme treachery, and 
politely excufed himfelf from attendance. The day appointed for the 
feftival being arrived, the guefts reforted to the new manfion, and at 
the time they were moft engaged in jollity and mirth, and probably alfo 
heated with wipe, which is the moft favourable time for deeds of this 
nature, fuddenly people in arms entered, and poured with fuch vio¬ 
lence on the unfortunate Tajatzin, that he had fcarcely lifted his eyes 
to behold his murderers, when they were clofed in death. So unex¬ 
pected 
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pefted a tragedy difturbed, and fhocked the whole meeting; but Maxt- 
laton quieted them by explaining the treafon which was deligned againft 
him ; and protefting, that what he had done, was only to prevent the 
blow which threatened himfelf. By thefe and fimilar difcourfes, he 
fo far altered their minds, that in place of revenging the death of their 
lawful lord, they proclaimed the treacherous tyrant, king; but, although 
injuftice raifed him to the throne, it was only to precipitate him from 
a greater height. 

His indignation againft the king of Mexico was ftill greater ; but it 
did not appear prudent to make any attempt againft his life until he 
fliould feel himfelf firmly leated on the throne. In the mean while he 
vented his rage by doing injuries to his perfon, and offering outrages 
to his dignity. A little time after his intrufion on the kingdom, the 
prefent which it was ufual to make, as a mark of acknowledgement of 
the high power of the king of Azcapozalco, was fent to him by the coihuacao. 
king of Mexico. This prefent, which confifted of three baflcets of 
* white-fifli, craw-fifli, frogs, and fome pulfe, was carried by refpedtable 
perfons from the court of Chimalpopoca, with a polite addrefs, and 
particular expreffions of fubmiflion and refpedt. Maxtlaton fliewed 
himfelf pleafed; but as it was proper, according to thecuftomof thofe 
nations, to return fome gift, and being defirous, at the feme time, of 
gratifying his pique, after confulting with his confidents, he caufed to be " 
delivered to the Mexican ambaffadors for their king a Cueitly that is 
a woman’s gown, and a Huepilliy which is a woman’s fhift, intimat¬ 
ing by thefe that he efteemed their king an effeminate coward: an in- 
fijlt the moft grofs to thofe nations, as nothing was fo much in eftima- 
tion with them as the boaft of being courageous. Chimalpopoca felt 
fufiiciently on the occafion, and would have revenged the outrage; but 
he was unable. 

This difdainful adt was foon fucceeded by a moft heinous offence to 
his honour. The tyrant knew that among the wives of the king of 
Mexico, there was one fingularly beautiful: being inflamed by this oc¬ 
cafion with wicked defires, he determined to fecrifice both honour 
and juftice to his paffion. To obtain his purpofe he employed fome 
ladies of Tepaneca, and enjoined them when they vifited, as they were 
accuftomed to do, that Mexican lady, to invite her to fpend fome days 
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BOOK lir. of pleafure with them at Azcapozalco. Such vifits being frequent 
among perfbns of the firft rank, of different nations, it was not diffi¬ 
cult for the abandoned prince to gain the opportunity he fo much longed 
for, to fatisfy his criminal paffion ; neither the tears nor efforts made 
by that virtuous Mexican in defence of her honour, were fufficient to 
reflrain him; flie returned to Mexico with ignominy, and pierced with 
the moft affedling anguifli to mourn with her hufband. The unfortu¬ 
nate king, either that he might not furvive his difhonour, or that he 
might not die in the hands of the tyrant, refolved to put an end to 
his wretched life, by dying a facrifice in honour of his God, Huit- 
zilopochtli, as many pretended heroes of his nation had done, believ¬ 
ing fuch a death would cancel his difhonour, at leaft feve him from 
fome ignominious exit, which he dreaded from his enemy. He com¬ 
municated this refolution to his courtiers, who applauded it, from 
the extravagant ideas they entertained in matters of religion, and fbme 
of them even were willing to partake of the glory of fo barbarous a 
facrifice. 

The day appointed for this religious tragic feene being come, the 
king appeared dreffed in the manner they ufually reprefented their God 
death of king Huitzilopochtli, and all thofe who were to accompany him were drefled 
pcc^******” ^ habits. This religious ceremony began with a fo- 

lemn ball j and while it lafted the priefts facrificed the unhappy vic¬ 
tims one after another, referving the king to the laft. It was hardly 
poflible fuch a tranfaftion could remain unknown to the tyrant; he 
• knew it by anticipation, and that he might prevent bis enemy efcaping 
from his revenge by voluntary death, he fent a body of troops to take 
him before he was facrificed. They arrived when there hardly re¬ 
mained two vidlims, after whom the king himfelf was to follow. This 
unhappy prince was feized by the Tepanecas, and conduced inftantly 
to Azcapozalco, where he was put into a llrong cage of wood, which 
was the prifon ufed by thefe nations, as we lhall mention hereafter, un¬ 
der cuftody of ftrong guards. In this event m&ny circumftances appear 
difficult to be credited: but we relate it as we find it told by the hifto- 
rians of Mexico. It is Certainly much to be wondered at, that the 
Tepanecas fhould have dared to enter into that city and attempt fo dan¬ 
gerous an a(5t; and that the Mexicans fhould not have armed them- 
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lelvts m defence of their king; but the power of the tyrant may haye, book hi. 
of kfelfj been fufikient to encourage die Tepanecas and intimidate * 

the Mexicans. 

The taking of Cbimalpopoca priibner, excited freih defire in the 
mind of Maxtlaton to get the prince Nezahualcojotl alfo into his 
power j to efieft this more eafily he fcnt for Wm under pretence of 
being willing to come to an agreement with him, refpefting the crown 
crif Acolhuacan. The dilceming prince immediately penetrated the ma¬ 
levolent intention of the tyrant j but the ardour of youth, the courage 
and confidence of his Ibul, made him prefent himfelf intrepidly before 
the ftemeft dangers. In paffing through Tlatelolco, he payed a vifit to 
<Mie of his confidents, named Cbichincatl, by whom he was informed, 
that the tyrant was not only plotting againft his life and the king of 
Tlatelolco, but, were it poflible, defired to annihilate the whole Acol- 
huan nation. Notwithftanding this, in the evening the prince let out 
fearlefs for Azcapozalco, and went diredlly to the houfe of one of his 
friends. Early in the morning he waited on Cbachaton, a great favou¬ 
rite of the tyrant, and by whom the prince himfelf v/as beloved, and 
reconamended to him to dilTuade Maxtlaton from any defign againft his 
perlbn. They went together to the palace; when Chachaton preceded 
to acquaint his lord of the arrival of the prince, and to Ipeak in his 
favour. The prince entered after, and when he had paid his obeilance, 
thus fpoke; ** I know, my lord, that you have imprilbned the king of 
“ Mexico, but I am ignorant whether you have made him fuffer death, 

“ or if he Hill lives in prilbn. I have heard, alfo, that it is your wilh 
to take away my life. If this is true, behold me before you j kill me 
** with your own hands, and gratify the malice which you bear to a 
** prince not lefs innocent than unfortunate." While he fpoke thefe 
words, the memory of his misfortunes forced tears from his eyes. 

** What is your opinion ?" faid Maxtlaton, then to his favourite, “ Is it 
** not ftrange that a youth, who has hardly begun to enjoy life, Ihould 
** feek death lb daringly ?" Turning to the prince, he alTured him, that 
he was forming no defign againft his life, that the king of Mexico was 
not dead, nor would be put to death by him j and endeavoured to juf- 
tify the imprifonment of that unfortunate king. He then gave orders 
that the prince Ihould be properly entertained. 

I Chimal- 
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Chimalpopoca being acquainted of the arrival of the prince who was 
his coufin, at court, fent to requeft a vifit from him in prifon. The 
prince having firft obtained the permiflion of Maxtlaton, went to him, 
and upon his entering the prifon, embraced him, and both of them 
fhewed much tendernefs in their looks and exprefllons. Chimalpopoca 
related to him the leries of infults and wrongs which he had fuftered, 
and convinced him of the malevolent defigns of the tyrant againll them 
both, and entreated him not to return again to the court; as theic cruel 
enemy would infallibly contrive his death, and the Acolhuan nation 
would be utterly abandoned. At laft he faid, “ As my death is inevit- 
** able, I befeech you moft earneftly take care of my poor Mexicans, be 
to them a true friend and father. In token of the love which I bear 
** you, accept of this pendant which I had from ,my brother Huitzili- 
“ huitl j” upon which he took a pendant of gold from his lip, and 
prefented it with ear-rings and fome other jewels which he had preferved 
in prifon ; and to a fervant of the prince he gave a ^ew other things. 
They then affediionately took leave of each other, that they might not 
excite fufpicion by a longer conference. Nezahualcojotl, ufing the 
advice which was given him, left the court without delay, and ne¬ 
ver after prefented himfelf before the tyrant. He went to Tlatelolco, 
where he took a vcllel with good rowers, and got fpeedily to Tezcuco. 

Chimalpopoca remained in comfortlefs folitude ‘brooding over his 
misfortunes. Imprifonment became daily more infupportable to him; 
he had not the fmalleft hope of recovering his liberty, nor of being of 
any fervice to his nation during the little time he had to live. “ If at 
“ laft,” he faid, “ I am to die here, will it not be preferable, and more 
** glorious to die by my own than by the hands of a cruel and perfidious 
tyrant ? Ifi I can have no other revenge, I {hall at Icjfl deprive him of 
the pleafure which he would take in appointing the time and mode 
“ of death which mufi: finifh my unhappy days. I Ihall be the diipofcr 
“ of my own life, chufe the time and manner of my death, as it will 
“ be attended with fo much the lefs ignominy, the lefs the will of my 
“ enemy fliall influence and dire-fl it(x).” In this refolution, which 
was entirely conformable to the ideas of thofe nations, he hanged him- 


(.r) Thcfe words of Chlmalpopocn, handed down by the hiilorians of Mexico, were 
Icpown from the depofitii-ns of the guards who furrounded the cage or prilbn. , 
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iclf upon a fmall beam of the cage or prifon, making ufe, moft proba- BOOK in. 
bly, of his girdle for that purpofe. 

Thus tragic an end had the unfortunate life of the third king of 
Mexico. We have no more particular accounts of his character, or the 
progrefs the nation made during his reign, which lafted about thirteen 
years, being concluded in 1423, about a year after the death of Tezo- 
zomoc. We know only that in the eleventh year of his reign, he or¬ 
dered a great ftone to be brought to Mexico, to ferve as an altar for the 
ordinary facrihce of prifoners, and a larger round one, for gladiatorian 
facrifices, of which we (hall (peak hereafter. In the fourth painting of 
Mendoza’s colledtion, are reprefented the different vidtories which the 
Mexicans obtained during the reign of Chimalpopoca, the cities of 
Chaleo, and Tequizquiac, and the naval engagement which they had 
with the Chalchefe, with the lofs of their people, and the veflels over- 
fet by the enemy. The interpreter of that collection adds, that Chi¬ 
malpopoca left many children whom he had by his concubines. 

As loon as Maxtlaton knew of the death of his noble prifoner, he Sacr. X vi. 
rofe in wrath at the difappointment of his projects; and left that Ne- 
zahualcojotl might alfo elude his revenge, he determined to anticipate 
death to him by whatever means he could, which he would have done 
before, could he have accomplilhed it in the manner enjoined by his fa¬ 
ther, or had he not been intimidated, as fome hiftorians affirm, by cer¬ 
tain auguries of the priefts; but his paffion now furmounted all re- 
ftraints of religion j he ordered four of his moft able captains to go in 
queft of the prince, and take his life, without remiffion, wherever they 
lliould find him. The Tepanecan captains fet out with a (haall party 
only, that rumour might not prevent their coming up with their (poil, 
and proceeded direcftly to Tezcuco, where, as they arrived, Nezahual- 
eojotl was diverting himfelf at foot-ball with one of his familiars, 
named Occlotl. Wherever the prince went to gain adherents to his par¬ 
ty, he fpent great part of his time at balls, games, and other amufe- 
ments, that the governors of thofe places, who watched his condueft 
by order of the tyrant, and obferved all his fteps, feeing him taken up 
with paftimes, might be perfuaded that he had dropt all thoughts of the 
crown, and gradually neglecft to attend to him. By thefe means he 
carried on his negociations without creating the flighted fufpicion. On 
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this occaGon, before the captains entered his houfe, he knew that they 
were Tepaiiecas, and that they came armed; this made him apprehend 
what they might intend, upon which he left off play, and retired to his 
innerraoft apartment. Being informed, afterwards, by his porter, 
that the Tepanecas enquired for him, he ordered Ocelotl to receivo 
them, and to acquaint them that he would attend them as foon as they 
had repofed and refreihed themlelves. The Tepanecas did not ima¬ 
gine that by delaying they would lole'the opportunity of ftriking their 
blow, and poGibly alfo durft not execute their commiGlon, as they 
were uncertain whether there were not attendants in the houfefufficient to 
oppofe them j after fome repofe, therefore, they lat down to table, and 
while they were refreihing, the prince fled by a lecret door, and travelled 
ibmething more than a mile to Coatitlan, a fmall fettlement of weavers, 
the people of which were all faithful and aflei^ionate to him, and there 
concealed himfelf^^. The Tepanecas having waited a conGderable 
time without the prince or his domeftic making their appearance, 
they fearched over the whole houfe, but no perfon could give any ac¬ 
count of him. At length being perfuaded of his flight, they fet out 
inftantly in fearch of him, and being informed by a countryman, in the 
road to Coatitlan, that he had taken refuge in that place, they entered 
there with their arms in their hands, threatening the inhabitants with 
death if they did not difcover the fugitive prince; but no perfon was 
found who would make this difcovery; and fo uncommon was their 
example of fldelity, fome were put to death for tlie refufal. Amongft 
thofe who made facriflces of their lives to preferve their prince, were 
J’ocbmontzin the fuperintendant of all the looms of Coatitlan, and AG?/- 
lalintzin, a woman of noble rank. The Tepanecas not being able, not- 
withftanding the utmoft diligence in their fearch, and the cruelty they 
exercifed againft the inhabitants, to find out the prince, went in quefl: 
of him through the country. Nezahualcojotl fet out alfo another way, 
and took a diredtly contrary route to his adverfaries; but as they fought 


(jp) Torqucmada fays the prince went out of his houfe by a kind of labyrinth, through 
which no perfon unacquainted with it could find his way. The prince and fome of his moft 
particular confidants only knew the fecret of it. It is not at all incredible that he fhould have 
defigned fuch a maze, as his genius was fuperxor and himfclf diftinguilhed above all hb coun- 
eryoieisy ia talents and penetration. 
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chia, which was lying upon a threfliing floor. 

The prince finding himfelf fafe from this danger^ went to pcds the 
night at Tezcotzinco, a pleafant villa formed by his ancellors for recre¬ 
ation. There he was waited for by fix lords* who had left their Rates* 
and were traverfing through the different cities of the kingdom. There Sect. xyii. 
diey held a fecret counfel that night* and refolved to fblicit the affif- S^Nw^uai*- 
tance of the Chalchefe, although they had been accomplices in the ***“ 

death of king Ixtlilixochkl. The next morning early* he proceeded to crown. 
Matlallan and other places* intimating to thofe of his par^ to be 
prepared with arms by the time of his return. Two days were em-^ 
ployed in thefe negociations* and on the evening of the fecond he was 
met at Apan by the amb^uQadors of the Cholulans* who oflered to afliR 
him in war againfl the tyrant. Here he was joined allb by two lords 
of his party* who communicated to him the unfortunate intelligence of 
the death of his favourite Huitzilihuitl* who wras put to the torture by 
the tyrant* that he might reveal fome fecrets; but being too loyd 
t6 his maRer td difoover them* he died a mar^r to his fidelity. Full 
of this difguR he pafled from Apan to Huexotzinco* the lord of 
which was his relation* and received him with infinite aifoRion and 
kindnefs* and promifed to afliR him alfo with all his forces. From 
thence he went to Tlafcala* where he was moR nobly treated, and 
in that city the time and place was screed upon at which the troops of 
Cholula* Huexotzinco* and Tlafcala were to be affembled. When he 
departed from this laR city to go to Capollalpan* a place fituated about 
half way between Tlafcala and Tezcuco, fo many nobles accompanied 
him, he appeared more like a king who was going to take pleafure with 
his court, than a fugitive prince 'who was endeavouring to render him¬ 
felf maRer of the crown which was ufurped from him. In Capollal¬ 
pan, he received the anfwer of the Chalchefe, in which th^ declared 
themfelves ready to affiR and ferve their lawful lordagainR the iniquit¬ 
ous ufurper. It is probable the cruelty and infolence of the tyrant 
alienated many from him; the Chalchefe* befides* were very inconRant 
and apt to attach themfelves fometimes to the one, and fometimes to 
the other party j as will appear in the courfe of our hiRory. 

X4S ’ While- 
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been hid by fome countrymen* under a heap of the herb 
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While Nezahualcojotl continued roufing the nations to war, the 
Mexicans finding themfelves without a king, and harrafled by the Tepa- 
necas, refolved to appoint a chief to their nation, who would be capable 
of checking the infolence of the tyrant, and revenging the many wrongs 
they had fuffered. Having aflembled, therefore, to eledl a new king, 
a refpediable veteran thus addrefled the other eledlors. “ By the death 
** of your laft king, O noble Mexicans, the light of your eyes has failed 
** you; but you have ftill thofe of reafon left to chufe a fit fucceflbr. 

** The nobility of Mexico is not extindt with Chimalpopoca; his bro- 
** thers are ftill remaining, who are moft excellent princes, among 
** whom you may chufe a lord to govern you, and a father to protedt 
** you. Imagine that for a little time the fun is eclipfed, and that the ; 
** earth is darkened, but that light will return again with the new king. 

** It is of the greateft importance that, without long conferences, we 
** eledt a prince who may re-eftablifh the honour of our nation, may 
** vindicate the wrongs done to it, and reftore to it its ancient liberty.” 
They proceeded quickly to the eledlion, and chofe by unanimous con- 
fent prince Itzcoatl, brother, by the father’s fide, to the two preceding 
kings, and natural fon of Acamapitzin by a Have. Whatever the low 
condition of his mother took from his claim, the nobility and reputa-i 
tion of his fiither, and, ftill more, his own virtues, fupplied; of thefc 
he gave many proofs in the poft of general of the Mexican armies, which 
he had filled for mere than thirty years. He was allowed to be the 
moft prudent, juft, and brave perfon of all the Mexican nation. Being 
placed on the Tlatocakpalli, or royal feat, he was faluted as king by all 
the nobles, with loud acclamations. One of their orators then held a 
difcourle on the duties of a fovereign, in which, among other things, he 
faid, ** All, O great king and lord, all now feel themfelves dependent - 
** on you. On your ftioulders muft the orphans, the widows, and the 
aged be fupported. Will you be capable of laying down and aban- 
“ doning this burden ? Will you permit the infants who are yet walking 
** on their four feet, to perifli by the hands of our enemies ? Courage, 

** great lord, begin and fpread your mantle that you may carry the poor 
** Mexicans on your back, who flatter themfelves jthey will live fecure 
under the frefti ftiade of your benignity.” The ceremony being con¬ 
cluded, they celebrated the acceffion of the new monarch, with' balls 
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and public diverfions. Nezahualcojotl and all his party did not give lels BOOK III , 
applaule, as no one doubted of the new king being the faithful ally of 
the prince his relation; and hoped to reap great advantages from his fu- 
perior military Ikill and bravery j but the eledtion was not a little dif- 
pleafing to the Tepanecas and their allies, and efpecially to the tyrant. 

Itzcoatl, who was zealoufly bent on relieving the diftrefles which 
his nation fuffered from theoppreflive dominion of the Tepanecas, fent 
an ambad'ador to the prince Nezahualcojotl, to acquaint him of his ex¬ 
altation to the throne, and to give him aflurances of his determination 
to unite all his forces with the prince againft the tyrant Maxtlaton. 

This embady, which was carried by a grandfon of the king, was receiv¬ 
ed by Nezahualcojotl, after he had departed from Capollalpan j upon 
which he returned congratulations to his coufin, and gratefully accepted 
the aid which he promiled. 

The whole time which the prince remained in Capollalpan was employ¬ 
ed in preparations for war. When it appeared to him to be time to put 
all his defigns in execution, he fet out with his people and the auxiliary 
troops of Tlafcala and Huexotzinco, having refolved to take the city of 
Tezcuco by adault, and punilh its inhabitants for their infidelity to him 
during his adverfity. He made a halt with his whole army in fight of - 
the city, at a place called Oztopolco. There he pafiled the night order¬ 
ing his troops, and making the neceflary difpofitions for the attack, and 
in the morning marched towards the city j but before he reached it, the 
inhabitants, from apprehenfions of the fevere chaftifement which 
threatened them, came fubmiflively to meet him j to foften his refent- 
ment they prcfented their aged fick, their pregnant women, and mothers 
with infants in their arms, who, in the midft of tears and other tokens 
of diRrefs, thus addrefled him: ** Have pity, O moft merciful prince, 

“ on thele your afilidted fervants, who tremble for their fate. In what 
** have they offended, who are feeble with age, or thefe poor women 
** and thefe helplefs children? Do not mix in ruin with the guilty 

thofe who had no part in the offences which you would revenge.’' 

The prince, who was moved at the fight of fo many objedts of compaf- 
' lion, immediately granted a pardon to the city; but at the lame time 
detached a party of troops, and commanded their officers to enter it 
and put the governor ajid other fervants who had been eftablifhed there 
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BOOK III. by the tyrant, and every Tepaneca they fhould meet with, to deatli. 

Whilft this fevere puni^ment was pafling at Tezcuco, the troops of the 
Tlafcalans and Huexotzincas, which had been detached from the 
main army, made a furious attack on the city of Acolman ; tliey made 
a general flaughter of all whom they met, until they advanced to the 
houfe of the lord of that city, who was a brother of the .tyrant; he 
having no forces fufficient to defend himfelf, was flain among the reft 
of their enemies. On the fame day the Chalchefe, who were alfo auxi¬ 
liaries of the prince, fell upon the city of Coadichan, took it without 
oppofition, and put its governor to death, who had taken refuge in the 
greater temple; 'thus, in one lingle day, the capital and two other con- 
liderablc cities of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, were reduced under obe¬ 
dience to the prince. 

SicT. XIX. Xhe king of Mexico being acquainted with the fuccefles of his cou- 

w*^Ionre^u^ fin, fent another embaffy to congratulate him and confirm their alli- 
ance. He entrufted this embafiy to one of his grandfons, a fon of king 
Huitzilihuitl, called MonteuezomOf or Montezuma^ a youth of great 
ftrengtli of body and invincible courage, whofe immortal addons ob¬ 
tained him the name of Tlacaelct or Man of great Heart, and that of 
Ilhiiicamwa, or Archer of Heaven; and to diftinguifh him in the an¬ 
cient paintings, they reprefented over his head, the heavens pierced 
with an arrow, as appears in the fcventh and eighth pidlures of Men¬ 
doza’s Colledlion, and as we fhall fhew among the figures of the kings 
of Mexico. This is the fame hero of Mexico, whom Acofta has fb 
much celebrated under the name of Tlacaelklf or rather Tobar, from 
whom the other took his charadter, although miftaken in many ac¬ 
tions which he attributes to him fzj. The king as well as his grand- 
fon, law the danger of the enterprize; as the tyrant, to obftrudl the 
progrefs of his rival, and his communication with the, Mexicans, had 
made himfelf mafter of the roads; but the king for this neither delayed 
to fend the embafiy, nor did Montezuma dilcover the leaft cowardly 

(z) Acoda, or Tobar rather, is not only mifbken in many a^iions which he attributes to 
this hero, but alfo in regard to his identity ; as he confiders Tlacaclell to be a different perfon 
from Montezuma, who was called by two, and even three different names. He alfo makes 
'nacaellcl grandfon of Itzcoatl, and at the fame time uncle of Montezuma ; which is evidently 
abfurd; as it is known that Montezuma was fon of Huitzilihuitl, brother of Itzcoatl j of 
courfe he could not be the grandfon of the grandfon of Itzcoatl. 
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apprehenfions ; on the contrary, that he might execute the orders of BOOK ill. 
his fovereign more fpeedily, when he left the king he avoided return- '' * 

ing to his houfe to equip himfelf with neceflaries for his journey, but 
let out immediately on his way, giving in charge to another noble, 
who was to accompany him, the carrying of fuch cloaths as were ne- 
ceflary to j^fent himfelf before the prince. 

Having fafely delivered his embafly, he took leave of the prince to 
return to Mexico, but in the way fell into an ambufeade laid by his 
enemies, was taken prifoner with all his attendants, conducted to Chaleo, 
and prelented to ^oteotziny lord of that city, and an inveterate enemy 
of the Mexicans. Here he was immediately fhut up in a clofe prifon. 

Under the care of S^uateotziriy a very refpedtable perfon, who was or¬ 
dered to provide no fuilenance for the prifoners but what his lord pre- 
feribed, until, the njode of death was determined, by which their days 
were to be concluded. Quateotzin revolting at the inhumanity of fuch 
orders, fupplied them liberally at his own expence. But the cruel To- 
teotzin, thinking to pay a piece of flattering homage to the Huexot- 
zincas, fent his prifoners to them, that, if they judged proper, they 
might be focriiiced in Huexptzinco with the affiftance of the Chalchefe, 
or in Chaleo with the afliflance of the Huexotzincas. The Huexotzin- 
cas, who were always more humane than the Chalchefo, rejedlcd the 
propolal with difdain. ** Why fliould w'e deprive men of their lives 
** who have committed no crime, unlefs that of adting as faithful mef- 
** fcngers to their lord; and if they merited to die, we can derive no 
** honour from putting prifoners to death which do not belong to us. 

“ Return in peace, and inform your lord that the nobility of Huexot- 
** zinco will not render themfelves infamous by adls fo unworthy of 
« them.” 

The Chalchefo returned with the prifoners and this anfwer to To- 
teotzin, who being determined to procure himfelf friends by means of 
his prifoners, gave information of them to Maxtlaton j leaving it to 
him to decide their fate, and trufting, by this refpedlful adulation, to 
calm the anger and indignation which his treachery and inconftancy in 
abandoning the party of the Tepanecas, for the prince Nezahualcojotl, 
muff have excited in the tyraint. While he waited the anfwer of Maxt¬ 
laton, he ordered the prifoners to be fhut up again in the fame prifon, 
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BOOK III. and under cuftody of the fame Quateotzin. He compafTionatlng the 
deftiny of a youth fo illuftrious aad brave, in the evening preceding the 
day on v/hich the anfwer from Azcapozalco was expedled, called one 
of his fervants to him, whole fidelity he could trull;, and ordered him 
to let the prifoners at liberty that evening, and to acquaint Montezuma 
from him, that he had come to the refolution of faving his life, al¬ 
though at the vifible rilk of lofing his own; that if he fliould die for 
it, which he had reafon to fear would be his fate, Montezuma, he hoped, 
would not fail to Ihew his gratitude, by protedling the children whom 
he left behind him; laftly, he advifed him not to return by land to 
Mexico, otherwife he would again be taken by the guards which were 
polled in the way, but to go through Iztapallocan to Chimalhuacan, 
and from thence to embark for his own city. 

The faithful fervant executed the order, and Montezuma followed the’ 
advice of Quateotzin. They went out of prifon that night, and cau- 
tioully took the road to Chimalhuacan, where they remained concealed 
all the next day, living on raw vegetables for want of other food; at 
night they embarked, and tranfported themfelves fwiftly to Mexico, 
where, as it was fuppofed, they had already met with death from- the 
enemy, they were received with fingular welcome and joy. 

As foon as the barbarous Toteotzin was informed that the prifoners 
were efcaped, he was tranfported with pallion, and as he did not in 
the leall doubt that Quateotzin had been the author of their liberty, 
he ordered inllant death to him, and his body to be quartered ; fparing 
neither his wife nor even his children ; only one fon and one daugh¬ 
ter were faved. She took Ihelter in Mexico, where Ihe was greatly 
refpedled on account of her father, who, by the generous forfeiture 
of his life, had rendered fo important a fervice to the Mexican na¬ 
tion. 

Toteotzin experienced another galling dilappointment from the an¬ 
fwer of Maxtlaton. He being enraged againll the Chalchefe for the 
alTillance they gave to Nezahualcojotl, and the daughter they commit¬ 
ted in Coatlichan, fent a fevere reprimand to Toteotzin, calling him a 
double- minded traitor, and ordering him to fet the prifoners at liberty 
without delay. Such returns mull perfidious flatterers expefl. Maxt¬ 
laton did jjot adopt this refolution with intent to favour the Mexicans 
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v/hom he hated in the utmoft degree, but folely to fliew his contempt goOK III. 
for the homage of Toteotzin, and to thwart his inclination. So far 
was he from a whh to favour the Mexican nation, that he was never 
fo much bent on effecting their ruin as at this time, and had already 
colledled troops to pour a decifive blow on Mexico, that from thence 
he might proceed to regain all that Nezahualcojotl had taken from 
him. This prince knowing fuch defigns of Maxtlaton, went to Mexi¬ 
co to confult with its prudent king on the conduct of the war, and 
the meafurcs that fliould be taken to baffle the intentions of the tyrant, 
and agreed to unite the Tezcucan troops, with thofe of Mexico, in de¬ 
fence of that city, on the fortune of which the fuccefs of the war 
feemcd to depend. 

The rumour of the approaching war fpread infinite conflernation 
among the Mexican populace j conceiving themfelves incapable of re- 
fi fling the power of the Tepanecas, whom they had till now acknow¬ 
ledged their fuperiors, they went in crouds to the king, diffuading him 
with tears and intreatics from undertaking fo dangerous a war, which 
would infallibly occafion the downfal of their city and nation. “ What 
“ can be done then,” faid the king, “ to free us from thefe impending 
“ calamities.” “ Demand peace,” replied the populace, “ from the 
** king of Azcapozalco, and make offers of fcrvice to him; and to 
** move him to clemency, let our god be borne on the fhoulders of the 
“ priefls into his prcfence.” So great was their clamour, accompanied 
with threats, that the prudent king who feared a fcdition amongfl the 
people which might prove more fatal in its confequences than the 
war with the enemy, was obliged, contrary to his wifhes, to yield to 
tlieir requefl. Montezuma who was prcfcnt, and could not bear that 
a nation, which boafted fo much of its honour, fhould purfue fo ig¬ 
noble a CGurfe, fpoke thus to the people. “ O ye Mexicans, what 
“ would ye do ? Have ye loll all judgment ? How has fuch cowardice 
** flole into your hdarts ? Have you forgot poffibly that you are Mexicans, 

“ and defeendants of thofe heroes who founded this city, and of thofe 
“ brave men who have protefled it in fpite of all our enemies ? Change 

your opinions then, or renounce the glory you inherit from your an- 
** ceflors.” Turning afterwards to the king; “ How, fir, will you per- 
** mit fuch ignominy to flain the charadler of your people ? Speak to- 
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BOOK JIT. ** them again, and tell them, that there is another ftep to be taken 
‘‘j —«« before we lb weakly and dilhonourably put ourfelves into the hands 
** of our enemies.” 

The king, who wilhed for nothing more ardently, addrefled the po¬ 
pulace, recommending the counfel of Montezuma, which was at laft 
favourably received. The king, then addrefling the nobility, faid, 
“ Which of ye, who are the flower of the nation, will be fearlefs- 
** enough to carry an embafly to the lord of the Tepanecas ?” They 
all looked at each other, but no one durft ofler to encounter the dan¬ 
ger ; until Montezuma, whom youthful intrepidity infpired, prefented 
himfelf, laying, ** I will carry the embafly; as death mufl: one time 
“ or other be met with, it is of little moment whether to-day or to- 
** morrow; no better opportunity can prefent itlelf of dying with ho- 
** nour than the lacrificing my life for the welfare of my nation ? Be- 
** hold me, fir, ready to execute your commands : order, and I obey.” 
The king, much plealed with his courage, ordered him to go and pro- 
pofe peace to the tyrant, but to accept of no dilhonourable conditions. 
The valiant youth fet out inllantly, and meeting with the Tepanecan 
guards, perfuaded them to let him pafs with an embafly of the utmoR 
importance to their lord. Having prefented himfelf before the tyrant, 
ill the name of his king and his nation, he demanded peace on ho¬ 
nourable terms. The tyrant anfwered, that it was neceflary to deli¬ 
berate with his counlcllors, but on the day following he would return 
a decifive anfwer. Montezuma having alked him for protedlion and 
fecurity during his Hay, could obtain no other than his own caution 
might procure him; upon which he went back immediately to Mexi¬ 
co, promifing to return the day after. The little confidence he had 
in that court, and the Ihortnefs of the journey, which did not exceed 
four miles, muft unqueltionably have been his motive for not flaying 
for the final anfwer of the tyrant. He returned, therefore, to Azea- 
pozalco the next day as he had promifed, and having heard from the 
mouth of Maxtlaton his refolution for war, he performed the ceremo¬ 
nies commonly pra^fld by two lords who challenge each otjier, 
namely, prefenting certain defenfive arms to him, anointing his head, 
and fixing feathers upon it in the fame manner as is done with dead 
perfons; and laflly, protefling in the name of his king, that as he 
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would not accept the peace which was offered to him, he, and all the 
Tepanecas would inevitably be ruined. The tyrant, without manifeU;- 
ing any difpleaTure at fuqh ceremonies, or at the threats ufed to him, 
gave Montezuma alfo arms to prefent to the king Mexico, and di-> 
rented him, for the lecurity of his perfbn, to return in difguife through 
a fmall outlet froni his palace. He would not have oblerved lb ftridUy 
at this time the rights of nations, if he could have forefeen that this 
ambaflador, of whole life he was fo careful, was to prove the chief in- 
ftrument of his downfal. Montezuma profited by his advice j but as 
loon as he faw himfelf out of danger he began to infult the guards, 
reproaching them for their negligence, and threatening them with their 
Ipeedy deftrudion. The guards rulhed violently upon him to kill him; 
but he fo bravely defended.himfelf, that he killed one or two of them, 
and on the approach of others he retreated precipitately to Mexico, 
bearing the news that war was declared, and that the chiefs of the two 
nations had challenged each other. 

With this intelligence the populace were again thrown into confter- 
nation, and repaired to the king to requell his permillion .to abandon 
their city j believing their ruin was certain. The king comforted and' 
encouraged them with hopes of vidory. ** But if we arc conquered,’* 
laid the populace, “ what will become of us i” If that happens,’* 
anfwered the king, we are that moment bound to deliver ourfclves 
** into your hands to be made fiicrifices at your pleafure.” ** So be it,’* 
replied the populace, ** if we are conquered t but if we obtain the vic- 
** tory, we, and our delcendants are bound to be tributary to you, to 

cultivate your lands, and thofe of the nobles, to build your houles, 
■“ and to carry for you, when you go to war, your arms and your bag- 
** gage.” This contrad being made between the nobles and the peo¬ 
ple, and the command of the Mexican troops being given to the brave 
Montezuma, the king conveyed Ipeedy advice to Nezahualcojotl, to 
repair with his army immediately to Mexico, which he did a day be- 
ifore the battle. 

It cannot be doubted, that the Mexicans had before this time con- 
ftrudted the roads which ferved for a more eafy communication to the 
city with the continent j as otherwife the movement and Ikirmilhes of 
the two armies are not to be comprehended: we know from hiftory, 
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BOOK III. that fuch roads were interfered by ditches, with drawbridges over 
them, but no hiftorian mentions the time of their conftrurion 
It is not a little wonderful, that the Mexicans, during a life of fo many 
hardftiips, fliould have had the Ipirit to undertake and conftancy to ex¬ 
ecute a work of fuch magnitude and difficulty. 

The following day, upon the arrival of the prince Nezahualcojotl at 
Mexico, the Tepanecan army appeared in the field in great numbers 
and brilliancy, being adorned with plates of gold, and wearing beau¬ 
tiful plumes of feathers on their heads, to add to the appearance of 
their llature. As they marched they made frequent ffiouts, in boafi:- 
ful anticipation of vidtory. Their army was commanded by a famous 
general called Mazatl. The tyrant Maxtlaton, although he had ac¬ 
cepted the challenge, did not think proper to leave his palace, either 
becaufe he believed he would degrade himfelf by going to combat with 
the king of Mexico, or, which is more probable, becaufe he dreaded the 
event of the war. As foon as the Mexicans were informed of the mo¬ 
tions of the Tepanecas, they went out well ordered to meet them, and 
the fignal for engagement being given by king Itzcoatl, by the found 
of a little drum which he carried on his ffioulder, the armies attacked 
each other with incredible fury, each being firmly perfuaded that the 
ilTue of the battle would determine their fate. During the greatefl: 
part of the day it was not to be difeerned to which fide victory in¬ 
clined, the Tepanecas lofing in one place what they gained in another. 
.JBut a little before the fetting fun, the Mexican populace obferving the 
■ enemy continually increafed by new reinforcements, began to be dif- 
mayed, and to complain of their chiefs, faying to each other, “ What are 
we about, O Mexicans, ihall we do well in facrificing our lives to 
“ the ambition of our king and our general ? How much more prudent 
** will it be to furrender ourfelves, humbly acknowledging our raffinefs, 
that we may obtain pardon and the favour of our lives ?” 

The king, who heard thefe words with much vexation, and perceived 
his^roops ftill more difeouraged by them, called a council of the prince 
and general, to take their advice what fliould be done to diffipate the 

{a) I believe the Mexicans had before this time conftrutfled the roads of Tacuba and Tepey- 
acac, but not that of Iztapall.ipan, which is larger than thofe, and where the lake is deeper. 
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fears of the people. “ What ?” anfwered Montezuma; ** To fight till book til 
death. If we die with our arms in our hands, defending our liberty, * “ ^ 

we will do our duty. If we furvive our defeat, we will remain covered 
“ with eternal confufion. Let us go then, let us fight till we die.” The 
cries of the Mexicans began already to prevail as if they had been con¬ 
quered, fome of them being even fo mean-fpirited as to call out to their 
enemies, “ O ye brave Tepanecas, lords of the continent, calm your 
** indignation;' for now we furrender. Here before your eyes we will la- 
** crifice our chiefs, to gain your pardon to our rafhnefs which their am- 
“ bition has occafioned.” The king, the prince, the general, and nobles, 
were fo enraged at thefe fpeeches, that they would inftantly have pu- ’• 

niihed the cowards with death, had not the fear of giving victory to 
the enemy reftrained them. Diflembling their difpleafurc, they exclaim¬ 
ed with one voice, ** Let us die with glory,” and ruihed with fuch vi¬ 
gour upon the enemy, that they repulfed them from a ditch which they 
had gained, and made them retreat. Seeing this advantage, the king 
began to encourage his people, and the prince and general continued 
to perform fignal adls of bravery. In the utmoft heat of #he engage¬ 
ment Montezuma encountered with the Tepanecan general, as he was 
advancing full of pride from the terror his troops ftruck to the Mexi¬ 
cans, and gave him lb furious a blow on the head, that he fell down 
lifelefs at his feet. The report of the viiflory fpread immediately through 
the whole field, and infpired the Mexicans with frelh courage i but 
the Tepanecas were lb difconcerted by the death of their brave general 
Mazatl, that they foon went into confufion. Night coming on pre¬ 
vented the Mexicans from purfuing their fuccefs : upon which both 
the armies withdrew to their cities, the Mexicans full of courage, and ‘ 
impatient at not being able, from thedarknefs of the night, to complete 
their victory; the Tepanecas downcaft and dejedled, though not alto¬ 
gether void of hope to be revenged the following day. _—. 

Maxtlaton, afflidted at the death of his general, and the defeat of his 
troops, palTed that night the lall of his life, in encouraging his cap¬ 
tains, and reprelenting to them on the one hand the glory of triumph¬ 
ing over their enemies, and on the other the misfortunes which mull 
enfue if they were vanquilhed ;• as the Mexicans, who had hitherto 
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BOOK III. been tributaiy to the Tepanecas, if they remained vidtors, would com- 

'■— -- pel the Tepanecas to pay a tribute to them (^). 

Sect. xxff. The day at length arrived which was to decide the fate of three kings. 
Conqueii of Both armies took the field, and began battle with uncommon fury, 
CO, and death which Continued with much fiercencfs and heat till mid-day. The 
Mexicans being] emboldened from the advantages obtained the pre- 
laton, ceding day, as well as from a firm belief which poflclTed them of 
coming off vidtorious, made fuch havock of the enemy, that tliey 
ftrewed the field with dead bodies, defeated them, put them to flight, 
and purfued them into the city of Azcapozalco, fpreading death and 
terror in every quarter. The Tepanecas, perceiving that even in their 
houfes they could not efcape from the fury of the vidlors, fled to the 
mountains, which lie from ten to twelve miles diftance from Azeapo- 
jsalco. The proud Maxtlaton, who, until that day, had looked with 
contempt upon his enemies, and conceived himfelf fuperior to all 
ftrokes of fortune, feeing the Mexicans had entered his court, and 
hearing the cries of the vanquiflicd, unable to make any refiftance, and 
fearing to be overtaken if he attempted to fly, hid himlelf in a temaz-^ 
cdllit or ciftus j but as the conquerors ibnght for him every where, 
they at laft found him; no prayers nor tears with which he implored 
their mercy could prevail; they beat him to death with flicks and 
.ftones, and threw his body out into the fields to feed the birds of prey. 
Such was the tragic end of Maxtlaton before he had completed three 
years of his tyranny. Thus did they put a flop to his injuflice, his 
cruelty, his ambition, and treachery, and the heavy wrongs done by 
him to the lawful heir of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, to his brother 
Tajatzin, and to the kings of Mexico. His memory is odious and 
execrable among the annals of thofe nations. 

This manorable event which totally altered the fyllem of thofc 
- .Jangdo'T'', iignalized the year 1425, of the vulgar era, precifely one 
century after the foundation of Mexico. 


{h) From thefc cxprcflions of the tyrant it is to be inferred, that when he made himfelf 
xnadcr of the crown of Azcapozalco, by the affaffination of his brother Tajatzin, he refumed 
the impofition of that tribute on the Mexicans, which had beca remitted thcru by his father 
Tczozopaoc, j 
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The next night the vidtors were employed in lacking the city, in 
deftroying the houles, and burning the temples, leaving that once lb 
celebrated court in a Hate of defolation not to be repaired in many years. 
While the Mexicans and Acolhuas were gathering the fruits of their 
vidlory, the detachment of Tlafcalans and Huexotzencas took the an¬ 
cient court of Tenajuca by adault, and the day after joined the army 
to take the city of Cuetlacbtepec. 

The fugitive Tepanccas, finding themfelves reduced to the utmolt 
diftrefs in the mountains, and afraid of being perfecuted even there by 
the vidlors, at laft diought of furrendering themfelves and imploring 
mercy j and that they might be more certain of obtaining it, fent off 
an illullrious perfonage, in company with other nobles of the Tepane- 
can nation, to the king of Mexico. This ambaflador humbly demand¬ 
ed pardon of the king in the name of his countrymen, offered obedi¬ 
ence to him, and promifed that all the Tepanecas would acknowledge 
him as their lawful lord, and would lerve him as vallals. He congra¬ 
tulated them on their good fortune in the midfi: of the terrible Ikock 
which their nation had fuffered of being fubjedted to fo amiable a prince, 
who was endued with lb many excellent qualities, and at kll conclud¬ 
ed his addrefs with an earneft prayer, that they might be granted the 
favour of life, and liberty to return* to their habitations. Itzcoatl re¬ 
ceived them with the utmoll complacency, granted them all they alked, 
profelTed himfelf ready to receive them, not only as his fubjefts but as 
his children, and to difcharge all the offices of a true father to them ; 
but at the &me time threatened them with total extirpation if they vio¬ 
lated the fidelity which they fwore to him. Their demand being 
granted, the fugitives returned to rebuild their habitations and attend to 
their families j and from that time continued always fubjedl to the king 
of Mexico, affording in their difafter another example of thofe changes 
and viciffitudes common to all human affairs. But the whole of the 
Tepanecan nation was not reduced under obedience to the conqueror: 
Cojohuacan, a confiderable Hate and city of that people, continued for 
fome time refraftoty in their conduit as will afterwards appear. 

The king Itzcoatl, after this famous conqueft, ordered a ratification 
of the compait entered into between the nobility and the populace; 
by which the laft were bound to perpetual fervices, which they ren¬ 
dered 
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BOOK III. dered regularly in future ; but thofe who by their clamours and com- 
plaints had been the caufe of difcouraging others during battle, were 
difmembered from the body of the nation and the ftate of Mexico, 
and baniflied for their meannefs and cowardice for ever. To Monte¬ 
zuma, and others, who had diftinguilhed themfelves in the war, he 
gave a part of the conquered lands, and afligned a portion alfo to the 
priefts for their fupportj and after having given proper orders for the 
fecurity and eftablifliment of his dominion, he returned with his army 
to Mexico, to celebrate the fuccefs of his arms with public rejoicings, 
and to offer thanks to the gods for their fuppofed prote(ftion. 
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Re-ejlablijhment of the RoyaVfamily of the Chechemecas upon the Throne 
of Acolhuacan. Foundation of the Monarchy of Tacubcu The Triple 
Alliance of the Kings of Mexico^ Acolhuacdny cmd^acuba. Conquejls 
and Death of King Itxcoatl. Conquejls and Events of the Mexicans 
under their Kings Montezuma I. and Axajacatl. War between the 
Mexicans and Tlatelolcas. Conquejl of Tlatelolco^ and Death of the 
King Mop^uix. Government^ Deaths and Eulogium of Nezahual^ 
cojotly and Accejjion of his San Nezahualpilli. 


A S foon as Itzcpatl found bimfelf firm upon 'his throne, and in 
quiet poflefhon of Azcapozako, that he might make a return 
to the prince Nezahualcojotl for the afliftance he gave in the defence 
of Mexico, and the conqueft of the Tepanecas, he determined to aid 
him in perfon in the recoveij of the kingdom of Acolhuacan. If the 
king of Mexico had been willing to liften td ambition rather than the 
calls of honour and juftice, lie would noif have foiled to find pre¬ 
tences to make himfelf mafter alfo of tha/kingdom. Chimalpopoca 
had been put in pofleflion of Tezcuco, bjr the tyrant Tezozomoc, and 
had commanded as lord of that court. Itzcoatl, who had entered into 
all the rights of his predeceflbr, might well have confidered that Hate 
to have been incorporated for fome years pad with the crown of Mexi¬ 
co. On the other hand he had lawfully acquired Azcapozalco, and 
fubjedled the Tepanecas, and appeared to have a title to all the rights of 
the conquered j which were thought to have been fufficiently edablifh- 
ed by twelve years pofleflion, and the general acquiefcence of the peo¬ 
ple. But availing himfelf of no fuch pretences, he fincerely defired to 
place Nezahualcojotl on the thrpne which by lawful fucceflion was due 
to him, and which he had been deprived of for fo many years by the 
ufurpation of the Tepanecas, 
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After the defeat of the Tepanecas there were feveral cities in the 
kingdom which were unwilling to fubmit to the prince, from appre- 
henfions of the chaftifement they merited. Huexotla was one of this 
number, in the neighbourhood ofTczcuco, the lord of vihichyHuetzna- 
huatl{a)t continued obftinately rebellious. The confederate troops 
left Mexico, and diredting their courfe through the plains, which at 
prefent go hy the name of Santa Marta, made a halt in Chimalhuacan* 
from whence the king and prince fent an offer of pardon to thofe citi¬ 
zens if they would furrender, and threatening to fet fire to their city if 
they perfifted in rebellion; but the rebels, inflead of accepting the ternts 
-offered them, went out in order of battle againft the royal army. The 
■cbnflidl was not lafting; the lord of that city being taken by the invin¬ 
cible Montezumiaj the rebel force was put to flight, and afterwards 
came humbly to afk pardon, prefen ting according to cuflom, their 
pregnant women, their children, and old people to the conqueror, to 
move him to mercy. At length the way to the throne of Acolhuacan 
being laid open, and the prince being placed there, the auxiliary troops 
of Huexotzinco and Tlafcala were difmiffed with many marks of gra¬ 
titude and a confiderable fliare of the plunder of Axcapozalco. 

From thence the army of the Mexicans and Acolhuas moved againft 
the rebels of Cojohuacan, Atlacuihuajan, and Huitzilipochco. The 
Cojoacanefe had endeavoured to excite all the other Tepanecas to fhakc 
off the Mexican yoke. The above mentioned cities; and fome neigh¬ 
bouring places, had complied with their felicitations; but others, inti¬ 
midated by the deftrudtion of Azcapozalco, were afraid of expofing 
themfelves to new dangers. Before they declared their rebellion they 
began to ill-treat the Mexican women who went to their market, and 
alfe any of the men who happened occaflonally to call at that city. 
Upon this Itzcoatl ordered that no Mexican fhould go to Cojohuacan 
until the infolence of thefe rebels was properly punifhed. Having fi- 
nifhed the expedition to Huexotla, he went againft them. In the three 
firft battles which were fought, he gained fcarcely any other advantage 
than making them retreat a little j but in the fourth whilft the two ar¬ 
mies were fiercely engaged, Montezuma with a fet of brave troops which 


The city of Huexotla had been given by Tezozomoc to the king of Tlatclolco, from 
wboxn it is probabU; therefore^ Maxtlaton took it to give to HuitznahuatL 
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he had placed in ambufcade, fell with fuch fury on the rear-guard of BOOK IY> 
the rebels that he foon difordered and forced them to abandon the field 
and fly to the city. He purfued them, and obferving their intention to 
fortify thenifelves in the greater temple, he prevented them by taking 
pofleffion of it, and burnt the turret of that fandluary. This blow 
threw the rebels into fuch confternation, that, quitting their city, they 
fled to the mountains which lie to the fouth of Cojohuacan; but even 
there they were overtaken by the royal troops, and chafed for more than 
thirty miles, until they reached a mountain to the fouth ward of Quauh-. 
nahuac, where the fugitives exhauHed with fatigue, and, without any 
hopes of efcape, threw down their arms in token of furrender, and de¬ 
livered themfelves up to the mercy of the conquerors. 

This vidtory made Itzcoatl maftcr of all the flates of the Tepaqocas* 
and crowned Montezuma with glory. It is not a little wonderful, fijy 
hiftorians, that the greater part of theprifoners taken in that war with 
Cojohuacan belonged to Moptezuma and three brave Acolhuan officers 
for all the four, in imitation of the ancient Mexicans in the war againfl: 
the Xochimilcas, had agreed to cut, off a lock of hair from every one 
they took, and moft of the prifoners were found with this mark upon 
them. Having thus happily clofed this expedition, and regulated the 
affairs of Cojohuacan, and the other fubjedl cities, both the kings re¬ 
turned to Mexico. It was j udged proper, by the king I tzcoatl to place one 
of the family of their ancient lords over the Tepanecas, that they,might, 
live more peaceably and with lefs reludlance under the Mexican yoke. 

This dignity he conferred on Totoquihuatzin, fon of a fon of die tyrant 
Tezozomoc. It had not appeared that this prince had taken any part 
in the war againfl: the Mexicans, owing either to fome fqcret attachment 
which he had to them, or his averfion to his uncle Maxtlaton. Itz- Sect. in. 
coatl lent for him to Mexico, and created him king of Tlcicopan, or ra- 
ther Tacuba, a confiderable city of the Tepanecas, and of all the places 
to the weflward, including alfo the country of Mazahuacan j but Cojo- kings, 
huacan, Azcapozalco, Mixcoac, and other cities of the Tepanecas, re- , 
malned immediately fubjedl to the king of Mexico. That crown was 
given to Totoquihuatzin, on condition of his ferving the king of Mexico 
with all his troops whenever required, for which he was to receive a 
fifth part of the Ipoils which they fliould take from the enemy. Ne- 
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BOOK IV. zahualcqjotl likewife was put in pofleffion of the throne of Acolhuacan, 
**- on condition of his giving affiftance to the Mexicans in war, for which 

he was afligned a third part of the plunder, after deducing the fliare of 
the king of Tacuba, the other two thirds to be refcrved for the king of 
Mexico. { 6 ) Befides this, both the kings were created honorary elecftors 
of the kings of Mexico ; which honour was limply confined to the rati¬ 
fying the election made by four Mexican nobles, who were the real elec¬ 
tors. The king of Mexico was reciprocally bound to afford fuccour to 
each of the two kings wherever occafion demanded. This alliance of the 
three kings which remained firm and inviolattf for the fpace of a century, 
was the caufe of the rapid conquefls which the Mexicans made hereafter. 
But this was not the only mafterly ftroke in politics of the king Itz- 
coatl; he munificently rewarded all thofe who had diflinguifhed them- 
fclves in the wars, not paying fo much regard to their birth or the fla- 
tions which they occupied, as to the courage which they fhewed and the 
fervices they performed. Thus it was the hope of reward animated them 
to the moft heroic enterprifes, being convinced, that the glory and the" 
advantages to be derived from them would not depend on any accidents 
of fortune, but on the merit of their actions themfelves. By fucceed- 
ing kings the fame policy was pra<ftifed with infinite fervice to the ftate. 
Having formed this importatrt alliance Itzcoatl fet out with the king 
Nezahualcojotl for Tezciico, to crown him with his own hand. This 
ceremony was. performed with all pofTible fblemnity in 1426. From 
thence the king of Mexico returned to his refidence, while the other 
began vwth the utmoft diligence to make reformations in the court of 
Tezcuco. 

Sect IV. The kingdom of Acolhuacan was not then in fuch good order and 
gukti'onsoV regulation as Techotlala had left it. The dominion of the Tepanecas, 
king Neza- and the revolutions which had happened in the laft twenty years had. 
huaicojoti. changed the government of the peofde, weakened the force of the laws, 
and caufed a number of their cufloms to fall into difufe. Nezahual¬ 
cojotl, who, befides the attachment which he had to his nation was 
gifted with uncommon prudence, made fuch regulations and changes 

(h) Several Hiftnrians have believed that the kings of Tezcuco and Tacuba were real elec¬ 
tors, but the contrary appears evident from hiftory ; no occafion ever occurred where they in¬ 
terfered or were prefent at an elcfftion, as we (hall fhew hereafter. 
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in the ftate, that in a little time it became more flourishing than it had BOO K tv . 
ever been under any of bis predeceflbrs. He gave a new form to the 
councils which had been eftablifhed by his grandfather. He conferred 
offices on perfons the fitted for them. One council determined caufes 
purely civil, in which, among others, five lords who had proved con- 
ftantly faithful to him in his adverfity, affifted. Another council judg¬ 
ed of criminal caufes, at which the two princes his brothers, men of 
high integrity, prefided. The council of war was compofcd of the 
mod didinguifhed military characters, among whom Icotihuacan, fon- 
in-law to the king and alfo one of the thirteen nobles of the kingdom, 
had the fird rank. The treafury-board confided of the king’s major- 
domos, and the fird merchants of the court. The principal major- 
domos who took charge of the tributes and other parts of the royal 
inconae, were three in number. Societies fimilar to academies were in- 
dituted for poetry, adronomy, mufic, painting, hidory, and the art of 
divination, and he invited the mod celebrated profeflbrs of his kingdom 
to his court, who met on certain days to communicate their difeoveries 
and inventions j and for each of thefe arts and fciences, although little 
advanced, fchools were appropriated. To accommodate the mechanic 
branches, [he divided the city of Tezcuco into thirty odd divilions, 
and to every branch affigned a didriCt j fb that the goldfmiths inha¬ 
bited one ffivifion, the fculptors another, the weavers another, &c. 

To cherifh religion he raifed new temples, created miniders for the 
worfhipof their gods, gave them houfes, and appointed them revenues 
for their fiapport, and the expences which were neceflary atfedivals and 
facrifices. To augment the fplendor of his court he condruCled noble 
edifices both within and without the city, and planted new gardens and 
woods, which were in prefervation many years after the conqued, and 
fhew dill fome traces of former magnificence. 

While the king of Acolhuacan was occupied in new regulations of Sect. V. 
his court, the Xochimilcas, afraid led the Mexicans in future might be x^Simllc^ 
defirous of making themfelves alfo maders of their date, as well as of Cuhiahu- 
the Tepanecas, aflembled a council to deliberate on the meafures they cities, 
diould take to prevent fuch a difgrace. Some were of opinion they 
ffiould voluntarily fubmit themfelves to the dominion of the Mexicans, 
as at all events in time they would be obliged to fuccumb to that power: 
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BOOK iv*. the judgment of others however prevailed, who thought it would be 
^ ~ better to declare war againft them before new conquefts rendered then^ 

more formidable. I’lie king of Mexico no fooner heard of their refo-. 
lution than he fet out a large army, under command of the celebrated 
Montezuma, and fent advice to the king of 1 ‘acuba to join with his 
troops. The battle was fought on the confines of Xochimilco. Al- 
tliough the number of the Xochimilcas was great, they did not how¬ 
ever engage with fuch good order as the Mexicans, by which means 
they were quickly defeated, and retreated to their city. The Mexicans 
having purfued them, entered it, and fet fire to the turrets of the tern-* 
pies and other edifices. The citizens not being able to refift their at¬ 
tack, fled to the mountains; but being even there befieged by the Mexi¬ 
cans, they at laft furrendered. Montezuma was received by the Xo - 
chimilchan priefts with the mufic of flutes and drums; and the whole 
expedition completed in about eleven days. The king of Mexico 
went immediately to take polTeflion of that city, which, as we have be¬ 
fore mentioned, next to the royal refidence, was the moft confiderable in 
the vale of Mexico, where he was acknowledged and proclaimed king, 
received the obedience of thefe new fubjedls, and promifed to love them 
as a father, and watch in future over their welfare. 

The bad fuccefs of the Xochimilcas was not fufiicient to intimidate 
thofe of Cuitlahuac; on the contrary, the advantageous fituation of 
their city, which was built on a little ifland in the lake of Chaleo, en¬ 
couraged them to provoke the Mexicans to war. Itzcoatl was for 
pouring upon them with all the forces of Mexico; but Montezuma 
undertook to humble their pride with a fmaller body; for whicli 
purpofe he raifed fome companies of youths, particularly thofe who 
had been bred in the feminaries of Mexico; and after having exercifed 
them in arms, and inftrudled them in the order and mode which they 
were to follow in that war, he prepared a liiitable number of veflels, and 
fet out with this armament againll the Cuitlahuachefe. We are total¬ 
ly ignorant of the particulars of this expedition; but we know that in 
feven days the city was taken and reduced under the obedience of the 
king of Mexico, and that the youths returned loaded with fpoils, and- 
brought with them a number of prifoners to be facrificed to the god of 
war.. We do not know the year either in which this war happened,.. 

nor 
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nor the time of that of Quauhnahuac, but it appears to have been to¬ 
wards the end of the reign of Itzcoatl. 

The lord of Xiuhtepee, a city of the country of the TIahuicas, more 
than thirty miles to the fouthward of Mexico, had requefted of his 
neighbour, the lord of Quauhnahuac, one of his daughters to wife, which 
demand was granted. The lord of Tlaltexcal made afterwards the fan^e 
pretenfions, to whom flie was immediately given, notwithdanding the 
promifes made to the firft, either on account of fome offence which he 
had done to the father, or Ibme other reafbn of which we are ignorant. 
The lord of Xiuhtepec being highly odended at fuch an infult, deflred tor 
be revenged; but being unable for this himfelf, on account of his infe¬ 
riority in forces, he implored the afliflance of the king of Mexico, pro- 
miling to be his conflant friend and ally, and to ferve him whenever he 
fhould require it with his perfon and his people. Itzcoatl efteeming the 
war juft, and the occafion fit for the extenfion of his dominions, armed 
his fubjedls, and called upon thole of Acolhuacan and Tacuba. So great 
an army was certainly neceflary, the lord of Quauhnahuac being very 
powerful, and his city very ftrong, as the Spaniards afterwards experi¬ 
enced when they befieged it. Itzcoatl commanded that the whole ar¬ 
my Ihould attack the city at once, the Mexicans by Ocuilla on the 
weft fide, the Tepanecas by Tlatzacapulco on the north, and the Tez- 
cucans together with the Xiuhtepechefe by Tlalquitenanco on the eaft 
and fouth. The Quauhnahuachefe trufting to the natural ftrength of 
the city, were willing to ftand the attack. The firft who began it were 
the Tepanecas, who were vigoroufly repulfed; but all the other troops 
immediately advancing, the citizens were forced to furrender and fub- 
je«ft themfelvcs to the king of Mexico, to whom they paid annually, 
from that time forward, a tribute in cotton, pepper, and other commo¬ 
dities, which we lhall mention hereafter. By the conqueft of that large, 
pleafant, and ftrong city, which was the capital of the TIahuicas, a great 
part of that countiy fell under the dominion of the Mexican king; a 
little' after to thefe conquefts were added Quantititlan and Toltitlan, 
confideraible cities fifteen miles to the northward of Mexico j but any 
other particulars we know not. 

In this manner a city, which fome Ihort time before was tributary 
to the Tepanecas, and not much efteemed by other nations, in lefs than 
X than 
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Sect. VI. 
Montezu¬ 
ma I. fifth 
king of 
jVI^xico, 


twelve years found itfclf enabled to command thofe who had ruled over 
it and the people who thought themfelves greatly fuperior. Of fuch im¬ 
portance to the profperity of a nation is the wifdom and bravery of its 
chief. At length in the year 1436 of the vulgar era, in a very ad¬ 
vanced age, after a reign full of glory, the great Itzcoatl died ; a king 
juftly celebrated by the Mexicans for his lingular endowments, and 
the unequalled fervices he rendered them. He ferved the nation up¬ 
wards of thirty years as general, and governed thirteen as their fove- 
reign, Behdes refeuing them from the fubjedlion of the Tepanecas, 
extending their dominions, replacing the royal family of the Checheme- 
cas on the throne of Acolhuacan, enriching his court with the plunder 
of conquered nations, and having laid, in the triple alliance which he 
formed, the foundation of their future greatnefs, he added to the noble- 
nefs and fplendor of the nation by many new edifices. After the con- 
quefl of Cuitlahuac he built, among others, a temple to the goddefs 
Cihuacoatl^ and fpme time afterwards another to Huitzilopochtli, His 
funeral was attended with unufual pomp and the greatell demonllra- 
tions of grief, and his alhes repoled in the fame fepulchre with his an- 
cellors. 

The four electors did not long deliberate on the choice of a new king; 
there being no furviving brother of the late Ibvereign, the eledtion con- 
fequently fell on one of his grandfons; and no one appeared more de- 
ferving than Montezuma Ilhuicamina, fon of Huitzilihuitl, not lefs on 
account of his perfonal virtues than the important fervices he had done 
the nation. He was elected with general applaufe, advice of which be¬ 
ing given to the two allied kings, they not only confirmed the eledtion, 
but pafled many praifes on the eledled, and fent him prefents worthy of 
his rank and their eileem. After the ufuaj ceremonies and the con- 
gratulary fpeeches of the priefts, the nobles, ^nd the military, much re¬ 
joicing took place, with entertainments, balls, and illuminations. Be¬ 
fore his coronation, either from an eftabliflied law of the country, or 
his own particular defire, he went to war with his enemies to make 
prifoners for a facrificeon the occafion. He refolved that thefe Ihoiild 
be of the Chalchefe nation, to revenge the infults and the injurious 
treatment he had received from them when returning from Tezeupo, in 
the charadler of ambaflador, he had been taken and carried to the 
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prifon of Chaleo. He went againft them therefore in perfon, defeated BOOK iv. 
them, and made many prifoners j but did not then fubjed: the whole of ^ 

liiat Hate to the crown of Mexico, that he might not retard his coro¬ 
nation. On the day appointed for that folemnity the tributes andpre- 
fents which were fent to him from conquered places, were brought 
into Mexico. The king’s major-domos and the receivers of the royal 
revenues preceded, after whom came thofe who carried the prefents, 
who were divided into as many companies as there were people who 
fent them, and fo regular and orderly in their proceflion as to aifbrd in¬ 
finite pleafure to the fpedlators. They brought gold, filver, beautiful 
feathers, wearing apparel, great variety of game, and a vaft quantity of 
provifions. It is more than probable, although hiftorians do not men¬ 
tion it, that the other two allied kings and many other flrangers of 
diftindtion were prefent, befides a great concourfe of people from all the 
places in the vale of Mexico. 

As foon as Montezuma found himfelf on the throne, his firft care 
was to eredl a great temple in that part of the city which they called 
Huitznabuac. The allied kings, whom he requefted to aflift him, fur- 
niflied him with fuch plenty of materials and workmen, that in a fhort 
time the building was finifhed and confecrated. During the time of 
its conllrudtion the new war againft Chaleo appears to have happened, . 

The Chalchefe befides the injuries which they had already done to Mon- Sbct vii 
tezuma, provoked his indignation afrefh by a cruel and barbarous aft. Atrocious aft 
deferving the execration of all pofterity. Two of the royal princes of chcfc. 
Tezcuco having gone a hunting on the mountains which overlook the 
plains of Chaleo, while employed in the chace and feparated from their 
retinue with only three Mexican lords, fell in with a troop of Chal¬ 
chefe foldiers, who thinking they would pleafe the cruel paffions of 
their mafter, made them prifoners and carried them to Chaleo. The 
fevage lord of that city, who was probably the fame Toteotzin by whom 
Montezuma had been fo ill treated, paying no regard to the noble rank 
of the prifoners, nor dreading the fatal confequences of his inhuman 
refolution, put all the five inftantly to death; and that he might always 
be able to gratify his fight with a fpeftacle in which his cruelty de¬ 
lighted, he caufed their bodies to be faked and dried i and when they 
were thus fufficiently prepared, he placed them in a hall of his houfe, 
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BOOK IV. to fcrve as fupporters of the pine torches which were burned to give 
light in the evening. 

The report of fo horrid an a< 3 : fpread immediately over all the coun¬ 
try. The king of Tezcuco, whofe heart was pierced with the intelli¬ 
gence, demanded the aid of the allied kings to revenge the death of 
his fons. Montezuma determined that the Tezcucan army ihould at¬ 
tack the city of Chaleo by land, whilfl: he and the king of Tacuba with 
their troops made an attack on it by water; for which purpofe he col- 
ledted an infinite number of veflels to tranfport his people, and com¬ 
manded the armament in perfon. The Chalchefe notwithftanding the 
number of the enemy, made a vigorous refiftance; for befides being 
themfelvcs warriors, on this occafion defperation heightened their cou¬ 
rage. The lord of that ftate himfelf, although fo old that he could 
not walk, cauled himfelf to be carried in a litter to animate his fubjeds 
with his prefence and voice. They were however totally defeated, the 
city was facked, and the lord of it puniflied in a moil exemplary man¬ 
ner for his many atrocious crimes. The fpoils, according to the agree¬ 
ment made in the time of king Itzcoatl, were divided among the three 
kings, but the city and the whole of the ftate remained from that 
time fubjeft to the king of Mexico. This viftory, as hiftorians relate, 
Was owing chifefly to the bravery of the youth Axoquentzin, a Ion of 
Nezahualcojotl. 

This famous king, although he had in early life feveral wives and 
many children by them, had not yet conferred on any of them the dig¬ 
nity of queen, as they had been all flaves or daughters of his fub- 
je<fts [c). Judging it now neceflary to take a wife worthy of being raifed 
to this high rank, and who might bear a fucceflbr to him in the crown 
Sect. VJII. of Acolhuacan, he married Matlalcihuatzin daughter of the king of 
NezahCicL Tacuba, a beautiful and modeft virgin, who was conduced to Tezeu- 
joti with a CO by her father and the king of Mexico. On occafion of the nup- 

Tacuba. tials there were rejoicings for eighty days, and a year after a fort was 

born of this marriage, who was named Nezahualpilli, and fucceeded, as 
will appear hereafter, to that crown. A little time after, equally great 

(f) Nezahualcojotl married in his youth Nezahualxochitl, as we have already mentioned, 
who, being of the royal family of Mexico, was entitled to the honour of being queen ; but (he 
' died before the prince rccorcred his crown from the nfurpcr. 
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rejoicings took place, on occafion of the building of the Hueitecpan oy BOOK iv. 
great palace being completed, of whole magnificence the Spaniards were 
witnefles. Thefe fcftivals, at which the two allied kings were prefent, 
were concluded with a moft fumptuous entertainipeut to which the no¬ 
bility of the three courts were invited. At this enter^nment Neza- 
hualcojotl made his muficians fing to the accompaniment of inftsju- 
ments, an ode which he had compofed himfelf, which began thus; 

** Xocbitlmamani in ahuebuetitlant" the fubjedt of which was a conv- 
parifon of the Ihortnefs of life and of its pleafur^, with the fleeting 
bloom of a flower. The pathetic touches of the long drew tears from 
the audience; in whom, according to their love of life, the anticipa¬ 
tion of death made proportionate ideas of melancholy Ipring in the 
mind. 

Montezuma having returned to his court, found himfelf obliged to fi*cT. ix. 
crufli an enemy, whofe neighbouHiood and almoft domeftic fituatbn 
might make him prove the more dangerous to the ftate. ^auh~ king of tU- 
tlatoOf the third king of Tktelolco, infligated by ambition to exteiul ° 
his dominions, or from envy of the happinefs of his neighbour and 
rival, had formerly been defirous of taking awi^ the life of king 
Itzcoatl, and that he might prove fuccefsful, having no fufficient 
forces of his own, had entered into a confederacy with other neigh¬ 
bouring lords } but all his attempts were vain, as If^coatl was ap- 
prifed of his intentions, prepared in time for^^efenc^ and damped his 
courage. From that tinae, luch a diflrufl: and-cl^^ty fpruiig up be¬ 
tween the Mexicans and Tlatelolcos, that they continued for years 
without any intercourfe, except among feme of the comnion people, 
who ftole off occafionally to the nuirkets. Under t^e reign\^/Mon- 
tezuma, Quauhtlatoa refumed his hoflile intentions j but^ey vi^e not 
again left unpuniflied; Montezuma having got advice of them, pre¬ 
vented the blow by a vigorous attack on Tlatclolco, in which the p^ty 
king was killed, although the city was not then made fubjedt to tne 
government of Mexico. The Tlatelolcos eledled the brave Moquiy 
huix king, in the .choice of whom the king of Mexico himfelf muli 
have had confiderable influence- 

Montezuma having rid himfelf of this dangerous neighbour, fet out 
for the province of the Cohuixeas, which lies to.the fouthward of Mexi- Montezuma. 
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CO, in order to revenge the lofs of fbme Mexicans who had been put to 
death by that people. This glorious expedition added to his crown the 
Hates of Huaxtepec, Jauhtepec, Tepoztlan, Jacapichtla, Totolapan, Tlal- 
cozauhtitlan, Chilapan, which were more than a hundred and fifty 
miles diftant from the court, Coixco, Oztomantla, Tlachmallac, and 
many others; then turning to the weft, he conquered Tzompahuacan, 
bringing under fubjedlion to the crown of Mexico both the great coun¬ 
try of the Cohuixeas, who had been the authors of the deaths above- 
mentioned, and many other neighbouring ftates which had provoked 
his refentment probably by fimilar infults. Upon his return to his 
court he enlarged the temple of Huitzilopochtli, and adorned it with 
the fpoils of thofe nations. Thefe conquefts were made in the nine 
firft years of his reign. 

In the tenth year, which was the 1446 of the wilgar cra,.a ^reat in¬ 
undation happened in Mexico, occafioned by exceflive rain^ which 
fwelled the waters of the lake till they overflowed and laid the city fo 
much under water as to deftroy many houles ^ and the ftreets becoming 
impaflable, boats were made ufe of in evety quarter. Montezuma 
much diftrefled by the accident, had recourft to the king of Tezcuco, 
hoping his penetration might fuggeft fome Vemedy to^this calamity. 
That difeerning king advifed a great dyke to be made to keep out the 
water, and laid down a plan of it, and pointed out the place where it 
fliould be made. His-counfel was approved by Montezuma, who com¬ 
manded it to be followed with inftant execution. He ordered the fub- 
jedls of Azcapozalco, Cojohuacan, and Xochimilco, to provide fo mimy 
thoufand large flakes, and the people of other parts to furnifli the ne- 
ceflary ftones. He fummoned alfo to this work the inhabitants of 
Tacuba, Iztapalapan, Colhuacan, and Tenajuca, and the lords and the 
kings themfelves, engaged themfelves firft in the fatigue ; /rom their 
example, their fubje<fts were animated to fuch activity, that in a Ihort 
time the work was perfedlly completed which muft otherwife have 
been many years in accomplifliing. The dyke was nine miles in lengtii, 
and eleven cubits in breadth, and was compofed of two parallel pali- 
fades, the.fpace between which was entirely filled up with ftoneand fand. 
The greateft difficulty which occurred, was in being obliged occafionally 
to work within the lake, efpecially in fome places where it was of a con- 
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fiderable depth } but this was overcome by the fkill of the conductor, BOOK iv. 
and the perieverance of the labourers. This dyke was certainly of ' 
great ufe to the city, although it did not entirely protect it from inun¬ 
dations j that, however, is not wonderful, as the Spaniards, although 
they employed European engineers, were not able to effedt its fecurity 
from them, after labouring two centuries and a half upon it, and ex¬ 
pending many millions of fequins. Whilft this work was going on, 
the Chalchefe rebelled, but were quickly brought under obedience again, 
although not without the lofs of Ibme Mexican officers. 

The accident of the inundation was foon foil owed by a famine; which 
arofe from the harveft of maize, in the years 1448 and 1449, being ex- Mexico, 
ceedingly ftinted } the froft having attacked the ears while they were 
young and tender. In the year 1450, the crop was totally loft from 
the want of water. In 1451, befides having unfavourable feafons, 
there was a fcarcity of grain for feed, fb much of it being confumed on 
account of the fcarcity of preceding harvefts; from which in 1452, 
the neceffities of the people became fo great, that as the liberality of 
their king and the nobles was not.fufficient to relieve them, although 
they opened their granaries to affift them, they were obliged to pur- 
chafe the neceflaries of life, with the price of their liberty. Mon¬ 
tezuma being unable to relieve his fubjedts from their diftrefs, permit¬ 
ted them to go to other countries to procure their fupport; but know¬ 
ing that feme of them made Haves of themfelves for two or three days 
fuftenance only, he publilhed a proclamation, in which he command¬ 
ed that no woman ftiould fell herfelf for lefs than four hundred ears of 
maize, and no man for lefs than five hundred. But nothing could 
ftop the deftrudtive confequences of famine. Of thofe who went to 
feek relief in other countries feme died of hunger on their way. Others 
who fold themfelves for food, never returned to their native country. 

The greater part of the Mexican populace fupported themfelves like 
their anceftors, on the water-fowl, the herbs giowing in the marllies, 
and the infedls and finall fiffi which they caught in the lake. The 
following year was not fo unfavourable, and at length, in 1454, which 
was a fecular year, there was a moft plentiful harveft of maize, and 
like wife of pulfe, and every fort of fruit. 

But 
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New con- 
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death of 
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But the Mexicans were not permitted to enjoy the feafon of plenty 
in quietnefs, being obliged to go to war againR Atonaltzin, lord of the 
city and Rate of Coaixtlahuacan, in the country of the Mixtecas. 
This was a powerful lord, who, for fome reafons unknown, would not 
allow to any Mexican a paflage through his lands, and whenever they 
happened to come there Ihewed them the worft treatment he could. 
Montezuma being highly offended with fuch hoftility, fent an embafly 
to him, to know the motive of his condudl, and threatened him with 
war if he did not make a proper apology. Atonaltzin received the em¬ 
bafly with fcorn, and ordering fome of his riches to be fet before the 
ambaffidors, “ Bear,” faid he, “ this prefent to your king, and tell 
** him, from it he may know how much my fubjefls give me, and 
** how great the love is which they have for me j that I willingly ac- 
“ cept of war, by which it (hall be decided whether my fubjedfs arc 
to pay tribute to the king of Mexico, or the Mexicans to me.” 
Montezuma immediately informed the two allied kings of this infolent 
anfwer, and fent a confiderable army againft that lord, who was well 
prepared, and met them on the frontiers of his Rate. As foon as the 
armies came in light of each other, they engaged; but the Mixtecas 
rufhed with fuch fury on the Mexicans, that th^ were thrown into 
difbrder, and forced to abandon their ^terprize. 

The pride of Atonaltzin increafed with the vidtory, but forefeeing 
that the Mexicans would return with a more numerous force, he de¬ 
manded afllftance from the Huexotzincas and the Tlafcalans, who 
readily, granted it, icjoicing in having an opportunity of interrupting 
the fuccefs of the Mexican aons. Montezuma, who was much trou¬ 
bled at the unhappy iflue of the war, meditated the re-eftablilhment of 
the honour of his crown, for which purpofe he fpeedily colledled a 
numerous and formidable army, refolving to command it himfelf, to¬ 
gether with his two royal allies; but before they fet out on their march, 
he received intelligence that the Tlafcalans and Huexotzincas had at¬ 
tacked Tlachquiauhco, a place in Mixteca, had killed all the Mexican 
garrilbn there, and deprived fome of the citizens of their lives, and 
others of their liberty. Montezuma, now warm with indignation, 
marched towards Mixteca. Neither his own power, nor the afliftance 
which he received from his friends, were of any avail to Atonaltzin. 
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the very Jfirft conflict his army was totally defeated, many of his BOOK rv. 
foldiers were killed, and almofl all his confederates ; the few who 
efcaped the fury of the Mexicans fell by the hands of the Mixtecas, ih 
revenge for the u nfortunate ifliie of th e battle. iUpnaltzin furrendered 
to Montezuma^ who not only remained in pofl'eflion of the 
the Hate of Coaixtlahuacan, but proceeding farther made himfelf maf- 
tcr of Tochtepec, Tzapotlan, Tototlan, and Chinantla, and in the 
two following years of Cozamaloapan, and Quauhtochto. The caufe ~ 

©f diefe laft wars was the fame with many others, namely, the inha- 
bkants of thefe places having in time of peace put feme merchants 
and couriers of Me;xico to death. 

The expedition undertaken in 1457 Cuetlachtlarit or Cotafta, 

proved far more difficult, and more celebrated. This province fitu- 
ated as we mentioned before on the coaft of the Mexican gulf, and 
founded, or at leaflf inhabited, by the Olmecas, who were driven out by 
the Tlafcalans, was extremely populous. ^ We are ignorant of the oc- 
eafion of the war j we know, hovyever, th^^he Cotaftelc foreleeing the 
ftorm which threatened themi^ , called tple Ht^xotzincas and Tlafca¬ 
lans to their affiilance. The two laft feeling high refentment for the 
lofs of Coaixtlaliuacan, and thirfting for Avenge, not only agreed to 
affift the other, but perfuaded the Cholulans alfo to enter into the con¬ 
federacy. Thefe three republics fent numerous forces to Cotafta to wait 
for the enemy. Montezuma, on his part, raifed a great and brilliant 
army, in which the flower of the nobility of Mexico, Acolhua, Tlat- 
elolco, and Tepaneca enlifted. Among other perfons of diftinftion in 
this army were Axajacatl, the general, Tizoct and Ahuit%otly all three 
brothers, and of the royal family of Mexico, who fucceffively filled 
the throne after Montezuma their coufin. There were alfo the lords 
of Colhuacan and Tenaycuca j but the moft refpe( 5 table charadler was 
Moquihuix, king of Tlatelolco, fucceflbr to the unfortunate Quauh- 
tlatoa. When the army left Mexico, intelligence had not arrived of 
the confederacy of the three republics with the Cotaftefe j as foon as 
Montezuma knew it, he fent meflengers to his generals not to pro¬ 
ceed, but to return inftantly to his court. The generals entered into 
a confultation; fome were of opinion that they ought to obey the or¬ 
der of tiieir fovereign without hefitation j others thought tliey were 
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B'oOKIV^ not under obligation to fubmit to an order, which would throw fuch 
^ reflexion on their honour, as the nobles mufl: be difgraced and de¬ 

graded if they fliunned engaging upon an occafibn which was fo fit to 
£hew their bravery. The firft opinion prevailed, as being the mofl: fafe j 
but in fetting out on their march to return to Mexico, Moquihuix the 
king, addrelfed them: “ Let thofe return, whofe fpirit can fuffer them 
“ to turn their backs upon the enemy, whilft I with my people of 
“ Tlatelolco alone bear off the honour of the vidtory.” This refo- 
lute determination of Moquihuix, fo roufed and fired the other gene¬ 
rals, that they all refolved to meet the danger. At length tliey joined 
battle with the enemy, in which the Cotaftefe although they fought 
courageoufly, were neverthelcfs vanquiflied, with all their allies; of 
thefe laft, the greater part were left on the field ; of both, fix thoufand 
two hundred were made prifoners, who were foon after frcrificed at the 
feftival of the confecration of the !^iaxicalco, or the religious edifice ap¬ 
propriated for the prefervation of thelkulls of the vidtims. The whole 
of that province remained fubjedl to the king of Mexico, who efta- 
blifhed a garrifon there, to keep that people in obedience to the crown. 
This great vidlory was principally owing to the bravery of Moquihuix; 
and even until our day, a Mexican fong or ode has been preferved, 
which was at that time compofed in his praife (f). Montezuma 
more pleafed with the happy fortune of the war, than offended at the 
difobsdicnce to his orders, rewarded the king of Tlatelolco by giving 
• him one of his coufins to wife, who was the filler of the above men¬ 
tioned princes, Axayacatl, Tizoc, and Ahuitzotl. 

In the mean while the Chalchefe were daily rendering themfelves more 
deferving of challifement, not folely by rebellion, but alfo by the com- 
miflion of other new offences. At this time they had the audacity to 
take the brother of the king Montezuma himfelf, who was, according to 
what W'c can learn, lord of Ehecatepec, with fome other Mexicans, pri¬ 
foners. A crime of this nature committed on a perfon fo nearly related 
in blood to their fovereign, appears to have been a meafure contrived 
by them to get rid of the power of the Mexicans, and make the city 
of Chaleo the rival of Mexico 3 as they were defirous of making that 

(r) Boturini makes mention of this ode, which he had, among other manuferipts and paint* 
in"?, in his very valuable mufeum. 
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lord, king of Chaleo j and frequently, though in vain, propofed it to BOOK iv. 
him. He perceiving them fixed in their refolution, told them he 
would accept the crown they offered j but, that the a<ff of his exalta- 
tion might be the more folemn, he defired they would plant in the 
market-place, one of the higheft trees, and place a fcaffbld upon it, 
from which he might be viewed by all. Every thing was done as he 
requefted: having afiembled the Mexicans around the tree, he afeended 
the fcaffbld with a bunch of flowers in his hand j then from the height, 
in the view of an immenfe concourfe of people, he thus addreffed his own 
V people : Ye know well, my brave Mexicans, that the Chalchele wifli 

j to make me their king; but it is not agreeable to our God that I 
[ ** ffiould betray our native country, I chufe rather to teach you by my 

\ ** example, to place higher value on fidelity to it, than upon life itlelf.” 

--Having fpoke thus, he threw himfelf headlong from the fcaffbld. This 
adt, though barbarous, was agreeable to the ideas which the ancients 
entertained of magnaninaity, and was fo much lefs cenfurable than that 
of Cato and others, celebrated by antiquity, as the motive was nobler 
and the courage of the Mexican greater. The Chalchefe were fo en¬ 
raged at the deed, that they fell inftantly on the other Mexicans and killed 
them with their darts. The next evening they heard by efface the 
melancholy fereaming of an owl, which, as they were extremely addidled 
to fuperftition, was interpreted, a fatal omen of their approaching ruin. 

They were not deceived in the anticipation of their difafters; for 
Montezuma, highly provoked by their rebellion and their enormous of¬ 
fences, immediately declared war, and caufed fires to be kindled on the 
tops of the mountains, as a fignal of the punifhment to which he con¬ 
demned the rebels. He then marched with his army againft that pro¬ 
vince, and made fuch havock of the enemy as to leave it almoff depo¬ 
pulated. Imnienfe numbers were flaughtered, and thofe who efcaped 
with life, fled into the caves of the mountains which rife above the 
plains of Chaleo; fome, to remove themfelves ftill further from dan¬ 
ger, pafling to the other fide of the mountains, took refuge in Huexot- 
zinco and Atlixco. The city of Chaleo was facked and plundered. 

The fury of revenge was fucceeded in Montezuma, as is ufual to noble 
minds, by feelings of compaflion for the unfortunate. He proclaimed 
a seneral pardon to all the fugitives, particularly for the relief of the 
VoL. I. Bb 
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BOOK JV, aged, the women, and the children, inviting them to return without fear 
to their native country j nor content with that only, he ordered his 
troops to traverfe the mountains, to call back the wanderers who had 
fled from man to find fhelter among the wild bcafts, and woods. Ma- 
tiy returned, who were diftribuled in Amaquemecan, Tlahnanalco, and 
other places; but many rcfigned themfelves to their fate in the moun¬ 
tains, from diftruft of the pardon, or the cxcefs of their defpair. One 
part of the country of Chaleo was divided by Montezuma among the 
officers who had the moft diftinguiffied themfelves in the war. 

After this expedition the Mexicans conquered Tamazollan, Piaztlan, 
Xilotepec, Acatlan, and other places. By fuch rapid conquefts Mon¬ 
tezuma fo enlarged his dominions, that in the eaft he extended them 
as far as the gulf of Mexico; in the fouth-eaft, to the centre of the 
country of the Mixtecas; in the fouth, as far as Chilapan and fome- 
thing beyond it; in the weft, to the valley of Toluca; in the north- 
weft, to the centre of the country of the Otomies; and in the north, 
as far as the termination of the vale of Mexico. 

But while fo attentive to war, this famous king negledled not what 
concerned internal polity and religion. He publiflied new laws, added 
to the Iplendor of his court, and introduced there many ceremonials 
not known to his predeceflbrs. He credled a large temple to the god of 
war, ordained many new religious rites, and increafed the number of the 
priefts. The interpreter of Mendoza’s colledion adds, that Montezuma 
was himfelf fober, and remarkably rigorous in puniffiing drunkennefs ; 
and that by his juftice and prudence, and the propriety of his adions, he 
made his fubjeds fear and love him. At laft, after a very glorious reign 
of twenty-eight years and fome months, in 1464 he died, univerfally 
regretted. His funeral was celebrated with more than ordinary fo- 
lemnity, in proportion to the increafed magnificence of the court, and 
the power of the nation. 

S*cT. XIV. Before his death he aflembled the chief nobility of his court, and ex- 
i^xth^\Tngof them to agree among themfelves, and prayed of the eledors 

Mexico. that they would, after his death, chufe Axayacatl, whom he thought 
the fitteft perfon to promote the glory of the Mexicans. Whether 
it was from deference to the opinion of a king who had gained fo 
much defert from his nation, or becaufe they knew the merit of Axayacatl, 
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the eledors chofe him in preference to his elder brother. He was the BOOK iv, 
fon of Tezozomoc, who had been the brother of the three kings who 
preceded Montezuma, and a fon, as well as they, of king Acamapitzin. 

After the feftival of theeledion, the new king, after the example of 
his predecefTors, went to war, to colled vidims for a facrificq at his 
coronation. He made his expedition againft the province of Tecuan- 
tepec, fituated on the coaft of the Pacific Ocean, four hundred miles to 
the fouth-eaft, from Mexico. The people of Tecuantepec were well 
prepared, and in confederacy with their neighbours, to oppofe the at¬ 
tempts of the Mexicans. In the keen battle which took place, Axaya- 
catl, who commanded as general, pretended flight, to lead the enemy 
into an ambufeade. They purfued the Mexicans, triumphing in their 
vidory, when fuddenly they found themfelves attacked behind by 
one part of the Mexican army which came from their ambufli, and at¬ 
tacked in front by thofe who were flying and had now faced about upon 
them ; harrafled thus on both fides, they were foon totally defeated. 

The enemy, who were able to fave themfelves by flight, were purfued 
by the Mexicans as far as the city of Tecuantepec, to which they fet 
. fire, and taking advantage of the confufion and confternation of the 
people, they extended their conquefts as far as Coatulco, a ■ maritime 
place, tlie port of which was much frequented by the veflels of the 
Spaniards, in the next century. From this expedition Axayacatl re¬ 
turned enriched with fpoils, and was crowned with the greateft pomp, 
there being a procefiion of the tribute-bearers, and a facrifice made of the 
prifoners. In the firft; years of his reign, following the fteps of his pre- 
deceflbr, he applied himfclf to the extenfion of his conquefls. In 1467 
here-conquered Cotaila and Toch tepee. In 1468, he obtained a com¬ 
plete vidory over the Huexotzincas and Atlixeas; and on his return to 
Mexico, he undertook the building of a temple, which he called Coat- 
/an. The Tlatelolcos eroded another in rivalfliip, which they called 
Coaxolotl i by which the difeord between thefe two kings was revived, 
which turned out, as w'e lliall fee hereafter, fatal to the Tlatelolcos. 

In 1469, Totoquihuatzin, thefirfl; king of Tacuba, died, who, for up¬ 
wards of forty years, while he held that fmall kingdom, was conftantly 
faithful to tlie king of Mexico, and ferved him in almofl: all the wars 
which he undertook againft the enemies of the ftate. He was fucceed- . 
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Sect. XV. 
Death, and 
eulogium of 
king Neza- 
hualcojotl. 


ed in the throne by his fon Chinialpopoca, who refembled him no lefs 
in his bravery than his fidelity. 

The lofs which the Mexicans fufifered, in 1470, by the death of the 
great Nezahualcojotl king of Acolhuacan, was far more afflidling. This 
king was one of the moft renowned heroes of ancient x^merica. His cou¬ 
rage, which in his youth was rather fool-hardinefs, however great it ap¬ 
peared, was Hill one of the lefs noble faculties of his foul. His forti¬ 
tude and conftancy during the thirteen years which he continued de¬ 
prived of the crown and perfecuted by the ufurper, were truly won¬ 
derful. His integrity in the adminiftration of juftice was inflexible. 
To make his nation more civilized, ahd to corredl the diforders intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom in the time of the tyrant, he publiflied eighty 
laws, which were afterwards compiled by his celebrated defcendant 
D. Ferdinando D’Alba IxtUlxochitl in his manufcript, entitled, Storia 
de Signori Cicimechi. He ordained that no fuit, civil or criminal 
Ihould be prolonged more than eighty days, or four Mexican months. 
Every eighty days there was a great aflembly in the royal palace, at 
which the judges and delinquents attended. Whatever caufes had been 
left undecided in the four preceding months, were infallibly determin¬ 
ed on that day; and thofe who were convicted of any crime, immedi¬ 
ately and without any remiflion, received punilhment proportioned to 
their offence, in prefence of the whole aflembly. To different crimes, 
different punifliments belonged; fome were puniffied with the utmofl: 
rigour, particularly adultery, fodomy, theft, homicide, drunkennefs, 
and treafon to the ftate. If we are to credit the Tezcucan hiftorians, 
he put four of his own fons to death, for committing inceft with their 
mother-in-law. 

His clemency to the unfortunate was alfo remarkable. It was for¬ 
bid, under pain of death, throughout the kingdom, to take any thing 
from another’s field; and fo ftridt was this law, that the ftealing of fe- 
ven ears of maize was fuflicient to incur the penalty. In order to 
provide, in fome meafure, for necelTitous travellers, without breach of 
this law, Nezahualcojotl commanded that both fides of the principal 
highways fliould be fown with maize and other feeds, with the fruits 
of which thole who were in want might fupply themfelves. A great 
part of his revenue was fpent in relief of the poor, particularly thofe 
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who were aged, fick, and in widowhood. To prevent the confiimp- book iv. 
tion of the woods, he prefcribed limits to thofe who cat wood, and * 
forbid trefpafles on them, under fevere penalties. Being defirous of 
knowing if this prohibition was ftri<9:ly obferved, he went out one day 
in difguife, with one of his brothers, and took the way to the foot of 
the neighbouring mountains, where the boundaries prefcribed, com¬ 
menced. There he found a youth employed in gathering the fmall 
chips which remained of fome wood that had been cut, and afked him 
why he did not go into the woods to cut fuel. Becaufe the king, faid 
the lad, has forbid the trefpaffing on thefe limits, and if we do not obey 
him he will punifh us feverely. Neither importunity nor promiles 
which the king made, were fufficient to make him willing to tranfgrefs. 

The compaflion excited in him by this poor youth, moved him to en¬ 
large the former limits he had fixed. 

He was particularly zealous in his attention to the faithful admini- 
llration of jullicc, and that none from their neceflities might plead an 
excufe for being corrupted by any of the contending parties, he ordered 
the fupport of all his minifters and judges, their clothing, and every 
neceflary according to the rank and quality of the perfon, to be fup- 
plied out of the royal treafury. So mucli was expended annually in 
his houlhold, in the fupport of his minifters and magiftrates, and in 
relief of the poor, it would be totally incredible, nor Ihould we be 
bold enough to write it, were it not certified by the original paintings, 
feen and examined by the firft religious miffionaries, who were em¬ 
ployed in the converfion of thefe people, and confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of a third grandfon of this fame king, who being converted to 
chriftianity was baptized by the name of Don Antonio Pimentel ff). 

The annual expenditure made by Nezahualcojotl reduced to Caftilian 
meafure, was therefore as follows: 

Of Maize, - - - 4,900,300 Fanegas 

Of Cocoa nuts, - - - 2,744,000 Fan. 

Of Chili or common pepper and Tomate, 3,200 Fan. 

Of Chiltecpin, or fmall pepper, - 240 Fan. 

(f) Torquemada the hiftorian, had thefe paintings in his hands, by his own teftiniony. 

(g) The Fanega is a Spanifli meafure for dry goods^ containing about a hundred SpaniiTi 
pounds, or one hundred and thirty Roman pounds* 
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BOOK IV. Of fait, - - - - 1,300 large baflcets.. 

Of Turkeys, - - . - 8,000. 

The quantity confumed of Chia, French beans, and other legumi¬ 
nous plants ; of deer alfo, and ducks, quails, and other birds, was in¬ 
finite and numberlefs. Every perfon will eafily comprehend how 
great the extent of population muft have been to amafs fuch a vaft 
quantity of maize and cocoas j particularly as it was neceffary to 
procure this laft by commerce with warm countries, there being no 
foil in all the kingdom of Acolhuacan fit for the culture of this 
plant. During one half of the year or nine Mexican months, four¬ 
teen cities furnifhed fuch provilions, and fifteen other cities fupplied 
them during the other half year. Young men were employed to carry 
on their backs the fuel which was confumed in the royal palace, in 
amazing quantities (g). 

The progrefs made by this celebrated king, in the arts and fciences, 
\vas fuch as is to be expedled from a great genius who is without books 
to ftudy, or mafters to inftru<fl him. He excelled in the poetry of 
thefe nations, and produced many compofitions which met with uni- 
verfal applaufc. In the fixteenth centuiy, his fixty hymns, compofed 
in honour of the Creator of Heaven, were celebrated even among 
the Spaniards. Two of his odes or fongs, tranfiated into Spanifli 
verfe by his defeendant Don Ferdinando d’Alba Ixtlilxochitl, have been 
preferved unto our time (<6). One of thefe was wrote fome time after 
the ruin of Azcapozalco. The fubjedl of it was fimilar to the other 
which we already mentioned j it lamented the inconflancy of human 
greatnefs, in the perfon of the tyrant Tezozomoc, whom he compared 
to a large and flately tree which had extended its roots through many 
countries, and fpread the fhade of its green branches over all the lands 
of the empire; but at laft, worm-eaten and wafted, fell to the earth, 
never to relume its youthful verdure. 

(g) The fourteen cities charged with furnifliing provifions for the firft half year were Ttz- 
cuco, Hucxotla, Coatlichan, Atenco, Chiauhtia, Tczonjocan, Papalotla, "I epetlaoztoc, Acol- 
inan, Tepcchpan, Xaltocan, Chimalhuacar/, Iztapalocan, and Coatcpcc. The other tiftcen 
were Otompan, Aztaquemccan, Tcotihuacan, Ccmpoallan, Axapochco, Tlalanapan, Tcpepol- 
co, Tizajocan, Ahuatepec, Oztoticpac, Quauhtlatzinco, Cojoac, Oztotlatlaiihcan, Achichilla- 
tachocan, and Tctliztacac, 

(/j Cav. Eoturini had odes compofed by Nczahualcorotl; wc wiflied much for them to 
publifli them in this hiflory, 

* Nothing 
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Nothing, however, gave fo much delight to Nezahualcojotl, as the BOOK 
ftudy of nature. He acquired fome ideas of aftronomy, by the fre- 
quent obfervations which he made of the courfc of the ftars. He ap¬ 
plied himfelf befide's, to the knowledge of plants and animals; but 
finding he could not keep the natives of other climes alive at his court, 
he caufed paintings to be made from the life, of all the plants and ani- 
pials of the country of Anahuac; to which paintings the celebrated 
Hernandez bears teftimony, who faw and made ufe of them : paintings^ 
more ufeful and more worthy of a royal palace than thofe which repre- 
fent the dark mythology of the Grecians. He was a curious enquirer 
into the caufes of the effedls by which nature excited his admiration,, 
and frequent obfervation in that way, led him to difeover the weak- 
nefs of idolatry. To his fons, he faid privately, that although in con¬ 
formity with the people th^ paid external adoration to the idols, they 
fhould, yet, in their hearts detefl the worfhip which was fo deferving of 
mockery, as it was dircdled to lifelefs forms; that he acknowledged no- 
other God than the Creator of Heaven, and he did not forbid idolatry 
in his kingdom, though inclined to do fo, that he might not be blamed 
for contradidling the dodtrines of his anceftors. He prohibited the la- 
crifice of human vidtims; but perceiving afterwards how difficult it 
was to make a nation change its ancient and long-rooted ideas in matters 
of religion, he again permitted them, but commanded, under fevere pe¬ 
nalties, that thefe fhould be none but prifoners of war. He eredled in 
honour of the Creator of Heaven, a high tower, confiding of nine 
floors. The lafl floor was dark and vaulted, painted within of a blue 
colour, and ornamented with cornices of gold. In this tower refided 
conftantly fome men whofe office was to ftrike, at certain hours of the 
day, plates of the fined metal, at which fignal the king kneeled down 
to pray to the Creator of Heaven. In honour likewife of this God, at 
a certain time of the year he always obferved a fad (^). 

The elevated genius of this king, adluated by the great love he 
had to his people, produced fo enlightened his capital, that in fu¬ 
ture times it was confidered as the nurfeiy of the arts and the centre of 

(li) All the above mentioned anecdotes are extra^led from the valuable manuferipts of Dort 
Ferdinando d’Alba; he being fourth grandfon of that king> received, probably, many tra¬ 
ditions from his fathers and grand-fathers, 
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cultivation. Tezcuco was the city where the Mexican language was 
fpoken in the greateft purity and perfedlion, where the heft artifts 
were found, and where poets, orators, andhiftorians moft abounded (/). 
The Mexicans and other nations adopted many of their laws j and if 
w’e may be allowed the application, Tezcuco was the Athens, and Ne- 
zahualcojotl the Solon of Anahuac. 

-In his laft illncfs, having called all his fons into his prefence, he de¬ 
clared Nezahualpilli his heir and fuccelTor in the kingdom of Acolhua- 
can, who, though the youngeft of them all, was preferred to the reft, 
on account of his having been born of the queen Matlalcihuatzin, as well 
as of his lingular redlitude and great talents. He enjoined his firft born fon 
Acapipioltzin to aflift the new king with his counfel, until he lliould learn 
the difficult art of government. He warmly recommended to Nezahual¬ 
pilli the love of his brothers, the care ofhis fubjedbs, and a zeal for juftice. 
At laft, to prevent any diforder which the news of his death might occa- 
lion, he commanded them to conceal it as much as poffible from the peo¬ 
ple until Nezahualpilli Ihould be fixed in quiet polTeffion of the crown. 
The princes received with tears the laft advice of their father, and hav¬ 
ing left himj and come into the hall of audience where the nobility ex • 
pe(fted them, Nezahualpilli was proclaimed king of Acolhuacan, Aca¬ 
pipioltzin declaring it to be the laft will of their father, who having a 
long journey to make, chofe firft to nominate his fucceflbr. All paid 
obedience to the new king, and in the morning after, Nezahualcojotl 
died, in the forty-fourth year of his reign, and about the eightieth year 
of his age. His fons concealed his death, and hid his body, burning 
it fecretly, as is probable; and inftead of rendering funeral honours to 
it, they celebrated the coronation of the new king with uncommon 
feftivity and rejoicing. But in fpite of their cautious fecrecy the news 
of his death fpread fuddenly through all the land, and many lords came 
to the court to condole with the princes. Neverthelefs the vulgar re¬ 
mained perfuaded that their great king was tranflated to the company 
of the gods in reward of his virtues. 

Some little time after the exaltation of Nezahualpilli to the throne,, 
the memorable war happened between the Mexicans and their neigh- 

(l) In the liil which we have given of the hlflorians of that kingdom, it appears many were 
of tl.e royal family of Tezcuco. 
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hours and rivals, the Tlatelolcos. Moquihuix king of Tlatelolco, be- BO OK iv'- 
ing unable to endure the dazzling glory of the Mexican monarch, ufed 
all his arts to darken it. He had married, as we have already mentioned, 
a fifter of king Axayacatl, given him by Montezuma in reward for the 
famous vidtory he obtained over the Cotaftefe. On this unfortunate 
queen he frequently vented his malice againft his coufin; nor content¬ 
ed with that he clandeftinely formed leagues with other ftates, which 
like himfelf bore unwillingly the Mexican ybke. Thefe were Chaleo, 

Xilotepec, Toltitlan, Tenajucan, Mexicaltzinco, Huitzilopochcb, Xo- 
chimiico, Cuitlahuac, and Mizquic, which .agreed to attack the Mexi¬ 
cans in their rear, after the Tlatelolcos foould begin battle with them. 

The Quaupanchefe alfo, the Huexotzincas, and Matlatzincas, whofe aid 
had been requefted, were to join their troops with thofe of Tlatelolco 
in defence of the city. The queen knew of thefe negociations, and 
either from the hatred flie bore to her hufoand, or from her love to her 
brother and her native country, foe revealed them to Axayacatl, that he 
might ward off a blow which would have Ikaken his throne. 

Moquihuix being affured of the aid of his confederates affembled the 
nobles of his court to encourage them to the undertaking. An old and 
venerable prieft raifed his voice in the affembly, and in the name of them 
all declared himfelf willing to fight to the laft againft the enemies of 
his country; then to animate them ftill more he wafoed the altar of the 
facrifices, and prefented the water purple with, human blood to the king 
to drink, and afterwards to all his officers; by which they imagined 
their courage would be increafed, and doubtlefs it hardened them to the 
exercife of cruelty upon their foes. In the mean while the queen grew 
impatient of the ill treatment foe fijffered, and being alarmed at the dan¬ 
gers of war, forfook her hufoand and came to Mexico with four fons, to 
throw herfelf under the protection of her brother. This it was ealy 
for her to do from the very clofe neighbourhood of the two cities. An 
incident of this uncommon nature increafed the mutual enmity and dif- 
guft of the Mexicans and Tlatelolcos to fuch a degree, that whenever 
they met, they abufed, fought, and murdered each other. 

The time of commending the war drawing near, Moquihuix with 
his officers and many of his confederates, made a folemn facrifice on the 
mountain which was the neareft to the city, to obtain the protection 
VoL. I. C c of 
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BOOK IV . (jf jjjgjj. gQjjg . 2nd there they fixed the day on which they were to de¬ 
clare war againft the Mexicans. A few days after, he fent notice to his 
allies, to be well prepared to fuccour him whenever he fliould begin the 
attack. Xiloman lord of Colhuacan, was to make the firft onfet, and 
afterwards to pretend flight, to induce the Mexicans to purfue him, when 
the Tlatelolcos were to fall upon their rear The day after thefe em- 
balfies were fent, Moquihuix performed the ceremony of anning bis- 
troops, and tlien went to the temple of Huitzilopochtli to implore the 
aid of that god, where the fame horrible draft was again taken which 
Pojahuitl had given them at the firfl: congrefs, and all the foldiers palTed 
before the idol, with a falutation of profound reverence. This cere¬ 
mony was hardly finiflied when a troop of daring Mexicans entered the 
market-place, killing every one they met; but the troops of the Tlate¬ 
lolcos coming fuddenly up, repulfed them and took fome of them pri- 
foners, who were facrificed without refpite, in a temple called Tlillan- 
That fame day, about fun-fet, fome women of Tlatelolco had the bold- 
nefs to advance into the flireets of Mexico, and to fet fire to the birch 
trees at the doors of the houfes, carting, at the fame time, impudent re¬ 
proaches upon the Mexicans, and threatning them with approaching 
ruin; but they met with the contempt they deferved. 

That night the Tlatelolcos armed themfelves, and in the morning 
at break of day they began the attack on Mexico. They were in the 
heat of the battle when Xiloman arrived with the Colhuas j but per¬ 
ceiving that the king of Tlatelolco had commenced the engagement 
without waiting for his aid or caring for his counfel, that lord retired 
in dilgurt; but defirous of doing fome mifehief to the Mexicans, he 
caufod fcveral canals to be fhut up, to prevent their receiving any afllft- 
ance by water j thefo however were foon opened again by order of Axf- 
ayacatl. The whole of the day the combat larted with the utmort fury 
on both fides, until night forced the Tlatelolcos to retire. The Mexi¬ 
cans burnt the houfes of the city which were the nearert to Tlatelolco, 
perhaps on account of their rtanding too much in the way in the time 
of engagement j but in fctting fire to them, twenty were made pri- • 
foners and inrtantly facrificed. 

Axayacatl that night diflributed his army in all the roads which led 
to Tlatelolco, and at the dawn of day began to march from every quarter 
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towards the market-place, which was to be the point where they were 
to meet. The Tlatelolcos finding themfelves attacked on all fides, 
retreated to the public market-place to colledt there all their force, apd 
make the better refiftance j but when they reached it, they found them¬ 
felves ftill more incommoded and embarrafl'ed by their numbers. The 
words and cries with which Moquihuix endeavoured, from the top 
of the great temple, to encourage his droops, were of no avail. The 
Tlatelolcos were beat down and killed, while thofe who fell, vented their 
rage in reproaches againfi: the king: “ Defcend from thence, you 
coward,” they faid, and take arms; it is not the part of a brave 
“ man, to ftand calmly looking at thofe who are fighting and falling in 
** the defence of their country.” But thefe complaints, occafioned by 
the fmarting of their wounds and the agonies of death, were altogether 
unjuft, as Moquihuix neither.failed in the duties of a general nor pf a 
king. It was proper for him not to expofe his life fo much as the fol- 
diers did themfelves, as he could be more ufeful to them by his counfel, 
and could encourage them by his prefence. In the mean time the Mexi¬ 
cans advanced to the fteps of the temple, afeended them, and came to 
the upper balcony where Moquihuix was calling out to his people, and 
made a defperate defence of himfelf; but a Mexican captain, named 
Quetzalhua, with a thruft puihed him backwards down the fteps (m), 
when fome foldiers took up his body in their arms, and prefented it to 
Axayacatl, who opened his breaft, and tore out his heart. An a<ft cer¬ 
tainly horrid, but done without the feelings of horror, from its being fb 
frequent at their facrifices ! 

Thus fell the brave Moquihuix, and thus was the petty monarchy of 
the Tlatelolcos, which had been governed by four kings in the fpace of 
• about one hundred and eighteen years, diflblved. The Tlatelolcos, after 
the death of their king, foon fell into diforder, and attempted to fave 
themfelves by flight, by pafling acrofs their enemies; but four hundred 
and fixty remained dead on the market-place, among whom were fome 
oflicers of diftindtion. After this defeat the city of Tlatelolco was 
united with the city of Mexico, and was no longer confidered as a diftindl 

{m) ThfC interpreter of Mendoza’s colledion fays, that after the lofs of the battle, M^uihuix 
Hed to the top of the temple, and threw himfelf head-long from it, being unable to endure the 
reproaches of one of the priefts ; but the account of other hiftorians appears to us more con- 
fifknt with the charadter of this king, 
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city, but as a part, or rather as the fubiirbs of Mexico, which It i'S' at 
prefent. The king of Mexico conftantly maintained a governor there, 
and the Tlatelolcos, befides the tribute which they annually paid of 
maize, robes, arms, and armour, were obliged to repair the temple of 
Huitznahuac as often as it became neceflary. 

We are ignorant whether the Quauhpanchefe, the Huexotzincas, 
and the Matlatzincas, who were tlie confederates of the Tlatelolcos, 
did adlually allill in this war. Of their other allies, hiftorians fay, that 
having come to the fuccour of the Tlatelolcos, after the king Moqui- 
huix was killed and the conflidl over, they returned without adion. 
The moment that Axayacatl found himfelf victorious, he condemned 
Pojahuitl, and Ehecatzitzimitl, both of them Tlatelolcos, to the laft 
punifliment, for having been the perfons who moft keenly excited the 
citizens againll the Mexicans, and alfo put the lords of Xochimilco, 
Cuitlahuac, Colhuacan, Huitzilopochco and others, to death, for en¬ 
tering into a confederacy with his enemies. 

To take revenge of the Matlatzincas, a numerous and powerful na¬ 
tion, eftablilhed in the valley of Toluca, and ftill unfubjeCted to the 
Mexicans, Axayacatl declared war againft them, and marching with the 
two allied kings he took In his paflage, Atlapolco, and Xalatlauhco; and 
afterwards he conquered in the fame valley, Toluca, Tetenanco, Mete- 
pec, Tzinacantepee, Calimaja, and other places in the fouth divifion of 
the valley, which continued, from that time forward, tributary to the 
crown of Mexico. Some time after, he returned into the fame province, 
to fubdue, likewife, the north part of the valley, at prefent called Vaile 
d’Ixtlahuacariy and in particular Xiquipilco, a conliderable city and ftate 
of the Otomies, whofe lord, called Tlikuezpalin was famous for his 
bravery. Axayacatl, who likewife boafted of his courage, was anxious to 
engage him in Angle combat during the battle, which took place ; but 
the event proved difaftrous to Axayacatl himfelf j he received a violent 
wound on the thigh, and two captains of the Otomies advancing, brought 
him, with a few ftrokes more, to the ground, and would have made him 
prifoner, if fome young Mexicans had not, when they faw their king in 
fuch danger, refolutely defended his liberty and his life. Notwithftand- 
ing this misfortune and difgrace, the Mexicans obtained a complete vic¬ 
tory, and, according to what hiftorians fay, made eleven thouland and fix- 
ty prifoners, among whom were Tlilcuezpalin and the two captains who 
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had attacked the king. By this glorious victory Axayacatl added Xiqui- BOOK IW 
pilco, Xocotitlan, Atlacomalco, and all the other places comprehended in w-v—> 
the valley which were not before fubdued, to the crown of Mexico. 

As foon as Axayacatl had recovered of his wound, which made hinx 
halt in one leg during the reft of his life, he gave a great entertainment to 
the allied kings, at which he put Tlilcuezpalin and the two other cap¬ 
tains to death. The execution of fuch a puniftiment did not appear to 
thofe people unfeafonable, amidftthe feftivityof an entertainment j from 
being ufed to Ihed human blood, the horror naturally ariling from it, 
changed into recreation. So ftrong is the force of cuftom, and lb ealy 
is it to familiarize our minds to the moft horrible objedls. 

In the laft years of his reign, the bounds of his empire appearing ra¬ 
ther too confined towards the weft, he' again took the field; and paf- 
fing through the valley of Toluca, and crofling the mountains, he 
conquered Tochpan and Tlaximalojan, which was afterwards the fron¬ 
tier of the kingdom of Michuacan. From thence returning towards 
the eaft he made himfelf mafter of Ocailla and Malacatepec. The pro- 
grefs of his conquefts and viftories were now interrupted by his death,, 
which happened in the thirteenth year of his reign, or the 1477 of 
the vulgar era. He had a genius for war, and was rigorous in punilh- 
ing the tranfgreffors of the laws which his predecefibr had eftablilh- 
cd. He left a numerous offspring by his different wives, among which 
waf the celebrated Montezuma of whom we lhall Ihortly have occafion 
to fpeak. 

In the room of Axayacatl, Tizoc was eledled, who was his elder bro- 
ther and had ferved in the poft of general of the army («). We do not venth king 
find where he made his firft expedition to procure the vidtims neceflaty Mexico., 
at the ceremony of his coronation. His reign was Ihort and obfeure. 

In the tenth painting, however, of Mendoza’s colledtion there is a re- 
prefentation of fourteen cities fubdued by him, among which are Toluca 
and Teeaxie, which having rebelled againft the crown, occafioned the 
neceffity of re-conquering them j allb Chilian, Jancuitlan, in the coun- 

(«) AcoAa makes Tizoc foaof Montezuma I. ami the interpreter of Mendoza’s colle^lion,. 
makes him fon of Axayacatl; but both are demonftfated to be wrong, by other hiftorians.. 

Acolla was wrong alfo in the order of the kings, as he placed Tizoc’s reign before Axayacatl. 

Stt our DifTertations on this head. 
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BOOK III. try of the Mlxtecas, Mazatlan, Tlapan, and Tamapachco. Torquc- 
mada makes mention of a vidtoiy which he obtained over Tlacotcpec. 
Sect. XIX. It wus in the time of this king, that the war between the Tezcucan 

Huexotzincas happened. This war took its rife from 
cans and the the ambition of the princes the brothers of king Nezahualpilli. Al- 
cas. ”* though they fhewed no difcontent, in the beginning, at the exaltation 
of their younger brother, yet as the memory of their late father began 
to die away, they felt themfelves unable to ondure the controul of 
one whom, in point of age, they had a right to command; and formed 
a fecret confpiracy againll him. To help them in their wicked defigns 
they applied firft to the Chalchefe, who were always the fitteft and 
readied for fuch undertakings; but failing in all the means employed 
by them, they made folicitations to the Huexotzincas for the fame pur- 
pofe. Nezahualpilli being apprifed of their confpiracy, raifed Ipeedily a 
ftrong army, and marched againft the Huexotzincas. The general of 
that date had procured intelligence of the marks of Nezahualpilli’s per- 
fon, that he might direcd all his blows againd him, and had promifed 
rewards to any perfon who diould produce the king to him alive, or 
dead. There were not wanting others, who intimated all this to the 
kirig; upon which, before he entered into battle he changed garments 
with one of his captains. This unfortunate officer, being taken for the 
king, was quickly fet upon by the multitude, and killed. As the ene¬ 
my were giving to vent their fury on him, Nezahualpilli made his at¬ 
tack on the Huexotzincan general, and killed him, though not with¬ 
out the greated rilk of being cut to pieces by the foldiers who flew to 
the defence of their general. The Tezcucan people, who fell into the 
fame midake with thofe of Huexotzinco, by not knowing the exchange 
of drefs which had been made, began to be difpirited; but fuddenly 
again recognizing the king, they ran up eagerly to refeue him; and after 
defeating the enemy, they facked the city of Huexotzinco, and returned 
triumphant with fpoils to Tezcuco. Hidorians are lilent refpedting the 
fate of the princes who were the authors of this confpiracy. It is pro¬ 
bable they were either flain in the battle, or efcaped by flight from the 
chadifement they deferved. Nezahualpilli, who, a little before had 
built himfelf a new palace, delirous of leaving a perpetual monument 
of this victory, ordered likewife the condru<dionof a wall, which fhould 
I inclofe 
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incloie exactly fo much fpace of ground as was occupied by the Huex* book iv. 
otzincas when they came up to the defence of their general,, and gave 
the place the name of that day on which he had obtained the victory. 

Thus did thofe, who are thought by many to have no views of futurity, 
leek to immortalize their name and the glory of their ad^ions. 

The king of Tezcuco had already feveral wives, who were delcended Ssct. 
of noble houfes; but he had not declared any of them his queen, having Neza. 
referved that honour for one whom he was to take of the royal family of ^ ^o'^obiria- 
Mcxieo. He demanded her of king Tizoc, who gave him one of his dic»ofMesi- 
grand-daughters, and daughter of Tzofzocatzin. The nuptials were lb- 
lemnized in Tezcuco, a great concourfe of the nobility of both courts 
being prefent. This lady had a lifter poflefled of Angular beauty, who was 
named Xocotzin. They loved each other fo much, that not being able 
to endure a leparation, the new queen obtained permiffion from her fa¬ 
ther, to take her lifter along with her to Tezcuco. By frequently view¬ 
ing and converfing with his beautiful coulin, the king became fo en¬ 
amoured, that he refolved to wed her allb, and raife her to the dignity 
of queen. Thefe fecond nuptials, according to the account given by 
hiftorians, were the moft folemn and magnificent which were ever ce¬ 
lebrated in that country. A fliort time after, the king had by his 
firft queen, a fon named Cacamatziriy who fucceeded him, in the crown, 
and being afterwards made prifoner by the Spaniards, died unhappily. 

By the fecond he had Huexotzincatzin («?), of whom we Ihall fpeak pre- 
fently, Coanacotzin^ who was alfo king of Acolhuacan, and, feme time 
after the conqueft by the Spaniards, ordered to be hanged by the cpn- 
queror Cortes, and Ixtlilxocbitl^ who became a confederate of the Spa¬ 
niards againft the Mexicans, and was converted to chriftianity, and bap¬ 
tized by the name and furname of that conqueror. 

Whilft Nezahualpilli continued to multiply his defcendants, enjoy¬ 
ing great peace and tranquillity in his kingdom, the death of the king of 
Mexico was plotted by feme of his feudatory fubjedls. Techotlalla, Shct. xxi. 
lord of Iztapalapan, either in refentment of feme affront he had received, J’^^^^**'**’*^ 
or grown impatient of fubordination to Tizoc, conceived the guilty pur- Tizoc. 
pofe of attempting the king’s life, but difeovered it tothofe only whom 

(o) The name Huexotzincatl given to that prince, was certainly on account of his vidory 
over the Huexotzincas» 
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BOOK IV. bethought capable of putting it in execution. He and Maxtlatoh 
' lord of Tlachco, agreed upon the manner in which they were to accom- 

plifh the dangerous deed. Hiftorians are not of one opinion on this head. 
Some of them relate that they employed forcerelTes, who, by means of 
their arts, took his life from him ; but this is evidently a popular fa¬ 
ble. Others affirm that they adminiftered poifon to him. Which 
ever was his mode of death, it is certain that their machinations were 
fuccefsful. Tizoc died in the fifth year of his reign, the i482d of the 
vulgar era. He was a perfon of a circumfpedl, ferious, charadler; 
and rigorous, like his predecefibrs and fuccefibrs, in punifhing delin¬ 
quents. During his time the power and wealth of the crown had ar¬ 
rived to fuch a height, that he undertook to conftrudt a temple to the 
tutelary god of the nation, which was to havefurpafied in grandeur and 
magnificence, all the temples of that country ; he had prepared a vaft 
quantity of materials for that purpofe, and had begun the llrudlure when 
death interrupted his projedls. 

The Mexicans, well knowing their king had not fallen by any natu¬ 
ral death, fought revenge before they proceeded to a new eleftion. They 
were fo diligent in their inquiries and fearch, that they foon detected 
the perpetrators of the adt, and executed fentence upon them in the 
greater public place of the city of Mexico, in prefence of the two al¬ 
lied kings, and of all the Tezcucan and Mexican nobility". The eledlors 
being afl'embled to appoint a new king, they chofe Ahuitzotl, the brother 
of their two preceding kings, who was already general of the army; 
for, from the time of Chimalpopoca the cuftom had prevailed of ex¬ 
alting no one to the throne who had not firfl: occupied that poll, it be¬ 
ing judged highly requifite that he who was to become the chief of fo 
warlike a nation, ffiould firfl; give proofs of his bravery, and that 
while he commanded the army, he might learn the art of governing the 
kingdom. 

The firft objedt to which the new king paid attention, was the fi- 
nifliing of that magnificent temple, which had been defigned and be¬ 
gun by his predeceflbr. It was refumed with the utmoft fpirit and ac¬ 
tivity, an incredible nufnber of workmen being affembled, and was 
completed in four years. While the building was conftrudting, the king 
went frequently to war, and all the prifoners which were taken from 

the 
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the enemy, werereferved for the feftival of its confecration. The wars book iv. 

of thefe four years were carried on againft the Mazahuas, a few miles 

diftant towards of the weft, who had rabelled againft the crown of Tacu- 

ba ; againft the Zapotecas, three hundred miles diftant in the fouth-eaft } 

and againft feveral pther nations. When the fabric was completed, the 

king invited the two allied kings, and all the nobility of both kingdoms, 

to its dedication. The concourfe of people was by far the moft nume^ 

rous ever feen in Mexico {q ); as this famous folemnity drew fpedtators 

from the moft diftant places. The feftival lafted four days, during which 

they facrificed, in the upper porch of the temple, all the prifoners 

which they had made in the four oreceding years. Hiftorians are not 

agreed concerning the number of the vidlims. Torquemada fays, that 

they amounted to feventy-two thouiand three hundred and forty-four. 

Others affirm they were fixty-four thoufand and lixty in number. Ta 
make thefe horrible iacriftces with more ihew and parade, they rang¬ 
ed the prifoners in two files, each a mile and a half in length, which 
began in the roads of Tacuba and Jztpalapan, and terminated at the 
temple (r), where, as fbon as the vidlims arrived, they were facrificed. 

After the feftival the king made prefents to all whom he had invited, 
which muft certainly have been attended with an enormous expence. 

This event happened in i486. 

In that fame year, Mozauhqui lord of Xalatlaucho, in imitation of 
his king to whom he bore much afi^eftion, dedicated another temple, 
which had been built a little before, and facrificed likewife a great num¬ 
ber of prifoners. So much flaughter and blood did the cruel and bar¬ 
barous fuperftition of thefe nations occafion. 

The year 1487 was no way memorable, except on account of a vio¬ 
lent earthquake, and the deadi of Chimalpopoca king of Tacuba, who 
was fucceeded by Totoquihuatzin the Second. 

(q) Some authors affirm^ that the number of perfons at this feftival amounted to fix millions. 

Although it appears exaggerated, yet it does not feem altogether improbable, coufidering the 
populoufnefs of that country, the grandeur and novelty of the feftival, and the cafe with which 
thofe people moved from place to place, being accuftomed to travel on foot without the hind¬ 
rance of baggage or equipage. 

(r) Betancourt fays that the file of prifoners ranged on the road of Iztapalapan, began at 
the place which is now called La Candelaria Malcwtlapilco^ and was given this name on that ac¬ 
count, as the word Malcuitlapilco fignifies the tail, point, or the extremity of the prifoners. 

This conjedure is pretty probable; neither is it cafy to trace a better origin of the name. 

VoL. I. D d Ahuitzotl, 
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Ahuitzotl, whofe warlike genius did not permit him to enjoy peace, 
went again to war againft Cozcaquaulitenanco, and obtained a complete 
victory j but having met with an obllinate refiftance, he treated them 
with great feverity. Afterwards he fubdued Quapilollan, and palTed from 
thence to make war on Quetzalcuitlapillan, a large province peopled with 
a warlike nation fsj and laftly turned his arms againft ^rmuhtla^ a place 
iituate on the coaft of the gulf of Mexico, in which war Montezuma, 
the fon of Axayacatl, and the fucceflbr of Ahuitzotl in the kingdom di- 
ftinguiftied hhnfelf. A little time after, the Mexicans together with the 
Tezcucans, went againft the Huexotzincas, in which war Tezcatzin, the 
brother of the above mentioned Montezuma, and Tliltototl, a noble 
Mexican officer, who afterwards became general of the army, gained 
great renown. We do not find in hiftorians either the caufe or par¬ 
ticulars of this war. The expedition againft the Huexotzincas be¬ 
ing concluded, Ahuitzotl celebrated the dedication of a new temple 
called Tlacatecco, at which the prifoners made in the preceeding wars 
were facrificed; but the rejoicings of this feftival were difturbed by the 
burning of the temple of Tlillan. 

Thus this king continued in conftant wars until 1496, in which 
the war of Atlixco happened. The entry of the Mexican army into 
this valley was fo unexpedted, that the firft intimation which the At- 
lixchefe nation had of it was the fight of them when they entered. 
They took up arms immediately in their defence j but finding they 
had not forces fufficient to refift any length of time, they applied to the 
Huexotzincas, their neighbours, for affiftance. When the Atlixchefe 
ambafladors arrived at Heuxotzinco, they found a famous captain named 
'Toltecatl playing at football, whofe great courage was ftill lefs remarkable 
than the extraordinary ftrength of his arm. As foon as he was informed 
concerning the Mexican army, he quitted play to repair with auxiliary 
troops to Atlixco, and entering into the battle unarmed to fhew his 
bravery, and the contempt he entertained of his enemies, he knocked 
down the firft Mexican he met with his fift, and took his arms from 
him, with which he began to make great daughter. The Mexicans being 


(j) Torquemada f^ys, that Ahuitzotl having frequently attempted the conqueft of Quetzal- 
cuitlanpillan, did never yet fucceed ; but among the conqueds of this king in the eleventh 
painting of Mendoza’s Collection, this province is reprefented. 
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unable to overcome the refiftance of their enemies, abandoned the field BOO K iv , 
and returned to Mexico covered with ignominy. The Huexotzincas^ in 
reward of the Angular bravery of Toltecatl, made him the chief of ’ 
their republic. This ftate however was afterwards fubjeeted to the domi¬ 
nion of the Mexicans whom they again provoked by frelh infults j but as the 
conquered nations only bore the yoke while they could not fhake it off, 
whenever the Huexotzincas found themfelves able to refill:, they rebelled j 
and the greater part of the provinces fubdued by the Mexican arms did 
the lame, which forced the Mexican army to keep in continual motion, 
to regain what their king occafionally loll in this way. Toltecatl ac¬ 
cepted the dignity and poll conferred upon him; but a year had 
hardly elapled when he was conllrained to abandon not only his charge 
but his country. The priells and other minillers of the temples mak¬ 
ing an abufe of their authority, entered into private houfes and took 
away the maize and turkeys which they found in them, and commit¬ 
ted other excefies unbecoming their dignity. Toltecatl endeavoured 
to put a Hop to fuch injullice j but the priells rofe in arms. The po¬ 
pulace fupported themj another party oppofed their violence, and a 
war kindled between the two factions, which, like all other civil wars, 
brought on the greatell evils, Toltecatl weary of governing a people 
fo untradable, or afraid of perilhing in the llorm, removed from the 
city with fome other nobles, and palfing the mountains arrived at Tlal- 
manalco. The governor of that city gave fpcedy advice of them to the 
king of Mexico, who inllantly put all the fugitives to death in punilh- 
ment of their rebellion, and fent their dead bodies to Huexotzinco to 
intimidate the rebels. 

In the year 1498, it appearing to the king of Mexico, that the na- Sect. XXV. 
vigation of the lake was become difficult from the fcarcity of water, he 

^ tion of Mexi- 

was dclirous of increafing it from the fountain of Huitzilopochco which co. 
fupplied the Cojoacanefe, and called on Tzotzomatzin, lord of Cojoa- • ‘ 

can, to give his orders for that purpofe. Tzotzomatzin reprefen ted to 
him that that Ipring was not conllant j that fometimes it was dry, and at 
other times ran in fuch abundance, that it might caufe Ibme difallerto 
his court. Ahuitzotl imagining that thefe reafons were mere pretences 
to be excufed from doing what he was commanded, repeated his firll 
order, but hearing the difficulty firll mentioned infilled on, dilmified 
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him in anger, and made him be put to death. Such is too often the 
recompence of good counfel when princes are obftinate in their ca¬ 
prices, and negle<5t to attend to the fincere remonftrances of their faith¬ 
ful fubjedls. Ahuitzotl being unwilling on any account to abandon his 
projedls, cauled a large and fpacious aquedudl to be formed (/) from 
Cojoacan to Mexico, by which the water was conveyed with many fu- - 
perflitious ceremonies; lome of the priefts offering incenfe, others la- 
crificing quails, and anointing the lip or border of the aqueduA with 
the blood; others founding mufical inftruments, and otherwife folem- 
. nizing the arrival of the water. The high-prieft wore the lame habit 
with which they reprefented Chalchihtdtlicue, goddefs of the water [u). 

With fuch congratulations the water was received at Mexico; but the 
prevailing joy was not long of being changed into lamentations: as the 
rains of that year were fo plentiful, the waters of the lake role and 
overflowed the city; the llreets were filled with failing veflels, and 
fome houfes walhed away. The king happening to be one day in the 
lower chambers of his palace, the water entered fuddenly in fuch abun¬ 
dance, that as he haftened to get out at the door, which was low, he 
received a -violent contufion on his head, which fome time after oc- 
cafioned his death. DiftreflTed equally with the accident of the inun¬ 
dation, and the clamours of his people, he called the king of Acql- 
huacan to his affiftance, who, without delay, ordered the dyke to be 
repaired, which had been built by the advice of his father in the reign 
of Montezuma. 

The Mexicans were fcarcely delivered from the calamity of the in- 
-undation, when a year after, the fuperabundance of water having rotted 
ail their maize, they were afflided with a fcarcity of corn; but in this 
yey they had the fortune to difeover a quarry of tetzontli in the vale 
of Mexico, which proved lb ufefui for the buildings of that city. 
The king immediately made ufe of this kind of Hone for temples j and 
after his example, private individuals built their houfes of it. He or- 

(t) This aqvicdud was entirely deftroyed by Ahuitzotl himfclf, or his fucceflor, for on the 
arrival of the Spaniards nothing remained of it. 

{u) Acofla teltifics that the conveyance of the water of Huitzilopochco to Mexico, and the 
ceremonies performed by the priefts were reprefented in a Mexican paiiiting, ^t'hich in his time 
/A:as, and may be ftill, in the library of the Vatican. ^ 
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dered all ruinous edifices to be pulled down and rebuilt in a better form; BO OK IV; 
adding much to the beauty and magnificence of his court. ^ ^ 

He pafled the laft years of his life in conftant wars, namely, thofe 
of Izquixochitlan, Amatlan, Tlacuilollan, Xaltepec, Tecuantepec, and New con- 
Huexotla in Huaxteca. Tliltototl, the Mexican general, having finilh- 
ed the war of Izquixochitlan, carried his vi< 3 ;orious arms as fiu: as *»««*«>**• 
Quahtemallan, or Guatemala, more than nine hundred miles to the 
fbuth-eaft from the court, in which campaigns, according to the hifto- 
rians, he performed prodigies of valour, but none of them relate the par¬ 
ticular adlions of this renowned general j nor do we know whether 
that great tradl of country remained fubjedt to the crown of Mexico. 

At length in the year 1502, after a reign of about twenty years, 

Ahuitzotl died of an illnefs occafioned by the abovementioned contufion 
on his head. He was a very warlike king, and one of thofe who ex¬ 
tended moft confiderably the dominions of the crown. At the time of 
his death, the Mexicans were in pofTeflion of all which they had at the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Befides courage, he had two other royal virtues, 
which made him celebrated among his countrymen ; thefe were mag¬ 
nificence and liberality. He embellifhed Mexico with lb many new 
and magnificent buildings, that it was already become the firft city of the 
oew world. When he received the provincial tributes he afiembled tfie 
people in a certain fquare of the city, and perfonally didributed provi- 
fions and cloathing to the neccfiitous. He rewarded his captains and 
foldiers who diftinguilhed themfelves in war, and the miniders, and of¬ 
ficers of the crown who lerved him with fidelity, with gold, filver, 
jewels, and precious feathers. Thefe virtues w^ put to the foil by Ibmc 
vices, as he was capricious, vindiftive, and Ibmetimes cruel, and fo 
inclined to war, that he appeared to hate peace; from which the name 
Ahuitzotl was ufed proverbially by the Spaniards of that kingdom to 
fignify a man whole troublefome vexatious temper would not permit 
another to live (x). But he was in other relpedls good humoured, and 
delighted fo much in mufic, that he never wanted, neither by night nor 
day this amufement in his palace; but it mud have been prejudicial to 
the public good, as it robbed him of a great part of that time which Ihould 

(^r) The Spaniards fay, N« is mio Ahuitaote ; QuciK i$ rAhvitzotc di N, a niuno mauca 
il fuo Ahuitzotc, Zee, 
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BOOK IV. have been dedicated to the important concerns of his kingdom. He ^ 
was not lefs attached to the company of women. His predeceflbrs had 
many wives, from an opinion that their authority and grandeur would 
be heightened in proportion to the number of perfons who contributed 
to their pleafures. Ahuitzotl having fo much extended his dominions, 
and encreafcd the power of the crown, was defirous alfo of (hewing the 
fuperiority of his grandeur over that of his anceftors, in the exceflive num¬ 
ber of his wives. In this (late was the court of Mexico at the beginning 
of the hxteenth century j of that century fo fruitful in great events, 
during which that kingdom was to put on a quite different afpedt, and 
the whole order and lyftem of the new world was to be rcverfed. 
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BOOK V. 


Events under Montezuma II. the ninth King of Mexico^ until the Tear 
1519. Particulars of his Lifey his Governmenty and the Magnify 
cence of his PalaceSy GardenSy and Woods. The War of Tlafcala, 
and fome Account of Tlahuicolcy a Tlafcalan Captain. Death and 
Eulogium of Nezahualpilliy King of Acolhuacany and new Revolutions 
in that Kingdom. Prefages of the Arrival of the Spaniards. 

A Huitzotl being dead, and his funeral celebrated with extraordi- BOOK v. 

nary magnificence, they proceeded to the ele<ftion of a new lb- ^Sect I* 
vereign. No brother of the preceding kings furvived; on which ac- Moatezuma, 
count, according to the law of the kingdom, one of the grandlbns king”if mcx- 
of the laft king, who were Ions of his predeceflbrs, had the right of fuc- 
cefllon j of thefe there were many; for of the fons of Axayacatl, Mon¬ 
tezuma, Cuitlahuac, Matlatzincatl, Pinahuitzin, Cecepadlicatzin, were 
Hill living, and of thofe of king Tizoc, Imadtlacuijatzin, Tepehuat- 
zin, and others, whole names we dp not know. Montezuma, who 
was called by the name of Xocojotziny to diftinguifli him from the other 
king of that name, was elected in preference to all the others faj. 

(z) Befides the bravery which he had difplayed in feveral battles) 
in which he held the pofl: of general, he was likewile a prieft, and 
much revered for his gravity, his circumfpedtion, and religion. 
was a man of a taciturn temper, extremely deliberate, not only in 
words, but alfo in his actions j and whenever he Ipoke in the royal « 

council, of which he was a member, he was lillened to with refpedt. 

(a) The author of the Annotations to Cortes’s Letters, printed in Mexico iu the year 1770 
fays, that Montezuma II. was fon of Montezuma I, This is a grofs millakc, as we know 
from all the hillorians, both Mexican and Spanifli, that he was the fon of Axayacatl, See 
Torquemada, Bernal Diaz, the interpreter of Mendoza’s Colledion, &c. 

The fii ll Montezuma was called by the Mexicans Huchue Motuzoma^ and the fecond Moicito 
zoma Xocojotzin^ names which are equivalent to the ftnior and junior the Latins. 

Notice 
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BOOK V. Hotice of the ekdioa being fent to the two allied kings, they repaired 
inftantly to the court to pay their compliments. Montezuma, being 
apprized of it, alfo retired to the teniple, appearing to think him- 
felf unworthy of fo much honour. The nobility went there to ac¬ 
quaint him with his being elected, and found him fweeping the pavement 
of the temple. He was conducted by a numerous attendance to the 
palace, where tae electors, with due folemnlty, intimated the eledion 
had fallen on him as the fitteft perfon to fill the throne of Mexico. 
From thence he returned to the temple to perform the ufual ceremo¬ 
nies, and as foon as they were finifhed he received on the throne the 
homage of the nobility, and heard the congratulatory harangues of 
the orators. The firft fpeech was made by Nezahualpilli, king of A- 
colhuacan, .which we prefent to our readers fuch as it is preferved to 
us by the Mexicans. 

** The great good fortune,” he faid, ** of the Mexican monarchy i» 
** made manifeil from the unanimity in your eledlion, and the uncommon 
“ applaule with which it is celebrated by all. All have in truth rea- 
** fon to celebrate it, for the kingdom of Mexico is arrived at fuch 
“ greatnefs, no lefs fortitude than your invincible heart poflefles, no 
**^kfs wifdom than that which in you we admire, would be fufH- 
** cient to fupport fo great a load. It is moft evident, how llrong 
** the love is which the omnipotent God bears to this nation ; as 
** he has enlightened it, that it may difcern and chufe that which can 
** be moft beneficial to it. Who is able to perfuade himfelf that he, 
** who, as a private individual, has fearched into the myfteries of hea- 

ven will not now, when king, know the things of this earth, 
** which will preferve the happinefs of his fubjedts ? That he who on lo 
** many occafions has dilplayed the greatnefs of his foul, will not now re- 
** tain it when it is become moft neceflary to him ? Who can believe, 
“ that where there is fo much courage, and fo much wifdom, the widow 
“ or the orphan will ever apply without relief? The Mexican empire 
“ has unqueftionably attained the height of its power, as the Creator of 
** heaven has invefted you with fomuch authority as to infpire all thofe 
** who behold you with awe and refpedl. Rejoice, therefore, O happy 

(a) This faying of Nezahualpilli appears to imply that Montezuma was engaged in the ftudy 
•f aftronomy. 
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land, that you are deflrined to have a prince who will not only he thy BOOK v. 
fupport, but will by his clemency prove a father and brother to his fub- 
jedts. Thou haft, indeed, a king who will not feize the occafion of his 
exaltation to give himfelf up to luxury, and lie fluggiflaly in bed, aban- 
** doned to paftimes and effeminate pleafures •, his anxiety for thee rather 
“ will wake and agitate his bofom in the fofteft hour of repofe, nor 
“ will he be able to tafte food, or relifh the moft delicious morfel, while 
** thy interefts are oppreffed or negledted. And do you, noble prince and 
** moft powerful lord, be confident, and truft that the Creator of hea- 
“ ven, who has raifed you to fo high a dignity, will give you ftrength 
** to difcharge all the obligations which are annexed to it. He who 
“ has hitherto been fo liberal to you, will not now be niggardly of his 
“ precious gifts, having himfelf raifed you to the throne on which I 
“ wifti you many years of happinefs.” 

Montezuma heard this harangue with much attention, and was fb 
greatly afteded by it, that he attempted three times to aniwer it, but 
could not, from the interruption of the tears, which the fecret pleafure 
he felt produced, and gave him the appearance of much humility; 
but, at laft-after checking his emotions, he replied in few words, declar¬ 
ing himfelf unworthy of the ftation to which he was exalted, and 
returning thanks to that king for the praifes which he beftowed on 
him; and after hearing the other addrefles on this occafion, he returned 
to the temple to keep faft for four days, at the end of which he was 
re-condudled with great ftate to the royal palace. 

• He thought now of going to war to procure vidtims to be facri- 
ficed at his coronation. This difafter fell upon the Atlixchefe, who 
Ibme time before had rebelled again ft the crown. The king, accordingly, 
fet out from the court, with the flower of the nobility, his brothers 
and coufliis being amongft the number. In this war the Mexicans 
loft ibme brave officers; but, notwithftanding, they reduced the rebels 
under their former yoke, and Montezuma returned vidtorious, bring¬ 
ing along with him the prifoners which he required at his corona¬ 
tion. On this occafion was difplayed fo much pomp of games, dances, 
theatrical . reprefentations and illuminations, and with fuch va¬ 
riety and richnefs of tributes fent from the different provinces of the 
kingdom, that foreigners never known before in Mexico, came to fee 
VoL.. I. E e it. 
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BOOK V. it, and even the enemies of the Mexicans, namely, the TIafcalans and 
Michuacanefe were prefent in dil^ife at the fpedtacle; but Montezuma 
having intelligence of this, with a generofity becoming a king, ordered 
them to be properly lodged and entertained, and caufed feveral fcaffolds 
to be eredbed where they might with eafe and conveniency view the whole 
, of the folemnity. 

SicT. II. The firft adl of this king was to reward a renowned captain, named 
jmTcrr«no- TlUxochitly with the ftate of Tlachaucho, for the great fervices he had 
Montezuma tendered his anceftors .during feveral wars : a truly happy commence¬ 
ment of a reign, had his fucceeding condudl been correfpondent to it. But 
he had fcarce begun to exercife his authority when he difeovered the 
pride which had hitherto lain concealed under an exterior of feeming 
humility. All his predeceflbrs Jiad been accuftomed to confer offices 
on perfons of merit, and thofe who appeared the moft able to difeharge 
them, honouring, without partiality, the nobility or thofe of the clafs 
of plebeians occafionally, notwithftanding the folemn agreement entered 
into by the nobility and plebeians in the reign of Itzcoatl. Monte- 
zunu as foon as he feized the reins of government (hewed quite differ¬ 
ent fentiments, and difapproved of the conduit of his predeceflbrs, un¬ 
der pretence that the plebeians (hould be employed according to their 
rank, for that in all their aftions the bafenefs of their birth, and the 
meannefs of their education were apparent. Being biaffed by this 
maxim, he ftripped the plebeians of thofe offices which they held either 
in his royal manlion, or about the court, and declared them incapable 
of holding any fuch in future. A prudent old man, who had been his 
tutor, reprefented to him that this refolution would alienate the minds 
of the people from him i but no remonftrances were fufficient to di¬ 
vert him from his purpofe. 

All the fervants of his palace confifted of perfons of rank. Befides 
thofe who conftantly lived in it, every morning fix hundred feudatory 
lords and nobles came to pay court to him. They paffed the whole day 
in the anti-chamber, where none of their fervants were permitted to 
enter, converfing in a low voice, and waiting the orders of their fovereign. 
The fervants who accompanied thofe lords, were lb numerous as to oc¬ 
cupy three fmall courts of the palace, and many waited in theftreets. The 
women about the court were not lefs in number, including thofe of rank, 
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fervants, and flaves. All this numerous female tribe, lived (hut up in a BOOK v. 
kind of feraglio, under the care of fome noble matrons, who watched over 
their condu< 5 t ; as thefe kings were extremely jealous, and every piece of- 
mifconduit which happened in the palace, however flight, was feveiely 
punifhed. Of thefe women the king retained thofe who pleafed him {J); 
the others he gave away, as a recompence for the fervices of his.vaflals. 

All the feudatories of the crown were obliged to refide for fome months 
of the year, at the court; and at their return to their flates, to leave 
their fons or brothers behind them, as hoftages, which the king de¬ 
manded as a lecurity for their fidelity; on which account they required 
to keep houles in Mexico. 

The forms and ceremonials introduced at court, were another efieA 
of the defpotifm of Montezuma. No one could enter the palace, either 
to lerve the king, or to confer with him on any bufinefs, without pull¬ 
ing off his flioes and fliockings at the gate. No perfon was allowed 
to appear before the king in any pompous drefs, as it was deemed a want- 
of refpecft to majefty j confequently the greateft lords, excepting the 
neareft relations of the king, ftripped themfelves of the rich drefs which 
they wore, or at leaft covered it with one more ordinary, to fliew their 
humility before him. • All pcrfons on entering the hall of audience, and 
before fpeaking to the king, made three bows, laying at the firft, lord ; 
at the fecond, my lord } and at the third, great lord (e). They Ipoke 
low, and with the head inclined, and received the anfwer which the king 
gave them by means of his fecretaries, as attentively and humbly as if 
it had been the voice of an oracle. In taking leave, no perlbn ever turned 
his back upon the throne. 

The audience hall ferved alfo for his dining room. The table was a 
large pillow, and his feat a low chair. The table cloth, napkins, and 
towels were of cotton, but very fine, white, and always perfedlly clean. 

The kitchen utenfils were of the earthen ware of Cholula ; but none of 
thefe things ever ferved hini more than once, as immediately after he 
gave them to one of his nobles. The cups in which they prepared his 

(if) Some hiftorians affirm that Montezuma had a hundred and fifty of his wires pregnant at 
.once ; but it is certainly not very credible. 

(f) The Mexican words arc, Tlatoanl^ lord j Notlaucatxifh my lord ; and Huitlatoani^ great 
;lord. 
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BOOK v. chocolate, and other drinks of the cocoa, were of gold, or fome beau'- 
tiful fca-fhell, or naturally formed velTels curioully varniflied, of which 
we lhall fpeak hereafter. He had gold plate, but it was ufed only on 
certain feflivals, in the temple. The number, and variety of dithes at 
his table amazed the Spaniards who faw them. The conqueror Cor¬ 
tez, fays, that they covered the floor of a great hall, and that there 
were diflies.of every kind of game, fifli, fruit, and herbs of that coun¬ 
try. Three or four hundred noble youths carried this dinner in form ; 
prefented it as foon as the king fat down to table, and immediately re- 
» tiredj and that it might not grow cold, every difh was accompanied 

with its chafing-difh. The king marked with a rod, which he had in 
his hand, the meats which he chofe, and the reft were diftributed 
among the nobles who were in the anti-chamber. Before he fat down, 
four of the moft beautiful women of his feraglio, prefented water to him 
to waft) his hands, and continued (landing all the time of his dinner, 
together with fix of his principal minifters, and his carver. 

As (bon as the king fat down to table, the carver fliut the door of the 
hall, that none of the other nobles might fee him eat. The minifters 
ftood at a diftance, and kept a profound filence, unlefs when they made 
anfwer to what the king faid. The carver and the four women ferved 
the diflies to him, befides two others who brought him bread made of 
maize baked with eggs. He frequently heard mufic, during the time 
of his meal, and was entertained with the humorous fayings of fome 
deformed men whom he kept out of mere ftate. He (hewed much (a- 
tisfadlion in hearing them, and obferved that amongft their jefts, they 
frequently pronounced fome important truth. When his dinner was 
over he took tobacco mixed with liquid amber, in a pipe, or reed beau¬ 
tifully varnKhed, and with the fmoke of it put himfelf to deep. 

After having (lept a little, upon the fame low chair he gave audi¬ 
ence, and liftened attentively to all that was communicated to him ; 
encouraged thofe who, froni embarralTment, were unable to fpeak to 
him, and anfwered every one by his minifters or fecretaries. After giv¬ 
ing audience, he was entertained with mufic, being much delighted 
with hearing the glorious adlions of his anceftors fung. At other 
times he amufed himfelf with (being various games played, of which 
we fhall fpeak hereafter. When he went abroad, he was carried on the 
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ilioulders of the nobles in a litter covered with a rich canopy, attended 
by a numerous retinue of courtiers; and wherever he pafled, every per- 
Ibn flopped with their eyes fhut, as if they feared to be dazzled with 
the fplendor of niajefly. When he alighted from the litter to walk on 
foot, they fpread carpets, that he might not touch the earth with his 
feet. 

The grandeur and magnificence of his palaces, houfes of plealure, 
woods, and gardens, were correfpondent to this majefty. The palace of 
his ufual refidence was a vafi: edifice of ftone and lime, which had 
twenty doors to the public fquare and ftreets; three great courts, in one 
of which was a beautiful fountain, feveral halls, and more than a 
hundred chambers. Some of the apartments had walls of marble 
and other valuable kinds of ftone. The beams were of cedar, cyprefs, and 
other excellent woods, well finiftied and carved. Among the halls 
there was one fo large, that, according to the teftimony of an eye- 
witnefs of veracity {f), it could contain three thoufand people. Be- 
fides this palace, he had others,.both within and without the capital. In 
Mexico, befides the feraglio for his wives, there was lodging for all his 
minifters and councilorsj and all the officers of his houfhold and 
court; and alfo accommodation for foreign lords who arrived there, and 
particularly for the two allied kings. 

Two houfes in Mexico he appropriated to animals j the one for 
birds, which did not live by prey.; the other for thofe of prey, qua¬ 
drupeds, and reptiles. There were feveral chambers belonging to 
the firft, and galleries fupported on pillars of marble, all of one piece. 
Thefe galleries looked towards a garden, where, in the midft of fome 
fhrubbery, ten fifh^ponds were formed, fome of them of frefli water 
for the aquatic birds of rivers, and others of falt-water for thofe of the 
fea. In other parts of the houfe were all forts of birds, in fuch number 
and variety, as to ftrike the Spaniards with wonder, who could not be¬ 
lieve there was any fpecies in the world wanting to the colledlion. They 
were fupplied with the fame food which they fed upon while they en¬ 
joyed their liberty, whether feeds, fruits, or infects. For thofe birds 

(f) The anonymous conqueror, in his valuable relation or narrative. He fays alfo, that her 
went four different times into that great palace, and ranged over it till he was fatigued, but 
could not fee it alU 

which 
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BOOK V. who lived on fifli only, the daily confumption was ten Caftilian pefos 
^ of fifh, (according to the teflimony of the conqueror C ortez, in his let¬ 

ters to Charles V.) which is more than three hundred Roman pounds. 
Three hundred men, fays Cortez, were employed to take care of thofc 
birds, befidcs their phyficians, who obferved their diftempefs, and ap¬ 
plied timely remedies to them. Of thofe three hundred men, fomc 
procured them their food, others didributed it, others took care of 
their eggs at the time of their incubation, and others picked their plu¬ 
mage at certain feafons of the year; for, befides the pleafure which 
the king took in feeing fo great a multitude of animals colledled toge¬ 
ther, he was principally careful of their feathers, not lefs for the fake of 
the famous Mofaic images, of which we dull fpeak hereafter, than of the 
other works which were made of them. The halls and chambers of thofe 
houfes, were fo many in number, as the conqueror above mentioned at- 
teds, that they could have accommodated two great princes with all 
their retinue. This celebrated houfe was fituated in the place where, at 
prefent, the great convent of St. Francis dands. 

The other houfe approprjated to the wild animals, had a large and 
handfomc court, with a chequered pavement, and was divided into va¬ 
rious apartments. One of them contained all the birds of prey, from 
the royal eagle to the kedrcl, and many individuals of every fpecies. 
Thefe birds were didributed, according to their Ipecies, in various fub- 
terraneous chambers, which were more than feven feet deep, and up¬ 
wards of feventeen in length and breadth. The half of every cham¬ 
ber was covered with Hat dones ; and dakes were fixed in the wall, 
on which they might deep, and be defended from rain. The other 
half of the chamber was only covered with a lattice, through which 
they enjoyed the light of the fun. For the fupport of thefe birds, 
were killed, daily, near five hundred turkeys. In the fame houfe 
were many low halls filled w^th a great number of llrong wooden 
cages, in which, lions, tygers, wolves, coyotoo, and wild cats were 
confined, and all other kinds of wild beads, which were fed upon 
deer, rabbits, hares, techichis, and other animals, and the intedines of 
human facrifices. 

The king of Mexico not only kept all the fpecies of animals, which 
other princes do for date, but likewife fuch as by nature feemed ex¬ 
empted 
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empted from flavery, namely, crocodiles, and ferpents. The ferpents BOOK v. 
were kept in large calks or velTels j the crocodiles in ponds, which 
were walled round. There were alfo, various ponds for filh, two of 
which, that are remaining and ftill beautiful, we have leen in the palace 
of Chapoltepec, two miles from Mexico. 

Montezuma, who was not latisfied with having every fort of a nimal 
in his palace, allb colle< 5 ted there all irregularly formed men, who either 
from the colour of their hair, or of their Ikin, or fome other deformity 
in their perlbns, were oddities of their fpecies. A humour this,how-- 
ever, not unattended with beneficial confequences, as it gave maintenance 
to a number of miferable objects, and delivered them from the inhu¬ 
man infults of their other fellow-creatures. 

All his palaces were furrounded with beautiful gardens, where there 
was every kind of beautiful flower, odoriferous herb, and medicinal 
plant. He had, likewile, woods inclofed with walls, and furnlfhed 
with variety of game, in which he frequently fported. One of thofe 
woods was upon an ifland in the lake, known at prefent, among the 
Spaniards, by the name of Pinon. 

Of all thefe palaces, gardens, and woods, there is now remaining 
the wood of Chapoltepec only, which the Spanifli viceroys have pre- 
fcrved for their pleafure. All the others were deftroyed by the con¬ 
querors. They laid in ruins the moil magnificent buildings of anti¬ 
quity, fometimes from an indifcreet zeal for.religion, fometimes in re¬ 
venge, or to make ufe of the materials. They negledled the cultiva¬ 
tion of the royal gardens, cut down the woods, and reduced that coun¬ 
try to fuch a Hate, the magnificence of its former kings could not now 
find belief, were it not confirmed by the teflimony of thofe who were 
the caufes of its annihilation. 

Not only the palaces, but all the other places of pleafure, were kept 
in exquifite order and neatnefs, even thofe which were feldom or never 
vifited i as there was nothing* in which he took more pride than the 
cleanlinefs of his own perfon, and of every thing elfe which was his. He 
bathed regularly every day, and had baths, therefore, in all his palaces. 

Every day he wore four drefles j and that which he once put off, he ne- Sect, iv. 

ver after ufed again: thefe were referved as largefl'cs for the nobles who 

ferved him, and the foldiers who behaved gallantly in war. Every Montezuma, 

morning, 
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EOOK V. morning, according to the accounts given by fome hiflorians, upwards 
of a thoufand men were employed by him in fwceping and wa tering the 
ftreets of the city. 

In one of the royal buildings was an armory filled with all kind 
of ofFenfive and defenfive arms, which were made ufe of by thofe na¬ 
tions, with military ornaments, and enfigns. He kept a furprifing num¬ 
ber of artificers at work, in manufacturing thefe and other things. He 
had numerous artifts conftantly bufied likcwife, namely, goldfmiths, 
Mofitic work-men, fculptors, painters, and others. One whole diftridt 
confifted folely of dancing-mafters, who were trained up to entertain 
him. 

His zeal for religion was not Icfs confpicuous than his magni¬ 
ficence. He built feveral temples to his gods, and made frequent 
facrifices to them, obferving with great pundtuality the eftablithed rites 
and ceremonies. Ke was extremely careful that all the temples, and 
in particular the greater temple of Mexico, fliould be w’ell kept, and 
exquifitely clean ; but his vain fear of the auguries and pretended ora¬ 
cles of thofe falfe divinities totally debafed his mind. 

He was anxioufly attentive to the execution of his orders, and the 
laws of the kingdom, and was inexorable in punifliing tranlgreflbrs. 
He tried, frequently, by fecret prefen ts, the integrity of his magillrates, 
and whenever he found any of them guilty, he puniflaed them without 
lemiflion, even if they were of the firft rank of the nobility. 

He was an implacable enemy to idlcnefs, and, in order to banifli it as 
much as poffible from his dominions, he kept his fubjedls perpetually 
employed j the military, in conftant w^arlike exercifes; the others, in 
the culture of the fields, and in the confirudfion of new edifices, and 
other public works j and even beggars, that they might not be totally 
idle, were enjoined to contribute a certain quantity of thofe filthy infedts 
which are the breed of naflinefs and adherents of wretchednefs. 

The opprefiion which he made his vafials feel, the heavy burdens he 
impofed on them, his pwn an’ogance and pride, and excefiive feverity 
in punifliments, difgufted his people; but, on the other hand, he gained 
their love by his liberality in fupplying the neceffities of individuals, as 
well as rewarding his generals and miniflers. Amongfl other things 
worthy to be recorded with the higheft; praifes, and to be imitated by all 

princes. 
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princes, he allotted the city of Colhuacan as an holpital for all invalids, 
who, after having done faithful fervice to the crown, either in military 
or civil employments, required a provifion for their age or infirmi¬ 
ties. They were there maintained, and attended to at the expence of 
the king. Such were the good and bad qualities of the celebrated Mon¬ 
tezuma; which we have thought proper to lay before the reader here, 
before we go on to detail the events of his reign. 

In the beginning of his government, he put to death Malinalli, lord 
of Tlachquiauhco, for rebellion againft the crown of Mexico; he re¬ 
duced the ftate again under his obedience, and conquered, alfo, that of 
Achiotlan. A little time after, another war broke out more ferious and 
dangerous, in which he was not fo fuccefsful. 

Amongft the many provinces which either voluntarily fubjedled them- 
felves to the Mexicans from fear of their power, or were conquered by 
force of arms, the republic of Tlafcala remained always unfubdued, hav¬ 
ing never bowed to the Mexican yoke, although fo little diflant from the 
capital of that empire. The Huexotzincas, Cholulans, and other neigh¬ 
bouring ftates, who were formerly allied with the republic, growing jeal¬ 
ous afterwards of its profperity, exafperated the Mexicans againft it, 
by infinuating that the Tlafcalans were defirous of making themfelves 
mafters of the maritime provinces on the Mexican gulf, and that by their 
commerce with thofe provinces, they were daily increafing their power 
and their wealth, and were gaining the minds of the people with whom 
they had traffick. The commerce of the Tlafcalans, of which the Huex¬ 
otzincas complained, was both juftifiable and neceflary; becaufe, be- 
fides that the greater part of the people of thefe coafts were originally of 
Tlafcala, and confidered each other as kindred and relations; the Tlaf¬ 
calans were under the neceflity of providing themfelves from thence 
with what cocoas, cotton, and fait they wanted. Neverthelefs the 
reprefentations of the Huexotzincas had fuch influence on the Mexi¬ 
cans, that fince the time of Montezuma I. all the kings of Mexico had 
treated the Tlafcalans as the greatefl: enemies of the empire, and had al¬ 
ways maintained ftrong garrifons on the frontiers of Tlafcala, toobftruft 
their commerce with the maritime parts. 

The Tlafcalans finding themfelves deprived of their freedom of com ¬ 
merce, and confequently of the means of obtaining feme of the necefli‘.r:cs 
VoL. 1 , F f of 
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BOOK IV. of life, refolved to fend an embafly to the Mexican nobility, (probably in 
' the time of king Axayacatl) complaining of the wrong done them through 

the falle infinuations of their rivals. The Mexicans who vtxre become 
infolent from profperity, replied, that the king of Mexico was lord 
of all the world, and all mortals were his vaflals j and that as fuch, 
the Tlafcalans fhould render him due obedience, and acknowledge him 
by tribute, after the example of other nations j but if they refufed fub- 
jedlion, they muft perifh without remedy, their city would be lacked, 
and their country given to be inhabited by another race of people. To 
fo arrogant and weak an anfwer, the ambaflador returhed thofe fpirited 
words: ** Moft powerful lords, Tlafcala owes you no fubfcription, nor 
** have the Tlafcalans ever acknowledged any prince with tributes fince' 

** their anceftors left the countries in the North, to inhabit this land. • 
** They have always preferved their liberty, and being unaccuftomed to 
** the flavery to which you pretend to fubjedl them, rather tlian fub- 
“ mit to your power, they will £hed more blood than their fathers 

Ihed in the famous battle of Pojauhtlan.” 

The TLifcalans alarmed at the arrogant and ambitious pretenfions of 
the Mexicans, and defpairing of being able to bring them to any ami¬ 
cable agreement, refolved at laft' to fortify their frontiers to prevent an 
invafio.n. They had already'inclofed the lands of the republic with in- 
trcnchments, and eftablhhed good garrifons on their frontiers: the 
threats of the Mexicans made them increafe their fortifications, and 
ftrengthen their garrifons, and conftrudl: that famous wall fix miles in 
length, which prevented the enemy from entering in the quarter of the 
weft, where danger was chiefly to be apprehended. They were frequently 
attacked by the Huexotzincas, the Cholulans, the Itzocanefe, the Te- 
camachalchcfe, and other ftates which were neighbouring, or but little 
diftant from Mexico; but they never could wreft a foot of land from 
the republic, owing to the watchful attention of the Tlafcalans, and the 
bravery with which they refifted their invaders. 

A great many fubjedls of the crown of Mexico had taken refuge in 
the country of Tlafcala, particularly fome of the Chalchefe nation, and 
the Otomies of Xaltocan who fled from the ruin of their native coun¬ 
tries, in the wars above-mentioned. They bore an inveterate hatred to 
the Mexicans, from the evils which they had fuffered, and appeared, 

there- 
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therefore, to the Tlafcalans, to be the fitteft people to give vigorous op- BOOK v. 
pofition to their enemies ; in this they were not deceived; for the Mexi- * ' 

cans found no refiftance more powerful than that which they met with 
from thele exiles, efpecially the Otomies compofing the frontier gar- 
rifons, who ferved the republic with great fidelity, and were reward¬ 
ed with the higheft honours and employments. 

All the time that Axayacatl and his fucceflbrs reigned, the Tlafcalans 
continued to be obflrufted in their commerce with the maritime pro¬ 
vinces, by which means the common people were Co much in want of 
fait, that they grew accuftomed to eat their food without that feafon- 
ing, and did not return to the ufe of it for many years after the con- 
queft; but the nobles, or at leafi: fome of them, had fecret correfpond- 
ence with fome Mexican lords, and got a fupply of what was necellary, 
without the populace of either country having any knowledge of it. Every 
perfon knows that in all general calamities, the poor are thofe who 
fuffer the greateft hardihips, while thofe of better circumftances efeape, 
or at leaft find means by their wealth to foften and relieve them. 

Montezuma being unable to endure a refufal of obedience and hom¬ 
age from the little republic of Tlafcala, while fo many nations, even 
the moft diflant, were tributary to him, ordered in the beginning of 
his reign, the Hates in its neighbourhood to mufter their troops, 
and attack the republic on every fide. The Huexotzincas, in con¬ 
federacy with the Cholulans, quickly raifed their forces, under com¬ 
mand of Tecajahuatzin, the chief of the Hate of Huexotzincof 
but confiding more in their arts than their ftrength, they tried to 
draw over to their party, by bribes and promifes, • the inhabitants of 
Huejotlipan, a city of the republic, fituatedon the frontiers of the king¬ 
dom of Acolhuacan, and the Otomies, who guarded the other frontiers; 
but neither would be prevailed upon t on the contrary, they declared 
they were refolved to die in defence of the republic. Upon which 
the Huexotzincas, being obliged to make ufe of their ftrength, en¬ 
tered with fuch fury into the boundaries of Tlafcala, that the frontier 
garrilbn was not able to withftand them: they committed great (laughter, 
and advanced as far as Xiloxochitla, which was only three miles diftant 
from the capital. There they met with a ftout refiftance from Tezat- 
Ucatzin, a celebrated Tlafcalan captain, who fell at laft however, being 

F f 2 over- 
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BOOK V. overcome by the multitude of his enemies. Finding themfelves fo near 
^ the capital, they conceived fuch a dread of the vengeance of the Tlafca- 
lans, that they retreated precipitately to their own territories. Such was 
the commencement of the continual battles and the hoftilities which fub- 
fiffed between the two ftates until the arrival of the Spaniards. We are 
uninformed by hillory whether the other ftates in the neighbourhood - 
of Tlafcala were engaged in the war: perhaps, the Huexotzincas and 
and Cholulans were unwilling to let any other have a fliare in their 
glory. 

. The Tlafcalans were rwjw fo enraged againft the Huexotzincas, that 
they did not confine themfelves any longer to the defence of their ftate, 
but frequently fallied out upon the enemy. At one time they attacked 
them at the foot of the mountains, which lie to the weft of Huexot- 
zinco, and reduced them to fuch difficulties, that finding themfelves 
unable for refiftance, they demanded affiftance from Montezuma,, 
who immediately ordered an army under the command of his firft-> 
born Ion to their relief. This army marched acrols the fouthern 
border of the mountain and volcano Popocatepec, where it was in- 
creafed with the troops of Chietlan and Itzocan^ and from thence it 
entered by Quaiftiquechollan into the valley of Atlixco. The Tlafca- 
l^s having intelligence of this route, pofted themfelves in the way to 
fall upon the Mexicans before they could join the Huexotzincas. The 
attack was fo fudden and unexpedled on. the Mexicans that they were de¬ 
feated, and the Tlafcalans taking advantage of their diforder, made a con- 
iiderable havoc of them. Amongft others who were flain, the prince the 
general was one, on whom fo important a poft had been conferred pro¬ 
bably more from an intention to add this honour to the noblenefe of 
his birth than from refpedl to his (kill in the art of war. The reft of 
the army was put to flight, and the conquerors returned to Tlafcala 
loaded with fpoils. It is much to be wondered at that they did not 
pour immediately upon the city of Huexotzinco, as they might have 
expelled it would have eafily furrendered; but, perhaps, the vidlory 
was not fo complete, but that many of their people fell in the battle, 
and that they thought it more prudent to enjoy the immediate fruits of 
vidtory, and return afterwards with more forces to the war. They 
quickly returned, but they were repulfed by the Huexotzincas, who 

were 
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were now fortified, fo that they retreated to Tlafcala without any other BOOK V. 
advantage than laying wafte the fields of the Huexotzincas and Cholu- ' 

Ians ; by which thefe people were fo reduced as to be forced to feek pro- 
vifion in Mexico and other places. 

Montezuma was deeply affeded with the death of his firft-born 
fon, and the defeat of his army: upon which he commanded another 
army to be raifed in the provinces furrounding Tlafcala, to block up 
the whole republic; but the Tlafcalans forefeeing the hoftility of 
the Mexicans, had made extraordinary fortifications, and ftrength- 
ened all their gariifons. The contefi: became vigorous on both 
fides ; but at laft the royal troops were repulfed, leaving no fmall ihare 
of riches in the hands of their enemies. The Tlafcalans celebrated 
this victory with great rejoicings, and rewarded the Otomies, to whom 
it was chiefly owing, by advancing the moft refpedtable among them 
to the dignity of "Texetli, which was in the greateft efteem among 
them, and giving daughters of the moft noble Tlafcalans in marriage to 
the heads of that nation. 

It is not'to be doubted that if the king of Mexico had been ferioufly 
bent on the reduition of the Tlafcalans, he would in the end have fub- 
jedted them to his crown; becaufe although the ftrength of the republic 
was confiderable, its troops warlike, and its places ftrong, they were ftill 
inferior to the Mexicans in refources and power. From which it appears 
probable, as hiftorbns affirm, that the kings of Mexico, although they 
had conquered the moft diftant provinces, defignedly let the republic of 
Tlafcala exift, which is fcarcely fixty miles diftant from that capital j 
not only that they might have an enemy at hand againft whom they 
might exercife their troops j hut likewife that they might always be 
able to procure with eafe viftims for their facrifices. The frequent at¬ 
tacks which they made on the different places of Tlafcala, ferved for 
both thefe purpofes. 

. Among the Tlafcalan vidtims in the hiftory of Mexico, a very fa- sect, VI. 
mous general, named Tlabuicol, is extremely worhy of memory (g). His * 

courage, and the uncommon ftrength of his arms, were unequalled general of 
and wonderful. The maquahuitlf or Mexican fword, with which he lans. 


(^) The event refpedling this officer happened in the laft years of Montezuma’s reign ; but on 
account of its connexion with the war of Tlafcala we have thought proper to introduce it here* 
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IV. fought, was fo weighty, that a man of ordinary ftrength could hardly 
' ' i-aile it from the ground. His name was a terror to the enemies of 

the republic, and wherever he appeared in arms, they fled before 
him. In an afTault which the Huejsotzincas made upon a garrifon of 
the Ottomies, he got inadvertently, during the heat of the engagement, 
into a marfli, where riot being able; to move with fufficlent agi-, 
lity, he was made prifoner, confined in a ftrong cage, carried to Mexi¬ 
co, and prefented to Montezuma. The king, who could efteem merit 
even in his enemies, inilead of putting him to death, gracioufly grant¬ 
ed him liberty to return to his native country j but the proud Tlaf- 
' calan would not accept the favour, pretending that as he had been made 
prifoner, he had not confidence to prefent himfelf after fuch diflionour 
before his countrymen. He laid he defired to die like the other prifoners, 
in honour of their god. Montezuma obferving his averfion to return 
to his country, and at the fame time being unwilling to deprive the 
world of a man who was fo renowned, continued to entertain him at 
his court, in hopes of making him a friend to the Mexicans, and gain¬ 
ing his fervices to the crown. In the mean time a war broke out with 
the Michuacanefe, the realbns and particulars of which we know not, 
when Montezuma committed the command of the army which he lent to 
Tlaximalojan, the frontier as we have already mentioned of Michuacan, 
to Tlahuicol. Tlahuicol correfponded faithfully with the truft repofed 
in him ; for although he could not dillodge the enemy from the place 
where they were fortified, yet he made many prifoners, and brought olFa 
great quantity of gold and filver. Montezuma was fenfible of his fervices, 
and again made him offers of liberty; but this being refufed as formerly, 
he was offered the honourable poll of Tlacatecatl, general of the Mexi¬ 
can arms. To this the Tlafcalan nobly anfwered, that he would never 
be a traitor to his country, that he defired pofitively to die, provided it 
might be in the gladiatorian facrifice, which as it was referved for the 
moll refpedtable prifoners, would therefore be more honourable to him. 
This celebrated general paflfed three years in Mexico with one of his 
wives, who came there from Tlafcala to live with him. It is probable, 
that the Mexicans brought her to him that he might leave them feme 
pofterity, to ennoble with his virtues the court and kingdom of Mexi¬ 
co. The king perceiving at laft the obllinacy with which he re- 
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fufed every offer which was made him, yielded to his barbarous incli¬ 
nation, and appointed the day of the lacrifice. Eight days before the ar¬ 
rival of that day, they began to celebrate the occahon with entertainments 
of dancing; after which, th^, in prefence of the king, the nobility, and 
an immenfe croud of people, put the Tlafcalan prifoner, tied by, one 
foot, upon the I’emalacatlt or the large round flone on which fuch fa- 
crifices were made. Several brave men came on, one at a time, to fight 
with him, of whom, according to report, he killed eight and wounded 
twenty, until at lafi: foiling almofl dead from a fevere blow which he re¬ 
ceived on the head, they carried him before the idol of Huitzilopochtli, 
where the priefts opened his bread and took out his heart, and threw 
the body down the flair of the temple according to the eflablifhed rites. 
Thus fell this fomous general, whofe courage and fidelity to his country, 
had he lived in more enlightened times, would have raifed him high in 
the rank of heroes. 

During the time in which war was carrying on againfl the Tlafca- 
lans, fome provinces of the empire were diflrelTed with a famine, occa- 
fioned by two years of dry weather. All the grain which indivi¬ 
duals poflefifed being confunied, tlie king had an opportunity of fhew- 
ing his liberality; he opened all his granaries, and diflributed among 
his fubje(Ss all the maize which was in them; but this not being fuf- 
ficient to relieve their neceflities, in imitation of Montezuma I. he per¬ 
mitted them to go to other countries to procure their fubfillence. The 
following year, 1505, having had an abundant harvefl, the Mexi¬ 
cans went to war againfl Guatemala, a province upwards, of nine 
hundred miles diflant from Mexico in the fouth-eafl. During the 
continuance of this war, occafioned probably by fome hoflilities offered 
to fome of the fubjedls of the crown, the building of a temple, eredl- 
cd in honour of the goddefs Centiotly was finifhed at Mexico, the con- 
iecration of which was celebrated with the facrifice of the prifoners made 
m that war. 

They had, during this feafbn alfo, enlarged the road upon the lake 
from Chapoltepec to Mexico, and repaired the aquedudl which was 
upon that road, but the rejoicings which the conclufion of fuch a la¬ 
bour excited were interrupted by the turret of another temple, called 
Zomollit being fct on fire by lightning. The inhabitants of that part 
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of the city which was moH; diflant from the temple, and efpecially, 
the Tlatelolcos, having perceived no lightning, were perfuaded that the 
burning was caufed by enemies come unexpedledly into the city, upon, 
which they immediately rofe in arms to defend it, and ran in troops 
towards the temple. Montezuma being fufpicious that it was a mere 
pretence of the Tlatelolcos to raife a fedition, as he was always diffident 
of them, was fo provoked at their difturbance, that he deprived them 
of all the public offices which they held, and even forbade their appear¬ 
ance at court, neither proteftations of their innocence, nor prayers with 
which they implored the royal mercy, having fufficient weight to make 
him alter his refolution; but as foon as the firft heat of his paffion was 
over, they were reinftated in their employments and his favour. 

In the mean while the Mixtecas and Zapotecas rebelled againft the 
crown. The principal leaders of the rebellion, in which all the lords 
of each nation had engaged, were Cetecpatl, lord of Coaixtlahuacan, 
and Mocbuixocbitl, lord of Tzotzollan. Firft: of all they treacheroufly 
murdered all the Mexicans in the garrifons of Huayjacac and other 
places. As foon as Montezuma had information of the rebellion, he 
fent a large army againft them, compofed of Mexicans, Tezcucans, 
and Tepanecas, under the command of prince Cuitlahuac, his brother, 
and fucceflbr in the crown. The rebels were totally defeated, a great 
many of them taken prifoners with their chiefs, and their cities facked. 
The army returned to Mexico loaded with fpoils, the prifoners were 
fiicrificed, and the ftate of Tzotzollan was given to Cozcaquaubtli^ the 
brother of Nahuixochitl, for his fidelity to the crown, preferring the , 
duties of a fubjedl to the ties of blood j but Cetecpatl was not lacri- 
ficed, as he had not yet difeovered all his accomplices in the rebellion, 
and the defigns of the rebels. . 

Some little time after this expedition, a difpute and quarrel arofe between 
the Huexotzincas and the Qiolulans their friends and neighbours, which 
as it was left to be decided by arms, occafioned a pitched battle to be 
fought. The Cholulans being more verfed in the forms of religion, in 
commerce, and the arts than Ikilled in the fcience of war, were foon de¬ 
feated, and forced to retreat to their city, where their enemies purfued 
them, killed fome of their people, and burned fome of their houfes. The 
Huexotzincas had hardly g.ained the vidory when they found caufe to 
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repent it, on account of the chaftifement which they apprehended would BOOK v. 
follow it; that they might prevent this, they fent two relpeilable perfons ' 
to king Montezuma, whofe names were Tolimpanecatly and T%onco%tliy 
who were to juftify them, and lay the blame on the Cholulans. Thefe 
ambafladors, either with a defign to magnify the courage of their citizens, 
or from fome other motive, exaggerated the daughter made of the Cho¬ 
lulans to fuch a degree, that the king believed they were all cut to pieces, 
or that the few whofe lives had been faved had abandoned the city. On 
Jiearing this account Montezuma was extremely afflidied, and dreaded the 
revenge of the god Quelzalcoatl, whofe fandtuary, which was one of the 
mofe celebrated and mod honoured of all that land, he conceived to have 
been profaned by the Huexzotzincas. Having confulted, therefore, with 
the two allied kings, he fent fome perfons from his court to Cholula, to 
gain juft information of this tranfadtion j and having found it very dif¬ 
ferent from the reprefentation' given by the Huexotzincas, he was fo 
enraged at their deceit to him, tliat he fuddenly difpatched an army, 
with orders to his general, to punifti them feverely if they did not make 
a fuitable apology and fubmiftion. The Huexotzincas, forefeeing the 
florm which was liliely to pour upon them, went out in order of bat¬ 
tle to meet the Mexicans; but the Mexican general advanced towards 
them to explain his commiflion in the following words : “ Our lord 
** Montezuma, who has his court in the middle of the water, Neza- 
“ hualpilli, who commands upon the borders of the lake, and Toto- 
“ quihuatzi who reigns at the foot of the mountains, have ordered us 
“ to tell you, that having learned from your ambaftadors that you have 
“ ruined Cholula and killed its inhabitants, they feel the. utmoft af- 
** flidtion, and are under an obligation to revenge the violent outrage 
which has been offered to the venerable fandtuary of Quelzalcoatl.” 

The Huexotzincas protefted that the account given by their ambafladors 
was extravagant and falfe, and that a body of men fo refpedlable as the ci¬ 
tizens of Huexotzinco, could not be the authors of it, and declared them- 
I'elves ready to fatisfy all the three kings by punifliment of tlie guilty. 

Upon which having fummoned their ambafladors, and cut oft their 
ears and nofes, that being the punifliment deftined for thofe who 
told falfehoods pernicious to the ftate, they delivered them up to the 
general. Thus they efcaped the evils of war, which otherwife would 
have been inevitable. 
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The Atlixchele, who had rebelled againft the crown, met with a very 
different fate j they were defeated by the Mexicans, and many of them 
made prifoners. This happened precifely in the month of February, 
1506, when, on account of the termination of the century, the great 
feftival of the renewal of the fire was celebrated with ftill greater pomp 
and folemnity than under the reign of Montezuma I. or in other fecu- 
lar years. This, which was the moft folemn, was alfb the laft fefti¬ 
val of the kind celebrated by the Mexicans. A great number of pri¬ 
foners were facrificed at it; a great many alfo were referved for the fef¬ 
tival of the dedication of Tzcmpantlif which, as we have obferved above, 
was an edifice dole to the greater temple, where the Ikulls of the vic¬ 
tims were ftrung together and preferved. 

This fecular year appears to have paft without war; but in 1507, 
the Mexicans made an expedition againft Tzollan and Midllan, two 
ftates of the Mixtecas, whofe inhabitants fled to the mountains, and 
left the Mexicans no other advantage than that of making a few pri¬ 
foners of thofe who remained in their houfes. From thence they pro¬ 
ceeded to fubdue Quauhquechollan which was in rebellion, in which 
war the prince Cuitlahuac the general of the army, made a difplay of 
his courage. Some brave Mexican officers fell in this expedition j 
but the rebels were reduced under the yoke, and three thoufand two 
hundred taken prilbncrs, who were facrificed, one part of them at the 
feftival Tlacaxipehualiztli, which took place in the fecond Mexican 
month ; and another part of them at the dedication of the landtuary 
Zomolli, which was rebuilt after the burning of it before mentioned, 
with greater magnificence than it was at firft. 

In the year following the royal army of the Mexicans, Tezcucans, 
and Tepanecas, let out againft the diftant province of Amatla. On their 
march, which lay over a very lofty mountain, they were attacked by a 
furious north wind, accompanied with fnow, which made great havoc 
in the army, as fome of them who were accuftomed to a mild cli¬ 
mate, and travelling almoft without cloathing, perilhed with cold, and 
others were beat down by the trees which were rooted up by the wind. 
Of the remainder of the army which continued their journey but 
feebly, to Amatla, the greater part died in battle. 

Thefe and other calamities together with the appearance of a comet 
at that time, threw all the princes of Anahuac into the utmoft confterna- 
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tion. Montezuma, who was too fuperftitious to look with indifference BO(Ht v. 
on fo uobommon a phenomenon, confulted his aftrologers upon it; but - - * 
diey being unable to divine its meaning, applied to the king of Acolhuacan, 
who was reputed able in aftrology, and in the art of divination. Thefe 
kings, although they were related, to, and perpetual allies of, each other, 
did not live in much harmony together, the king of Acolhuacan hav¬ 
ing put to death his fon Huexotzincatzin^ as we fhall fee prefen tly, pay¬ 
ing no regard to the prayers of Montezuma, who, as the uncle of that 
prince, had interfered in his behalf. For a long time paft they had 
neither met with their ufual frequency, nor confidence; but on this 
occafion the myfterious dread which feized the mind of Montezuma 
incited him to profit by the knowledge of the king Nezahualpilli, for 
which reafon he intreated him to come to Mexico to confult with him 
upon an event which appeared equally to concern them both. Neza¬ 
hualpilli went, and after having conferred, at length, with Montezu¬ 
ma, was of opinion, according to the account of hiflorians, that the 
comet predidted the future difaflers of thofe kingdoms, by the arrival 
of a new people. This interpretation, however, being unfatisfadtory 
to Montezuma, Nezahualpilli challenged him at the game of foot-ball, 
which was frequently played at even by thofe kings themfelves; and it 
was agreed between them that if the king of Mexico gained the party, 
the king of Acolhuacan (hould renounce his interpretation, adjudging 
it to be falfe; but if Nezahualpilli came off vidtor, Montezuma fhould 
acknowledge and admit it to be true; a folly though truly ridiculous in 
thofe men, to believe the truth of a predidbion could depend on the 
dexterity of the player, or the fortune bf the game; but lefs pernicious, 
however than that of the ancient Europeans, who decided on truth, 
innocence, and honour, by a barbarous duel and the fortune of arms, 
Nezahualpilli remained vidlor in the game, and Montezuma difeonfo- 
late at the lofs and the confirmation of fo fatal a prognoftic: he was 
willing, however, to try other methods, hoping to find feme more fa¬ 
vourable interpretation which might counterbalance that of the king of 
Acolhuacan, and the difgrace he had fuffered at phy: he confulted 
therefore a very famous aftrologer who was much verfed in the fuper¬ 
ftitious art of divination, by which he had rendered his name fo cele¬ 
brated in that land, and acquired fo great a refpctft, that without ever ftir- 
ring abroad from his houfc he was cpnfidcreii and confulted by the kings 
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BOOK V. themfelves as an oracle. He knowing, without doubt, what had hap- 
pened between the two kings, inftead of returning a propitious anfwer 
to his fovereign, or at lead one which was equivocal, as fuck prognol- 
ticators generally do, confirmed the fatal prophecy of-the Tezcucan. 
Montezuma was fo enraged at the anfwer, that in return he made his 
houfe be pulled to pieces, leaving the unhappy diviner buried amidfl: 
the ruins of his fanduary. 

Thefe and other iimilar prefages of the fall of that empire appear re- 
prefented in the paintings of the Americans, and are related in the hif- 
tories of the Spaniards. We are far from thinking that all that which 
has been wrote on this fubjeft is deferving of credit j but neither can 
we doubt of the tradition which prevailed among the Americans, that 
a new people totally different from the native inhabitants, were to ar¬ 
rive at that kingdom and make themfelves inafters of that country. 
There has not been in the country of Anahuac any nation more or lefs 
polifhed which has not confirmed this tradition either by verbal tef- 
timony or their own hiftories. 

It is impoffible to guefs at the origin of a tradition fo univerfal as 
this ; but the event which I am going to relate, is faid to have been 
public, and to have made a confiderable noife j to have happened alfo 
in the prefence of the two kings and the Mexican nobility. It is re- 
prefented in fome of the paintings of thofe nations, and a legal attef- 
tation of it even was fent to the court of Madrid (^). Though in com¬ 
pliance with the duty of a hiflorian, we give a place to many of the 
memorable traditions of thofe nations; on thefe, however, we leave 
our readers to form their own judgment and comments. 

SfCT Xir. PaJ>antzin, a Mexican princefs, and filler of Montezuma, was mar- 
^ftoorabie ried to the governor of Tlatelolco, and after his death lived in his palace 
Meiican * Until the year 1509, when fhe likewife died of old age. Her funeral 
pnnceft. Celebrated with magnificence fuitable to her exalted birth, the 

king her brother, and all the nobility of Mexico and Tlatelolco be¬ 
ing prefent. Her body was buried in a fubterraneous cavern, in the 
garden of the fame palace, near to a fountain where Ihe liad ufed to bathe, 
and the mouth of the cave was fliut with a ftone. The day following, 
a child of five or fix years of age happened to pafs from her mother’s 
apartment to that of the major-domo of the deceafed princefs, which 

{l) Sec Torquemada, lib, ii. cap. 91, and Betencourt, Part iii. Trat. i. cap.8. 
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jvas on the other fide of the garden j and in pafling (aw the princefs fit- book v. 
ting upon the fteps of the fountain, and heard herfelf called by her by the 
word Cocoton (/), which is a word of tendernefs ufed to children. 

The little child hot being capable, on account of its age, of refledting 
r on the ddith of the princefs, an^ thinking that (he was going to bathe 
as ufual, approached without fear, upon which (he fent the child to call 
the wife of her major-domo j the child went to call her, but the woman 
fmiling and carefling her, told her, ** My little girl, Papantzin is dead, 

** and was buried yefterday j” but as the child infilled, and pulled her 
by her gown, (lie, more to pleale, than from belief of what was told her, 
followed her; but was hardly come in fight of the princefs, when (lie 
was (eized with fuch horror that (he fell fainting to the earth. The little 
girl ran to acquaint her mother, who, with two other companions 
came out to give aflillance ; but on feeing the princefs they were fo 
aifedled with fear, that they would have fwooned away if the princefs 
herfelf had not endeavoured to comfort them, alTuring them (he was 
Hill alive. She made them call her major-domo, and charged him to 
go and bear the news to the king her brother j but he durll not under¬ 
take it, as he dreaded that the king would confider the account as a 
fable, and would punilh him with his ufual feverity for being a liar, 
without examining into the matter. Go then to Tezcuco, faid the- , 

princefs, and intreat the king Nezahualpilli, in my name, to come here 
and fee me. The major-domo obeyed, and the king having received 
the information, fet out immediately for Tlatelolco. When he arrived 
there, the princefs was in a chamber of the palace j though full of afto- 
nilhment, the king faluted her, when (lie requefted him to go to 
Mexico, to tell the king her brother that (he was alive, and had occa- 
fion to fee him, to communicate fonie things to him of the utmofl: im¬ 
portance. The king (et out for Mexico to execute her commiflion j but 
Montezuma would hardly give credit to what was told him. However, 
that he might not do injuftice to fo re(pe6table an ambaflador, he went 
along with him, and many of the Mexican nobility to Tlatelolco, and 
having entered the hall where the princefs was, he demanded of her - 
if (he was his After. ** I am, indeed, fir,” anfwered the princefs, 

** your After Papantzin, whom you buried yefterday; I am truly alive, 

{{) Cocoton means littk girl, only that it is an expreflion of more tendernefs^ 
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B OOK V. *« and wifh to relate to you what I have feen, as it deeply concerns you.” 

Upon this the two kings fat down, while all the other nobles con¬ 
tinued Handing full of admiration at what they faw. 

The princefs then began to fpeak as follows: ** After I was dead, 
or if you will not believe that I have been dead, after I remained be- 
reft of motion and of fenfe, I found myfelf fuddenly placed upon 
** an extenfive plain, to which there appeared no boundaries. In the 
middle of it I obferved a road which I afterwards faw was divided 
“ into a variety of paths, and on one fide ran a great river whoi'e wa- 
** ters made a frightful noife. As I was going to throw myfelf into the 
** river to fwiin to the oppofite bank, I faw before me a beautiful youth 
** of handfome ftature, clothed in a long habit, white as fnow, and 
dazzling like the fun j he had wings of beautiful feathers, and upon 
“ his forehead, this mark,” (in faying this the princefs made the fign 
of the crofs with her two fore fingers, “ and laying hold of my hand, 
** laid to me, Stop^ for it is not yet time to pafs this river, God loves thee^ 
** though thou knowejl it not. He then led me along by the river-fide, 
** upon the borders of which I law a great number of human Ikulls 
and bones, and heard moft lamentable groans that waked my utinoft 
“ pity. Turning my eyes afterwards upon the river, I faw fome large 
“ veflels upon it filled with men of a complexion and drefs quite dif- 
“ ferent from ours. They were fair and bearded, and carried ftand- 
ards in their hands, and helmets on their heads. The youth then 
** feid to me. It is the •will of God that thou /halt live to be a •witnefs 
“ of the revolutions ivhich are to happen to thefe kingdoms. The groans 
•which thou haji heard among thefe bones ^ are from the fouls of your 
** ancef.ors, •which are ever and •will be tormented for their crimes, 
“ The men •whom you fee coming in thefe vejfels, are thofe •who •who by 
** their arms •will make themjelves majlers of all thefe kingdoms^ and 
“ "with them vcill be introduced the knowlege of the true God, the creator 
“ of heaven and earth, uis Joon as the voar Jhall be at an end, and the 
** bath publijhed and made known •which •will •wafo a^way fin, be thou the 
** frji to receive it, and guide by thy example the natives of thy country. 
** Having fpoke this the youth difappeared, and I found myfelf re • 
palled to life j I rofe fiom the place where I lay, raifed up the Hone 
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•* of my fepulchre, and came out to the garden where I was found by book v, 

my domeftics.” 

Montezuma was ftruck with aftonifhment at the recital of fo ftrange 
an adventure, and feeling his mind diflraAed with a variety of appre- 
henhons, rofe and retired to one of his palaces which was deftined for 
occahons of grief, without taking leave of his filler, the king of Ta- 
cuba, or any one of thole who accompanied him, although Ibme of 
his flatterers, in order to conlble him, endeavoured to pcrfuade him that 
the illnefs which the princefs had fuflTered, had turned her brain. He 
avoided for ever after returning to fee her, that he might not again 
hear the melancholy prelages of the ruin of his empire. The princefs, 
it is faid,: lived many years in great retirement and abllinence. She 
was the firll who, in the year 1524, received the facred baptifm in 
Tlatelolco, and was called from that time, Donna Mania Papantzin. 

Among the memorable events, in 1510, there happened without any Sect, xn, 
apparent caufe, a fudden and furious burning of the turrets of the greater 
temple of Mexico, in a calm, lerene night; and in the fucceeding year, 
fo violent and extraordinary an agitation of the waters of the lake, that 
many houfes of the city were dellroyed, there being at the lame time 
no wind, earthquake, nor any other natural caufe to which the accident 
could be afcribed. It is faid allb, that in 1511, the figures of armed 
men appeared in the air, who fought and flew each other. Thefe 
and other fimilar phenomena, recounted by Acolla, Torquemada and 
others, are found very exactly defcribed in the Mexican and Acolhuan 
hillories. 

The confternation which thefe lad omens railed in the mind cf Mon¬ 
tezuma did not, however, turn afide his thoughts from war. His ar^ 
mies made numerous expeditions in 1508, particularly againll the Tlaf- 
calans and Huexotzincas, the AtKxchefe, Icpatepec, and Malinal tepee, 
in which they made five thoufand prilbners, which were afterwards la- 
crificed. In 1509, the war againll Xochitepec happened, that Hate having 
rebelled. In the year following, Montezuma thinking the altar for Sect. xiir. 
the facrifices too fmall, and unproportioned to the magnificence of the aitar^fo* 
temple, he caufed a proper Hone of exceflivc fize, to be Ibught for, 
which was found near to Cojoacan. After ordering it to be polilhed peditions of 
and cut, he commanded it to be brought in due form to Mexico. A ‘^eMexican*. 
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•BOOK V. number of people went to drag it along, but in paffing a wooden 
bridge over a canal, in the entry to the city, the ftone by its enormous 
weight, broke through the bridge and fell into the canal, drawing fome 
men after it, and among the reft, the high prieft, who was accompany¬ 
ing it, and fcattering incenfe. The king and the people were a good 
deal difconcerted by this misfortune ; but without giving up the un¬ 
dertaking, they drew the ftone, with prodigious labour and fatigue, out 
of the water, and brought it to the temple, where it was confecrated 
with the facrifice of all the prifoners that had been referved for this 
great feftival, which was one of the moft folemn ever celebrated by the 
Mexicans. The king invited the principal nobility of all his kingdom 
to it, and expended a great deal of his treafure in prefents which he made 
to the nobles and populace. In this fame year the confecration of the 
temple T'lamatzinco was celebrated, and alfo that of Quaxicalco, of 
which we (hall fpeak elfewhere. The vidtims facrificed at the confe¬ 
cration of thefe two edifices, and the altar of the facrifices, were, ac¬ 
cording to the account of hiftorians, twelve thoufand two hundred and 
ten, in number. 

To have been able to furnifh fuch a number of vidtims, they muft 
have been continually at war. In 1511, the Jopas rebelled, and de- 
figned to kill all the Mexican garrifon in Tlacotepec; but their inten¬ 
tions being feafonably difeovered, they were puniftied accordingly, and 
two hundred of them carried prifoners to Mexico. In 1512, an army 
' of the Mexicans marched towards the north, againft the Quitzalapa- 

nefe, and with the lofs only of ninety-five men, they made one thoufand 
and three hundred prifoners, which were alfo carried to Mexico. By 
thele and other conquefts made in the three following years, the Mexi¬ 
can empire was extended to its utmoft limits, five or fix years previous 
to its fall, to which the very great rapidity of its conquefts contributed* 
Every province, and place which was conquered, created a new enemy 
to the conquerors, who became iivipatient of the yoke to which they 
were not accuftomed, and irritated by injuries, only waited for an op¬ 
portunity of being revenged, and reftoring themfelves to their wonted li¬ 
berty. It would appear that the happinefs of a kingdom confifts not in 
the extenfion of its dominions, nor in the number of its vaftals ; but on the 
contrary, that it approaches at no time nearer to its final period, than 
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wheft on account of its vaft and unbounded extent, it can no longer book v, 
maintain the neceflary union among its parts, nor that vigour which 
is requifite to withfland the multitude of its enemies. 

The revolutions which happened at this time, in the kingdom of stcr. xiv. 
Acolhuacan, occafioned by the death of king Nezahualpilli, did not lefs 
contribute to the ruin of the Mexican empire. This celebrated king king'Neza- 
after having poflelled the throne for forty-five years, either wearied of **“*'?***’• 
governing, or troubled with melancholy, from the fatal phenomena be 
had witnellcd, left the reins of government in the hands of two of the 
royal princes, and retired to his palace of pleafure in Tezcotzinco, car¬ 
rying with him his favourite Xocotzin and a few fervants, leaving orders 
to his Ions not to leave the court, but to wait there for his farther com¬ 
mands. During the fix months of his retiren^nt, he amufed him- 
felf frequently with the exercife of the chace, and at night ufed to 
employ himfelf in obferving the heavens, and for that purpofe had con- 
ftrudted, on the terrace of his palace, a little obfervatory, -which was 
preferved for a century after, and was feen by fome Spanilh hifiorians 
who mention it. He there not only fiudied the motion and courfe 
of the ftars, but converfed with thofe who were intelligent in aftro- 
nomy: that fbience having always been in efieem among them, they ap¬ 
plied ftill more to it when excited by the examples of the great Neza- 
hualcojotl, and his ion and fuccefibr. 

After living fix months in this private manner, he returned to his 
court, ordered his beloved Xocotzin to retire with her children into 
the palace of Teepilpan, - and ihut himlelf up in the palace of his ufual 
refidence, without letting himfelf be feen by any perfon but one of 
his confidents, defigning to conceal his death in imitation of his fa¬ 
ther. Accordingly, neither the time nor the circumftances of his 
4 eath have ever been known. All that is certain is, that he died in 
15x6, and that before his death he commanded his confidents who 
were about him to bum his body fecretly. From hence it happened 
that many erf" the vulgar, and even feveral of the nobles, were per., 
iuaded that he was not dead, but had returned to the kingdom of Ama- 
cpiemecan where his ancefeors fprung^, as he had frequently refolved 
It) do. 
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BOOK V. In matters of religion he was of the fame opinion with his great 

' father Nezahualcojotl. He fecretly defpifed the worfliip of the idols, 

although he appeared to conform to it with the people. He refembled 
his father alfo in his great zeal for the laws, and in the rigorous admi- 
niftration of juftice, of which he afforded a llriking example in the 
laft years of his reign. There was a law which forbid, on pain of 
death, the fpeaking of indecent words in the royal palace. One of 
the princes his fons, who was named Huexotzincalzon, to whom he 
bore more affeftion than to any of the reft, not lefs on account of his 
difpofition, and the virtues which fhone out even in his youth, than 
of his having been the firft born of his fons by his favourite Xocotzin, 
violated this law j but the words made ufe of by the prince were ra¬ 
ther the effedl of youthful indiferetion than of any culpable intention. 
The king was informed of it by one of his miftrelfes to whom the 
words had been addrefled. He enquired of her if they had been fpoke 
before any other perfbns, and finding that the prince’s tutors had been 
prefent, he retired to an apartment of his palace, deftined for occafions 
of mourning and grief. There he fent for the tutors to examine them. 
They being afraid of meeting with fevere punifhment if they concealed 
the truth, confelled it openly, but at the fame time endeavoured 
to exculpate the prince, by laying, that he neither knew the perfon to 
whom he fpoke, nor that the words were obfeene. But notvvithftand- 
ing their reprefentations, he ordered the prince to be immediately ar- 
refted, and the fame ^ay pronounced fentence of death upon him. 
The whole court was aftonilhed at fo rigorous a judgment, the nobles 
pleaded with prayers and tears in his behalf, and the mother of the 
prince hcrfelf, relying on the king’s particular alFedtion for her, pre- 
fented herfelf as a plaintiff before him, and in order to move him to 
compalfion, led all her children along with her. But neither reafon-r 
ing, prayers, nor tears, could bend the king. “ My fon,” he faid, 
** has violated the law. If I pardon him, it will be faid, the laws are 
** not binding upon every one. I will let my fubjedts know that no 
** one will be pardoned a tranfgrefllon, as 1 do not even pardon the fon 
. ** whom I dearly love.” The queen pierced with tlie moft lively griefs 
and defpairing of being able to (hake the conftancy of the king, told 
him, ** Since you have banilhed from your heart all the affedlions of a 
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father and a hufband for fo flight a caufe, why do you hefitate to put rnc BOOK v., v 
** to death and thefeyoung princes whom I have borne to you ?” The king ^ 

then with a grave ^edt commanded her to retire, as the cafe was with¬ 
out a remedy. The difappointed queen retreated to her apartment, and 
there, in company with feme of her attendants who went to confole 
her, abandoned herfelf to grief. In the mean while, thofe who were 
charged with the puniflunent of the prince, continued to delay it, that 
time might foften the rigour of juflice, and give opportunity for the 
return of parental afieflion and mercy; but the king perceiving their 
intention, commanded that they fliould immediately do their duty, 
which accordingly followed, to the general difpleafure of the kingdom^ 
and the utmofl: diigufl: to Montezuma, not only on account of the re¬ 
lation between himfelf and the prince, but likewife of the interfer-r 
cnce which he made in the prince’s flivour, having been unfuccefsful ia 
procuring a repeal of the fentence. After the punifhment was exe¬ 
cuted, the king fliut himfelf up for forty days in a hall, without let¬ 
ting himfelf be feen by any one, while he fecretly vented his grief, 
and made the door of his fen’s apartment be clofed up with a wall, to 
hide from his fight any remembnmcer of his forrows. 

' His feverity in punifhing tranlgrelTors was compenfated by the com- 
paflion which he Ihewed for the accidental diflrelfes of any of his fubjedts. 

There was a window in his palace which looked towards^ the markets 
place, covered with blinds, from which he ufcd to obferve, without being 
feen, the people that afifembled there} and whenever he few any ill 
clothed woman he made her be called, and after informing himfelf 
of her life and condition, he fupplied her with what was neceflary for 
herfelf and family if fee had any. Every day at his palace alms were 
given to the fiek and to orphans. There was an hoipital at Tezcuco 
for all thofe who had loft their eycfight in war, or had become 
from any other caufe unfit for fervice, where they were fupported at tho 
royal expence, according to their ftations, and frequently vifited by the 
king himfelf. In fuch beneficent adts a great part of his revenues was 
expended. 

The genius and talents of this king have been highly extoHed by the 
hiftorians of that kirjgdom. He endeavoured to imitate, both in his 
ftudies and in the eondudt of his life, the example of his father, and 
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HOOK V. hls refcniblance to him vas remarkable. The glory of the Chechc- 
niccan kings may be faid to have ended with him, as the difcord which 
took place among his children, diminiflied the fplendour of the court, 
wtrakcned the force of the ftate, and tended to bring on its final ruin. 
Nezahualpilli did not declare who was to be his fucceflbr in the crown, 
which all his anceflors had done. We are ignorant, however, of the 
motive tlaat caufed this omiffion, and which proved fo prejudicial to the 
kingdom of Acolhuacan. 

fi a c T. XV, As foon as tlie fupreme council of the deceafed king were certain of 
fn^ihc'king- death, they conlidered it neceflary to eledt a fucceflbr to him in 
rtoin of .\cc.i- imitation of the Mexicans. They aflembled therefore in order to de¬ 
liberate on a point of fuch importance, and the oldeft and mofl: rcf- 
pedlable perfon among them taking the lead in the aflembly, reprefent- 
cd the great difafters v/hich might accrue to the fliate of Acolhuacan, 
if the eledbion was retarded: he was of opinion, that the crown fell 
to the prince Cacamatzin j fince, befides his prudence and his cou¬ 
rage, he was the firft-born of the firft Mexican princefs whom the late 
king married. All the other counfellors concurred in this opinion, 
which was in itfelf fo jufl and came.from a perfon of fuch authority. 
The princes who waited in a hall adjoining for the refolution of the 
counfel, were defired to enter there to hear it. When th^ were all in¬ 
troduced, the principal feat was given to Cacamatzin, who was a youth 
of twenty-two years, and his brothers Coanocotzin, who was twenty, 
and Ixthilxochitl who was eighteen, were placed on each fide of him. 
The fame aged counfellor, who had firft addreffed the aflembly, then 
rofe, and declared that the refolution of the council, which included alfo 
that of the kingdom, was to give the crown to Cacamatzin^ on account 
of the right of primogeniture. Ixtlilxochitl, who was an ambitious 
and enterprifing youth, oppofed it, by faying, that if the -king was 
really dead, he would certainly have named his fucceflbr } that his not 
having done it was a clear evidence of his life, and while the lawful 
fovercign was living it was criminal in his fubjedts to name a fucceflbr. 
The council who knew the difpofition of Ixtlilxochitl, durft not openly 
contradict him, but defired Coanocotzin to deliver his opinion. This 
prince approved and confirmed the determination of the council, and 
pointed out the inconveniencies which would enfua if the execution of 
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it was delayed. He was coQtradided, and taxed with being light and bqo^ y. 
inconhderate by Ixtlilxochitl, and that he could not perceive while he em- 
braced fuch an opinion that he was favouring ,the dehgns of Montezuma, 
who was much inclined to Cacamatzin, and ufed his endeavours to put 
him on the throne, becaufe he truAed he would find in him a king of 
wax, to whom he might give what form he pleaied. ** It js by no 
means reafonable, dear brother,” replied Coanocotzin, ** to oppofe 
“ a refolution which is fo prudent and fo juft; are you not aware that 
** if Cacamatzin was not to be king, the crown would belong not to 
** you but to me.” “ It is true,” faid Ixtlilxochitl, if the right of 
** fucceflion is to be determined by age only, the crown is due to Ca- 
** camatz^, and in failure of him tp you ; but if regard is paid, as it . 

ought to be, to courage, to me it belongs.” The counfcllors per¬ 
ceiving that the princes were growing gradually more vehement and 
warm in their altercation, impofed lilence on them both, and difmiflfed 
the aftembly. 

The two princes went to their mother the queen Xpcotzin to con¬ 
tinue their cavil, while Cacamatzin accompanied by many of the nobi¬ 
lity, let out immediately for Mexico to inform Montezuma of what 
had happened, and to demand his afhftance. Montezuma, who, befides 
the attachment he had to the prince, faw the juft ice of his cIj^, and 
the confent of the nation to it, advifed him in die firft place to lecure 
the royal treafures, and prqniifed to fettle the difpute with his brother^ 
and to employ the Mexican arms in his behalf if negpciations for that 
purpofe fhould not prove fufficient. ' 

Ixtlilxochitl, as foon as he knew of the departure pf Cacamatzin, 
and forefaw the confequences of his application to Montezuma, fet out 
from court with all his partizans, and went to the ftates which belong¬ 
ed to his tutors in the mountains of Meztitlan. Coanocotzin fent im¬ 
mediate advice to Cacamatzin to return without delay to Tezcuco, and 
make ufe of that favourable opportunity for being crowned. Cacamat- 
zifi availed himfelf of this wife counfel, and came to the court accom¬ 
panied by Cuitlahuazin the brother of Montezuma, and lord of Izta- 
palapan, and many of the Mexican nobility. Cuitlahuazin, without 
loling any time, aflembled the Tezcucan nobility in the Huei 5 tecpaht 
or the great palace of the king of Acolhuacan, and prefented prince 
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BOOK V. Cacamatzin to be acknowledged by them as their lawful Ibvereign. He 
^ was received as fuch by them all, and the day for the ceremony of the 
coronation was fixed; but this was interrupted by intelligence arriving 
at court, that the prince Ixtlilzochitl was defcending from the moun¬ 
tains of Meztitlan at the head of a great army. 

This turbulent youth as foon as he arrived at Meztitlan, alTembled 
all the lords of the places fituated in thofe great mountains, and made 
them acquainted with his defigh of oppofing his brother Cacamatzin, 
pretending that it was his zeal for the honour and liberty of the Cheche- 
mecan and Acolhuan nations which moved him ; that it would be dif- 
graceful, and even dangerous, to pay obedience to a king, fo pliant to 
the will of the monarch of Mexico ; that the Mexicans had forgot what 
they owed to the Acolhuan nation, and were defirous of increafing 
their unjuft ufurpations with the kingdom of Acolhuacan ; tliat he for 
his part was refolvcd to exert all the courage which God had given 
him, to defend and fave his country from the tyranny of Montezuma. 
With thefe arguments, which were probably fuggefted to him by his 
tutors, he fo fired the minds of thofe lords, that they all profefled 
themfelves willing to ferve him with all their forces, and railed fo many 
troops that when the prince defeended from the mountains his army it 
Is laid amounted to upwards of one hundred thoufand men ; whether 
it was from the dread of his power, or from an inclination to favour his 
pretenfions, he was well received in all the places through which he 
pafted. He fent an embafly from Tepepolco to the Otompanefe, com¬ 
manding them to do obedience to him as their proper king; but they 
replied, that as Nczahualpilli was dead, they would acknowledge no 
other ibvereign than Cacamatzin, who had been peaceably accepted at 
court, and was already In pofleifion of the throne of Acolhuacan. 
This anfwer fo exafperated the prince, that he went in great wrath 
againft their city. The Otompanefe met him in order of battle ; but 
although they for feme time refifted the army of their enemy, they 
were at laft vanquiihed, and their city was taken by the prince. The 
. lord himfelf of Otompan fell among the (lain, which accident icon 
accelerated the victory. 

This event threw Cacamatzin and all his court into the utmoft un- 
eafinefs, fearing the enemy might even befiege the capital; he prepared 
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fortifications ag^nft them; but the prince being contented with feeing BOOK v, 
himfelf refpe< 9 :ed and feared^ did not move from Otompan j but placed 
guards on the roads, with orders, however, to hurt no perfon, to hin¬ 
der no individuals from pafling from the court to any other place, and 
to Ihew refpcift and civility to all pailengers of rank. Cacamatzin, 
knowing the forces, and the refolutions of his brother, and confidering 
it would be better for him to facrifice even a great part of his kingdom 
than to lofe it altogether, with the confent of his brother Coanacotzin, 
difpatched an embafi^ to treat of an accommodation with him. He 
fent to tell him, that he might, if he chofe, retain all the dominions in 
the mountains, as he was contented with the court and the territory 
of the plain; that he was willing alfo to fhare the revenues of his 
kingdom with his brother Coanacotzin; but at the fame time he re- 
quefted him to drop every other pretenfion, and not to difturb the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity, v The prince anfwered, that his brothers might adt as 
they thought proper; that he was pleaied that Cacam&tzin was in pof- 
fefiion of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, that he had no defigns againil; 
him nor againft the ftate j that he had no other view in maintaining 
his army than to oppofe the ambitious defigns of the Mexicans, who 
had given grounds for the greatefl diiguft and fufpicions to his father 
Nezahualpilli; that if at that time the kingdom was divided for the 
common intereft of the nation, he hoped to fee it again united ; that 
above all things it was necefl'ary to guard againft falling into the fnares 
of the crafty Montezuma. Ixtlilxochitl was not deceived in his diffi¬ 
dence of Montezuma, as this king was the very perfon who, as we 
ffiall find hereafter, gave the unfortunate Cacamatzin into the hands of 
the Spaniards, in fpite of the attachment fie pretended to him. 

This agreement being made wdth his brother, Cacamatzin remained 
in peaceable polleffion of the crown of Acolhuacan ; but with greatly 
diminiflied dominions, as he had ceded a very confiderable part of the 
kingdom. Ixtlilocxhitl kept his troops conftantly in motion, and 
frequently appeared with his army in the environs of Mexico, daring 
Montezuma to a fingle combat with him. But this king was no lon¬ 
ger in a ftate fit to accept fuch a challenge. The fire which he had 
• in his youth had already began to die away with age, and domeftic lux¬ 
ury had enervated his mind; nor would it have been prnJent to have 
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BOOK V, expofed himfelf to ft rencounter of this kind with fo adventurous a 
^ youth who bad already, by fccrct negociations, drawn over a great part 
of the Mexican provinces to his intereft. The Mexicans, however, 
frequently engaged with that army, being fometimes vanquilhed, and 
at other times victorious. In one of thole battles a relation Of the king 
of Mexico Was taken prifoner, who had gone out to the war with an 
exprefs relblution to make a prifoner of the prince, and to carry him 
bound to Mexico according to a promife which he had made to Mon¬ 
tezuma. Ixtlilxochitl knew of this boallful promile, and in order to 
be felly revenged, commanded him to be bound and covered with dry 
reeds, and burned alive in the fight of the whole army. 

In the courle of our hiftory it will appear how much this turbulent 
prince contributed to the fuccefs of the Spaniards, who began about 
this time to make their appearance on the coall of the Gulf of Mexico: 
but before we undertake the relation of a war which totally reverfcd 
the order of thole kingdoms, it will be necellary to give fome ac¬ 
count of the religion, the government, the arts, and manners of the 
Mexicans. 
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Deduced from the Beginning of the Thirtccath Gentuiy. 

Ilhuicatl^iTlacapantzih. 
about A. D; | 

1220. I 

HuitziHhuitl^ the Elder* 

Opochtli—Atozoztli# 

I 

Acamapltzin, 
t*irit King of Mexico* 

_ I . 


, Huitzilihuitl, 
Second K. of Mexico; 

1 


Chimalpopoca, Tezozomo6lli=MatlaIatzih| 


Third K. of Mexico. 


l^itlalchih uatzin, Moteuczoma^huicamiiia^ 
mother of Neza- Fifth King of Mexico* 
hualcojotl, K;of 
Alcolhuacan* 


hts niece. 


^coatl. 

Fourth K* of Mexied* 
Matlalatxin 


r — 

Ttotzocatziti# 

I 


Axflincatly 
Sixth K Mexico* 


Tizoc, 

Seventh K* of Mexico* 


Ahuitzotly 

Eighth K* of Mexico^; 


N. wife of Neza- Xocoizin, wife 
hualpilli K, of Acol- of Nezahual- 
huacan* pilli. 

- 1 -~ 


Ixtlalcuechahuacy 
Lord of Tollan. 


Moteuezoma Xocojotzin^rzMiahuaxochitl; Cuitlahuatzin, 


Ninth K. of Mexico. 


Miahuaxochid, wife 
to her uncle king 
Moteuezoma* 


Tenth K* of Mexico* 


Ahuitzotl. 

Quauhtemotzifl^ 
Eleventh K* <)f 
Mexico* 


Tlacahuepan Johualicahuatzin; 
or, Don Pedro Motezuma, 

Don Diego Luis lhuiteroo£lzin 
Motezuma. Married in Spain 
with Donna Francifea de la Cu- 
eva; of whom the counts of 
Motezuma and Tula, theVif- 
counts of lluca, &c; are de« 
feended. 


Tecuichpotzib; or, Doniia Elizabeta Mo- 
tezuma, wife of King Cuitlahuatzin^ her 
uncle; and King Quauhtemotzin, her 
coufin; and afterwards fucccflively of thfee 
noblh Spaniards, of whom the two cele¬ 
brated houfes of Cano Motezuma and 
Andrea Motezuma are defeendedt 
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BOOK VI. 


T’As Religion of the Mexicans: namely» their Godsy ^emples^ Priejlsf Sa¬ 
crifices ^ and Offerings: their Fajls and AufieritieSy their Chronology, 
Calendary and Fejiivals j their Ceremonies upon the Birth of Chil¬ 
dren, at Marriages, and Funerals. 


T he religion, government, and (Economy of a ftateare the three BOOK vi. 

things which , chiefly form the charadler of a nation, and with¬ 
out being acquainted with thele, it is impofllble to have a perfect idea 
of the genius, difpofitions, and knowledge of any people whatever. 

The religion of the Mexicans, of which we are to give an account in 
this book, was a heap of errors, of fuperftitions, and cruel rites. Such 
weaknefTes of the human mind, of which we have had but too many 
examples even in the moft enlightened nations of antiquity, are inlepa- 
rable from every religion that takes its iburce in the fantaftical ima¬ 
ginations and fears of mankind. If we compare, as we (hall do in 
another place, the religion of the Greeks and Romans with that of the 
Mexicans, we fliall find the former more fuperftitious and ridiculous, 
the latter more cruel. Thefe celebrated nations of ancient Europe, 
from the unfavourable opinion which they entertained of the power of 
their gods, multiplied their number to excefs, confined their influence 
within narrow bounds, imputed to them the moft atrocious crimes, 
and ftained their worfliip with the mofl: fcandalous impurities •, for 
which they have been juftly reproached by the advocates of Chriftianity. 

The Mexicans imagined their gods more perfeft, and in their, worfliip, 
however fuperftitious it might be, there was nothing repugnant to 
decency. 

The Mexicans had fome idea, though a very imperfect one, of a 
fupreme, abfolute, and independent Being, to whom they acknow¬ 
ledged to owe fear and adoration. They reprefented him in no external gion. 
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BOOK VI. form, 'becaufe they believed him to be invifible i and named him only 
by the common appellation of God, in thdr language. Heotlt a word 
relembling ftill more in its meaning than in its pronunciation the 
’Tbeos of the Greeks: but they applied to him certain epithets which 
were highly exprcffivc of the grandeur and |)ower which they con¬ 
ceived him to poflefs. They called him Ipalnemoani, that is. He by 
whom we live; and *Ttoque Nabuaquet He who has all in himlelf. 
But their knowledge and worlhip of this fupreme Being was obfcured 
and in a manner loll in the crowd of deities invented by ^eir fu|)er- 
llition. 

They believed in an evil Ipirit, the enemy of mankind, which Aey 
called Ttlacatecolototl, or Rational Owl, and faid that he often appeared 
to men for the purpofe of terrifying or doing them Mi injury. 

Widi refpei^ to the ibul, the barbarous Otomies^ as th^ tell us, be¬ 
lieved that it died together with die body : while the Mexicans, with 
all 'the other polilhed nations of Anahuac, conlidered it as immortal; 
allowing, at the &me time, that bleding cf immortality to the ibuls of 
brutes, and not rellraining it to rational beings alone (^r). 

They dillinguilhed three places for the fouls when tfeparated from 
the bo(fy. Thole of ibldiers who died in battle or in captivity among 
their enemies, and thole of women who died in labour, went to the 
houfe of the fun, whom they conlidered as die Prince of Glory, where 
they led a life of endlefs delight; where, every day, at the firll ap¬ 
pearance of the fun’s rays they hailed his birth with rejoicings j and 
with dancing, and the mulic of inllruments and of voices, at¬ 
tended him to his meridian; there they met the fouls of the women, 
and with the '£ime fellivity accompanied him to his letting. If reli¬ 
gion is intended only to lerve the purpoles of government, as has been 
imagined by moll of the free-thinkers of our times, furely thofe na¬ 
tions could not fofge a lyllem of belief better calculated to infpirc their 
<lbldiers with courage than one which promifed fo hi^ a reward after 
their death. Th^ next fuppoled that thefe Ipirits after four years of 
that glorious life, went to animate clouds, and birds of beautiful fea¬ 
thers and of fweet fong; but always at liberty to rife again to heaven, 

>(a) The ideas here flfcribcd to the Mexicans, with refpc6l to the fouls of brutes, will appear 
more fully when we (hall come to Ipeak of their funeral rites. 
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people of Tlafcak believed that the foals of perfons of raok wcii{« 

after their death, to inhabit the bodies of beautiful and fweet finging 

birds, and thofo of the nobler quadrupeds; while the fouls of ioforior 

perfons were fuppofod to pafs into weaxles, beetles, and fuch other 

meaner animals. Whence we fee that the abflird ^dlem of the Pytha- 

goretm tranlmigration, which has been fo firmly fotded, and fo widely 

propagated throughout the countries of the Eail, has not wanted its 

advpcates m thofo of the Weft (i). The fouls of thofo that were 

drowned, or ftruck by lightning, of thofo who died by dropfy, tu- - 

mors, wounds, and other fuch difoafos, went, as the Mexicans believed, 

along with the fouls of chddren, at leaft cf thofo which were lacri- 

ficed to TYaAc the god of water, to a cool and ddightful place, called 

‘Ilalocant where that god refided, and where th^ were to enjoy the mofi 

delicious repafts, with every odier kind of pkafure. In inner part 

of the greater temple of Mexico there was a psurticular place where 

they fuppofod that cmi a certain day of die year all the children which 

had been focrificed to 7 ' 42 /sr, came, and invifibly afiifted at the ceremo^ 

ny. The Mtzteeas had a perfuafion, that a great cavern in a lofty moan* 

tain, in their province, was the entrance into paradifo ; and their nobles 

and great men, therefore, always took care to be buiied near the ca-f 

vern, in order to be nearer that place of delight. Laftly, the third 

place allotted for the fouls of thofo who fufiered any other kind of 

death, was the MiSllany or hell, which they conceived to be a place 

of utter darknels, in which reigned a god, called MiStlantenBli (lord 

of hell), and a goddefs named MiSlamihuatl. I am of opinion that 

they believed hell to be a place in the centre of the earth (r); but 

they did not imagine that the fouls underwent any other puniftiment 

there than what tb^ fuffered from the darknefs of their abode. 

(^) Who would believe that a fydem fo prepofterous and Improbable as that of the Pytha¬ 
gorean tranfmigration, (hould be fupported by a philofopher of the enlightened eighteenth 
century. Yet it has been ferioufly maintain^ lately, by a Frenchman, in a book printed 
at Paris, under the title of “ I'hc Year Two thoufand four hundred and forty.** 

{c) Df. Siguenaa was of opinion, that the Mexicans placed hell in the northern part of the 
earth ; as the fame word MiHlampm^ fignified tovjords the Norths ai>d to^var^Ji Hcl/» But, I rather 
ahink they placed it in the center, for that is the meaning of the name of Tialxicca^ which they 
gave to the temple of the god of hell. After all it is poifible that the Mexicaus themfelves 
Alight hold diftcrent opinions upon the fubjc6t. 

Ii2 The-;: 
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The Mexicans, with all other civilized nations, had a clear tradition, 
though fomewhat corrupted by fable, of the creation of the world, of 
the univerfal deluge, of the confufion of tongues, and of the difper- 
fion of the people j and had adtually all thefe events reprefen ted in their 
pictures (</). They faid, that when mankind were overwhelmed with 
the deluge, none were preferved but a man called Coxcox (to whom 
others give the name of T’eoctpaSili), and a woman called Xocbiquetzal^ 
who faved themfelves in a little bark, and having afterwards got to 
land upon a mountain called by them Colbuacan, had there a great 
many children : that thefe children were all born dumb, until a dove 
from a lofty tree imparted to them languages, but differing fo much 
that they could not underfland one another. The Tlafcalans pretend* 
ed that the men who furvived the deluge were transformed into apes, 
but recovered fpeech and reafon by degrees (e ). 

Among all the deities worfhipped by the Mexicans, and which were 
very numerous, although not near fo much fo as thofe of the Romans, 
there were thirteen principal and greater gods, in honour of whom 
they confecrated that number. We (hall give an account of what we 
have found in the Mexican mythology with refpedt to thefe and the 
other gods, without regard to the pompous conjectures and abfurd lyf- 
tem of Cav. Boturini. 

Tezcatlipoca. This was the greateft god adored in thefe countries, 
after the invihble God, or fupreme Being, whom we have already men* 
tioned. His name means Shining Mirror^ from one that was affixed 
to his image. He was the god of providence, the foul of the world, 
the creator of heaven and earth, and matter of all things. They re- 
prefented him always young, to denote that no length of years ever 
diminittied his power; they believed that he rewarded with various 
benefits the jutt, and punifhed the wicked with difeafes and other af¬ 
flictions. They placed ttone feats in the corners of the ttreets, for 
that god to reit upon when he chofe it, and upon which no perfbn 
was ever allowed to fit down. Some faid, that he had defcended from 

{d) Their idea of the delug’c appears from the reprefentation in the plate annexed, which 
is copied from an original painting of the Mexicans. 

(e) For an account of the opinions of the Miztecas and other nations of America, with 
rfefpedl to the creation of the world, I mull refer the reader to Father Gregorio Garcia, a Do* 
iminican, in his work entitled, The Orlg'n of the Indians* 

heaven 
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heaven by a rope made of fpiders webs, and had perfecuted and driven book vk 
from thefe countries, the grand-prieft of Tula ^i^t%alcoatl^ who was 
afterwards confecrated as a god,^ 

His principal image-was of teotetl (divine Hone) which is a black 
ihining ftone like black marble, and was richly drelTed. It had gol¬ 
den ear-rings, and from the under lip hung a cryftal tube, within 
which was a green feather, or a turquoife ftone, which at firft fight 
appeared to be a gem. His hair was tied with a. golden ftring, from 
the end of which hung an ear of the lame metal, with the appearance 
of afcending fmoke painted on it, by which they intended to reprefent 
the prayers of the diftrefted. The whole breaft was covered with 
mafty gold. Ho had bracelets of gold upon both his arms, an emerald 
in the navel, and in his left hand a golden fan,, fet round with beauti¬ 
ful feathers, and polilhed like a mirror, in which, they imagined he 
faw every thing that happened in the world; At other times to de¬ 
note his juftice, they reprefented. him fitting on a bench covered withi 
a red cloth, upon which were drawn the figures of Ikulls, and other 
bones of the dead:; upon his left arm a Ihield with four arrows, and 
his right lifted in the attitude of throwing a Ipear: his body dyed 
black, and-his head crowned with quail-feathers,. 

CmeteuBli and Omecibuatl The former was a god, and the lat¬ 

ter a goddefs,. who they pretended' dwelt in a magnificent city, in hea¬ 
ven, abounding with delights^ and there watched over the world, and 
gave to mortals their wilhes: Ometeudili to men, and Omecibuatl to 
women. They had a tradition that this goddefs having had many chil¬ 
dren in heaven, was delivered of a knife of flint ; upon which her 
children in a rage threw it to the. earth, from which when it fell, 
fprung fixteen hundred heroes,, who, knowing their high origin* and 
having no fervants, all mankind having periftied in a general calamity, 

(^) agreed to fend an embafly to their mother, to intreat her to grant 
them power to create men to ferve them. The mother anfwered, that, 
if they had had more exalted fentiments, they would baxT-made them-^ 

(/*) They Ukewife gave thefe gods the names of Citlallafnac^ and Citlallcue^ upon account c 
of the flars, 

(^) Thefe people, as we (hall mention in another place, beliered that the earth had fuficred 
three great univerfal calamities by which all mankind had been dedroyed. 

felvc8> 
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felves worthy to live with her eternally in heaven : but fincc they chofe 
to abide upon the earth, flie defired them to go to MiBlanteu£ilif god 
of hell, and alk of him one of the bones of the men that had died ; to 
fprinkle this with their own blood, and from it they would have a 
man and a woman who would afterwards nmltiply. At the feme 
time fhe warned them to be upon their guard agadnil MiSllanUuSltit 
who after giving the bone might fuddenly repent. With thefe in- 
Rrudions from his mother, Xolotl, one of the heroes, went to hell, 
and after obtaining what he ibught, began to run towards the upper 
furface of the earth : upon which MiSilanteu&ti enraged purfued him^ 
but being unable to come up with him, returned to hell. Xolotl in 
his precipitate flight Humbled, and falling broke the bone into unequal 
pieces. Gathering them up again, he continued his courie till he ar¬ 
rived at the place where his brothers awaited him; when they put the 
fragments into a veflel, and fprinkled them with their blood which 
they drew from diH^rent parts of their bodies. Upon the fourth day 
they beheld a boy, and continuing to fprinkle with blood for three 
days more, a girl was likewife formed. They were both configned to 
the care of Xolotl to be brought, up, who fed them with the milk of 
the thiftle. In that way, they believed the recovery of mankind was 
efittf^ed at that time. Thence took its rife, as they affirmed, the prac¬ 
tice of drawing blood from different parts of the body, which as we 
fhall fee was fb common anoong thefe nations: and they believed the 
differences in the feature of men to have been occahoned by the in- 
equally of the pieces of the bone. 

Cihuacohuatt (weman ferpent) called likewife ^ilaztli. This they 
belkved to have been the firft woman that had children in the world ) 
and fhe had always twins. She was efeeemcd a great goddefe, and they 
feid that fhe would frequently fhew herfelf, carrymg a child in a cradle 
upon her back. 

^onatricU and MeziU^ names of the fun and moon, both deified by 
thefe nation^ They feid, that after the recovery and multiplication 
of mankind, each of the above mentioned heroes or demigods, had a- 
mong the men, his fervants and adherents; and that there being no 
fun, the one that had been, having come to an end, the heroes affem- 
bled in Teotihuacan around a great fire, and feid to the men that the 

firft 
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firft of tliem that &ovild throw himfelf into the fire would have the book vi. 
glory to becomo a fun. Forthwith one of the men, more intrepid 
than the reft, called Nanahuaztin, threw hinafelf into the flames, and 
defcended to hell. In the interval while they all remained cxpedUng 
the event, the heroes made wagera with the quails, locufts, and other 
animals, about the place of :the Iky where the fun would firft appear ; 
and the animals being miftaken in their conjectures were immediately 
fitcnificed. At lopgth the fun arole in that quarter which from that 
timef(M*watd hasfbeen called the Levant ^ but he had fcaroely rHen 
above the horizon when he ftqpped ; which the heroes perceiving, fent 
to defire him to continue his courie. The fun replied, that he would 
not, until he ihould lee them all put to death. The heroes were no 
lefs enraged than terrified by that anfwer: upon which one of them 
named CttH^ ^teking his bow and three arrows, (hot one at the fun 
but the fun fitVed himfelf by ftooping. Citli aimed two other arrows, 
but in vain. The fun enraged turned back the laft arrow, and fixed 
it in the forehead of Citlif who inftantly expired. The reft intimi¬ 
dated by the fate of their brother, and unable to cope with the fun, 
refolved to die by the hands of Xolotl, who after killing all his bro¬ 
thers, put an end to his own life. The heroes before they died left 
■their cloaths to their lervants; and fince the conqueft of theft coun¬ 
tries by the Spaniards, certain ancient garments have been found, 
which were prcftrved by the Indians with extraordinary veneration, 
under a belief that they had them by inheritance from thoft ancient 
heroes. The men were aflfeCted with great melancholy upon lofing 
their mafters; but Tezcatlifoca commanded one of them to go to the 
houft of the fun, and from thence to bring mufic to celebrate his fcf- 
tival: he told him that for his journey which was to be by fta, he 
would prepare a bridge of whales and tortoifts, and defired him to fing 
iklways as he went, a long which he gave him. This the Mexicans 
fiud, was the origin of the mufic and dancing with which they cele- 
4>rated the feftivals of their gods. They afcribed the daily lacrifice 
which they made of quails to the fun, to that which the heroes made 
•of thoft birds; and the barbarous fiicrifices of human vi<ftims, ft com¬ 
mon afterwards in theft countries, they afcribed to the example of Xa- 
htl with his ibrethren. 

They 
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They told a fimilar fable of the origin of the moon. Tezcoclztecaly 
another of thofe men who ailembled in ^eotihuacaity following the ex- 
.ample of Nanahuatzin, threw himfelf into the fire: but the flames 
being fomewhat lefs fierce, he turned out lefs bright, and was tranf- 
formed into the moon. To thefe two deities they confecrated thofe 
two femous 'temples eredted in the plain of ‘Teotihuacan, of which we 
(hall give an account in another place. 

^etzakoatl. (Feathered ferpent.) This was among the Mexicans, 
and all the other nations of Anabuac, the god of the air. He was faid 
to have once been high-prieft of I'ula. They figured him tall, big, and 
of a fair complexion, with an open forehead, large eyes, long black 
hair, and a diick beard. From a love of decency, he wore always a 
long robe; he was fo rich that he had palaces of filver and precious 
Rones; he was thought to polTefs the greateft induftry, and to have in¬ 
vented the art of melting metals and cutting gems. He was fuppofed 
to have had the mod profound wifdom, which he difplayed in the 
laws which he left to mankind ; and above all to have had the mod 
rigid and exemplary manners. Whenever he intended to promulgate 
n law in his kingdom, he ordered a crier to the top of the mountain 
*Tzatzitepec (the hill of (houting) near the city of Tula, whole voice 
was heard at the didance of three hundred miles. In his time, the 
corn grew fo ftrong that a Angle ear was a load for a man : gourds 
were as long as a man’s body: it was unneceflary to dye cotton, for it 
grew naturally of all colours : and all other fruits and feeds were in 
ihe fame abundance and of extraordinary fize. Then too there was an 
incredible number of beautiful and fweet finging birds. All his fubjeCts 
were rich, and to fum up all in one word, the Mexicans imagined as 
much happinefs under the priedhood of ^etzalcoatly as the Greeks 
•did under the reign of Saturn, whom this Mexican god likewile relem- 
bled in the exile which he fuffered. Amidd all this profperity, Tez- 
catlipoca, I know not for what realbn, wifhing to drive him from that 
■country, appeared to him in the form of an old man, and told him 
that it Wiis the will of the gods that he (hould be taken to the king- 
(dom of Tlapalla. At the fame time he offered him a beverage, which 
J^ttzalcoatl readily accepted, in hopes of obtaining that immortality 
after which he a^ired. He had no fooner drank it than he felt him- 

Iclf 
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felf fo ftrongly inclined to go to Tlapalla, that he fet out immediately, BOOK vi. 
accomjwnied by many of his fubjedts, who, on the way, entertained ' ' * 

him with, mufic. Near the city of ^auhtitian he felled a tree with 
ftones, which remained fixed in the trunk: and near Tlalnepantla he 
l^d his hand upon a (lone and left an impreffion, which the Mexicans 
fhewed the Spaniards after the conqueft. Upon his arrival at Cholula, 
the citizens detained him, and made him take upon him the govern¬ 
ment of their city. Befides the decency and fweetnefs of his manners, 
the averfion he Ihewed to all kinds of cruelty, infomuch that he 
could not bear to hear the very mention of war, added much to the 
affedtion entertained for him by the inhabitants of Cholula. To him 
they faid they owed their knowledge of melting metals, their laws by 
which they were ever afterwards governed, the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion, and even, as fome affirmed, the arrangement of their 
feafons and calendar. 

After being twenty years in Cholula, he refolved topurfue his jour¬ 
ney to the imaginary kingdom of I'lapalla, carrying along with him 
four noble and virtuous youths. In the maritime province of Coatza- 
coalco, he difmiffed them, and defired them to affure the Cholulans 
that he would return to comfort and diredt them. The Cholulans 
out of refpedt to their beloved ^etzalcoatl, put the reins of govern¬ 
ment into the hands of thofe young men. Some people faid that he 
fuddenly difappeared, others that he died upon that coaft; but, how¬ 
ever it might be, ^etzalcoatl was confecrated as a god by the I'ol- 
tccas of Cholulan, and made chief guardian of their city, in the cen¬ 
ter of which, in honour of him, they raifed a great eminence and built 
a fandtuary upon it. Another eminence with a temple, was after¬ 
wards eredted to him in Tula. From Cholula his worffiip was pro¬ 
pagated over all that country, where he was adored as the god of the 
air. He had temples in Mexico, and elfewhere; and fome nations, 
even enemies of the Cholulans, had, in the city of Cholula, temples 
and priefts dedicated to his worfliip; and people came from all coun¬ 
tries thither, to pay their devotions and to fulfil their vows. The, 

Cholulans preferved with the higheft veneration fome fmall green 
ftones, very well cut, which they laid had belonged to him. The 
people of Yucatiin boafted that their nobles were defeended from him. * 

VoL. I. K k Barren 
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BooiC IV. Barren women offered, up their prayers to him in order to become 
fruitful. His feftivals were great and extraordinary, efpecially in Cho- 
lula, in the 1‘eoxihuitl, or divine year j and were preceded by a fevere 
fall of eighty days, and by dreadful aufterities pradifed by the priefta 
confecrated to his worfhip. Quetzalcoatl, they faid, cleared the way 
for the god of water j becaufe in thefe countries rain is generally pre¬ 
ceded by wind. 

Dr. Siguenza imagined that the ^etzalcoatl, deified by thofe people, 
was no other than the apofUe St. Thomas, who announced to them the 
Gofpel. He fupported that opinion with great learning, in a work (>&), 
which, with many other of his ineftimable writings, has been unfortu¬ 
nately loft by the negled of his heirs. In that work he inftitujted a 
comparifon betwixt the names of Didymos and Quetzalcoatl (/), their 
drefs, their dodrine, and their prophecies j and examined the places 
through which they went, the traces which they left, and the mira¬ 
cles which their refpedive difciples related. As we have never leen 
the manufcript above mentioned, we fhall avoid criticifing an opinion 
to which we cannot fubfcribe, notwithftanding the refped which we 
bear for the great genius and extenfive learning of the author. 

Some Mexican writers are perfuaded that the Gofpel had been 
preached in America fome centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The grounds of that opinion are fome crofles (^) which have been 

found 

(/>) This work of Siguenza is mentioned by Betancourt, in his Mc>:ican Theatre \ and by 
Dr. Eguicra, in his Mexican Bibliotheca. 

(/) Betancourt obferves, when he is comparing together the names of Didymos and 
%alcoatly that the latter is compofed of Coatl a twin, and ^jietxalli a gem ; and that it (ignifies 
a Precious Twin. But Torquemada, who perfcdly underftood the Mexican. language, and 
had thofe names interpreted to him by the ancient people, fays that Quetzalcoatl means, fer- 
pent furnifhed with feathers. In fad, Coatl does perfedly fignify fa'pent^ and ^etzalli^ green* 
featl^ery and have been applied to aad^m, only metaphorically. 

(k) The croffes the moft celebrated are thofe of Yucatan, of Mizteca, Queretaro, Tepique, 
and Tianquiztcpec. Thofe of Yucatan are mentioned by Father Cogolludo, a Francifean, in 
his Hiftory, book ii. chap 12. The crofs of Mizteca is taken notice of by Boturini in his 
work, and in the chronicle of Father Burgoa, a Dominican. There is an account of the crofs 
of Queretaroj written by a Francifean of the college of Propaganda in that city ; and of that 
of Tepique by the learned Jefuit Sigifmund Tarabal, whofe manufcrlpts are preferved in the 
}cfuit college oi Guadalajora. That of Tianquiztepec was difeovered by Boturini, and 
is mentioued in his work. The crolfes of Yucatan were worfliipped by the Yucatanefe, in 
obedience, as they laid, to the inftrudions of their great prophet Chilam-Cambal, who detired 
that when a ccijain race of men with beards ftiould arrive in that country from the Eaft, and 

ihould 
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found at different times, which feem to have been made before the ar- Book vi, 
rival of the Spaniards: the faft of fotty days oblefved by the people of ^ 
the new world (1), the tradition of the future arrival of i. ftrange peo¬ 
ple, with beards, and the prints of human feet irflprefled upon fome 
ftones, which are fuppofed to be the footfteps of the apoftle St. Tho¬ 
mas fnj. We never could reconcile ourfelves to this opinion j but the 
examination of fuch monuments and remains, would recjuire a work of 
a very different kind from that which We have undeftaken. 

*TlaloCt otherwife TlahcateuSiU (maftef of paradife), wis the god of 
water. They called him fertiliser of the earth, and protestor of tlieit 
temporal good^. They believed he refided upon the higheft moun¬ 
tains, where the clouds are generally formed, fiich as thole of Tlaloc, 

Tlafcala, and Toluca; whither they often went to implore his pro¬ 
tection. 

The native hiltofians' relate, that the AcotbUds having arrived in thai Secf. v. 
country in the time Of Xolotl, the firft Chechemecan king, fouiid at the 
top of the mountain of Tlaloc, an image of that god, made of a white and 
very light ftone, in the lhape of a' man fitting upon a fquare Hone, with and Jicii.** 
a veffel before him, in which was fi>me elaftic gUm, and a variety of 
feeds. This Was their yearly oaring, by way of tendering up their 
thanks after having had a favourable hatveft. That image was 
reckoned the oldeft in that Country; for it had been placed upon that 
hill by the ancient Toltecas, and remained till the end of the XVth 
or beginning of the XVIth century, when Nezahualpilli, kingof Acol- 
huacan, in order to gain^the favour of his lubjfedts, carried it away, and 
placed another in its ftead, of a veiy hard black ftone. The new image, 
however, being defaced by lightning, and the priefts declaring' it to be 
a punilhment from heaven, the ancient ftatue was reftored, and there 

fhould bef ftfcn to adore that fi^n, they fhould embrace'the do£)rine-of thofc flrangcrs. We 
fliall have an export uni ry of fpeaking more particularly concerning thefc monuments, in the 
EcclcfiaJiical HlJiory of Mexico^ if Heaveri vbuchfafe to faVour our dcfign, 

(/; The faft of forty days proves nothing, as* thofc nations likewife obferved fafts of three, 
four, five, twenty, eighty, a hundred and fixty days, and even of four years ; nor was that of 
forty days, by any means the moft common. 

(«) Not only the marks of human feet have been found printed or rather cut out in flones,^ 
but thofe likewife of animals have been found, without our being able to form any conje«5^ure 
oP thc purpofc had in view by thofc who have taken the trouble to cut them. 

» K k 2 continued 
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BOOK VI. continued tube preferved and worfhipped, until the promulgation of 
' “ ^ the Gofpel, when it was thrown down and broken by the order of the 

firft bilhop of Mexico. 

The ancients alfo believed that in all the high mountains there re- 
hded other gods, fubaltern to Tlaloc. They all went under the fame 
name, and were revered, not only as gods of water, but alfo as the gods 
of mountains. The image of 'Tlaloc was painted blue and green, to 
exprefs the different colours that are obferved in water. He held in 
his hand a rod of gold, of an undulated and pointed form, by which 
they intended to denote the lightning. He had a temple in Mexico, 
within the inclofure of the greater temple, and the Mexicans celebrated 
feveral feftivals in honour to him every year. 

Chalchiuhcueje, otherwife Chalchihuitlicue, the goddefs of water, 
and companion of Tlaloc. She was known by fome other very ex- 
preffive names (oj, which either fignify the effedts which water pro¬ 
duces, or the different appearances and colours which it affumes in 
motion. The Tlafcalans called her Matlalcueje^ that is, clothed in a 
green robe ; and they gave the fame name to the highefl mountain of 
Tlafcala, on whofe fummit are formed thofe ftormy clouds which ge¬ 
nerally burft over the city of Angelopoli. To that fummit the Tlaf¬ 
calans afcended to perform their facrifices, and offer up their prayers. 
This is the very fame goddefs of water, to which Torquemada gives 
the name of Xocbiquetzaly and the Cav. Boturini that of Macuilxochi- 
quetzalli. 

Xiuhteudtli (mafter of the year and of the grafs), was among thefc 
nations the god of fire, to whom they likewife gave the name of Ixco- 
zauhquiy which expreffes the colour of fire. This god was greatly re¬ 
vered in the Mexican empire. At their dinner they made an offering 
to him of the firft morfel of their food, and the firft draught of their 
beverage, by throwing both into the fire j and burned incenfe to him 
at certain times of the day. In honour of him they held two fixed 
feftivals of the moft folemn kind, one in the tenth, and another in the 
eighteenth month; and one moveable feaft at which they created the 

( 0 ) Apcrzonallotl and Acuecuejotl exprefs the fwellmg and flutfiuanon of water; Atlacamani^ 
ftorms excited on it; Ahulc ^n^Aiauh^ its motions fometimes to one lidc and fometimes to an¬ 
other ; Xixi^uipilihuiy the alternate riling and falling of the waves, &c. 

ufual 
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ufual magUlrates, and renewed the ceremony of the inveftiturc of the BOOK vi. 
fiefs of the kingdom. He had a temple in Mexico, and fome other ' ^ 

palaces. 

Centeotl, goddefs of the earth and of corn, called likewife, Tona- 
cajohua (pjt that is, fhe who fupports us. She had five temples in 
Mexico, and three feftivals were held on her account, in the third,, 
eighth, and eleventh months : fhe was particularly revered and honour¬ 
ed by the Totonacas, who efteemed her to be their chief protedlrefs j 
and erefled to her, upon the top of a high mountain, a temple, where 
fhe was ferved by a great number of priefls folely devoted to her wor- 
fhip, and adored by the whole nation. They had an extraordinary 
love for her, being perfuaded that fhe did not require human victims,, 
but was contented with the facrifice of doves, quails, leverets, and 
fuch animals, which they offered up to her in great nujnbers. They 
expedled flie was at laft to deliver them from the cruel llavery they 
were under to the other gods, who conftrained them to facrifice fo 
many human creatures. The Mexicans entertained very different fen- 
timents of her fhedding a great deal of human blood at her feftivals. 

In the above mentioned temple of the Totonacas, was one of the moft 
renowned oracles of the country. 

Mi<ftlanteu<ftli, the god of hell, and MiSIlancihuatl his female com¬ 
panion, were much honoured by the Mexicans. Thefe deities were 
imagined to dwell in a place of great darknefs in the bowels of the earth. 

They had a temple in Mexico, in which they held a. feftival in the 
eighteenth month. Sacrifices and offerings were made to them by 
night, and the chief minifter of their worfhip was a prieft called THl~ 
lantlenamacacy who was always died of a black colour, in order to 
perform the fundlions of his priefthood. 

Joalteudlli, the god of night, who feems to us to have been the 
fame with Meztli or the moon. Some think him the fame with T‘ona^ 
tiuh, or the fun, while others imagine him to have been quite adiftindl 
deity. They recommended their children to this god, to give them 
fleep. 

(p) They gave her likewife the names of T%intcotl (original goddefs), Xilonen^ htacaceutcotl 
and Tlatlauhquicenteotly changing her name according to the different dates of the grain in 
the progrefs of its growthi.. 

Joalticitl 
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The gods 
of war. 


Joalticitl (nightly phyfician), goddefs of cradles; to whom they like- 
wife recommended their children to be taken care of, particularly in 
the night time. 

Huitzilopochtli, or Mexitll, was the god of war i the deity the mofl 
honoured by the Mexicans, and their chief protestor Of this god 

fome faid he was a pure fpirit, others that he was born of a woman, 
but without the afliftance of a man, and defcribed his birth in the fol¬ 


lowing manner. There lived, faid they, in Coatepec, a place near to 
the ancient city of Tula, a woman called Coat/icue, mother of the 
Ceutzonbiihnahuis, who was extremely devoted to the worfliip of the 
gods. One day as flie was employed, according to her ufual cullom, 
in walking in the temple, fhe beheld defcending in the air, a ball made 
of various feathers. She feized it and kept it in her bofom, intending 
afterwards to employ the feathers in decoration of the altar; but when 
fhe wanted it after her walk was at an end, (he could not find it, at 
which file was extremely furprifed, and her wonder was veiy greatly 
increafed when flie began to perceive from that moment that fhe was 
pregnant. Her pregnancy advanced till it was difcovered by her chil¬ 
dren, who, although they could not themfelves fufpedt their mother's 
virtue, yet fearing the difgrace fhe would fuffer upon her delivery, de¬ 
termined to prevent it by putting her to death. They could not take 
their refolution fo fecretly as to conceal it from their mother, who 
while fhe was in deep afflidlion at the thoughts of dying by the hands 
of her own children, heard an unexpected voice iflue from her womb, 
faying, “ Be not afraid mother, for I fhall fave you with the greatefl 
honour to yourfelf, and glory to me.” Her hard-hearted fbns, guid¬ 
ed and encouraged by their lifter Cojolxauhqui, who had been the moft 
keenly bent upon the deed, were now juft upon the point of executing 
their purpofe, when Huitzilopochtli was born, with a fhield in his 


{<j) Huitzilopochtli 18 a compound' of twO'Worda^ Huitxilin^ tho humming bird, and 
Opochtliy left. It fo called fronvhis irange having the feathers of the little bird upon its 
left foot. Boturini knowing little of the Mexican language, derives the name from Huitziton 
ihc leader of the Mexicans in their pilgrimage, and takes this leader and the god to have been 
the fame perfon. Befides that fuch an etymology is over-ftrained, that pretended identity is 
quite unknown to the Mexicans themfelves, who when they began their pilgrimage under the 
condud-of. Huitziton, had long before, from time immemorial, worfliipped the god of war: 
the Spaniards being unable to pronounce the word, called him HulclAlahos^ 

left 
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left hand, a fpear in his right, and a creil of green feathers on his head ; 
his left leg ad«med with feathers, and his £ice, arms, and thighs 
flreaked with blue lines. As foon as he came into the world he dif- 
played a twilled pine, and commanded one of his ^diers called To- 
chancalqui, to fell with it Cojobcauhqui, as the one who had been the 
iiKtU guilty; and he himfelf attacked the reft with fo much fury that, 
in fpite of their efforts, their arms, or their intreaties, he killed them all, 
plundered their houfes, and prelented the fpoils to his mother. Man¬ 
kind were fo terrified by this event, that from that time they called 
him T^etzahuitly terror, and T'etzaubteotiy terrible god. 

This was the god who, as they laid, becoming the proteftor of the 
Mexicans, conducted them for lb many years in their pilgrimage, and 
at length fettled them where they afterwards founded the great city of 
Mexico. There they raifed to him that fuperb temple fo much cele¬ 
brated even by the Spaniards, in which were annually holden three 
folemn feftivals in the Mth, ninth, and fifteenth months; befides thole 
kept every four years, every thirteen years, and at the beginning of 
every century.. His ftatue was of gigantic fize, in the pofture of a 
man feated on a blue-coloured bench, from the four corners of which 
iflued four huge fnakes. His forehead was blue, but his face was co¬ 
vered with a golden malk, while another of the fame kind covered the 
back of his head. Upon his head he carried a beautiful creft, lhaped 
like the beak of a bird j upon, his neck a collar confifting of ten figures 
of the human heart; in his right hand, a large, blue, twilled club; 
in his left, a ffiield, on which appeared five balls of feathers difpofed 
in the form of a crofs, and from the upper part of the Ihield role a 
golden flag with four arrows, which the Mexicans pretended to have 
been fent to them from heaven to perform thofe glorious a<Stions which 
we have feen in their hiftory. His body was girt with a large golden 
fnake, and adorned with various lelTer figures of animals made of gold 
and precious Hones, which ornaments and infignia had each their po- 
ouliar meaning. They never deliberated upon maldng war without 
imploring the protedlion of this god, with prayers and facrifices j and' 
offered up a greater number of human vidlims to him than to any other 
of the gods. 

. Tlaca- 
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The gods of 
commerce, 
hunting, fifli- 
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Tlacahuepancuexcotzin, likewife a god of war, the younger brother 
and companion of Huitzilopochtli. His image was worfhipped along 
with bis brother’s, in the chief fandtuary of Mexico ; but no where 
with greater devotion than at the court of Tezcuco. 

Painalton (fwift or hurried), a god of war, and lieutenant of Huit¬ 
zilopochtli. As they invoked the latter in thofe wars which were un¬ 
dertaken after ferious deliberation, fo they called upon Painalton upon 
fudden occafions, fuch as an unexpedled attack of the enemy. Then 
the priefts ran about the city with the image of the god, which was 
worfliipped together with thofe of the other gods of war, calling upon 
him with loud cries, and making facrifices to him of quails, and other 
animals. All the men of w'ar were then obliged to run to arms. 

Jacateudli (the lord who guides), the god of commerce frj, for 
whom the merchants celebrated two great annual fcftivals in his tem¬ 
ple at Mexico; one in the ninth, and another in the feventeenth month, 
with many facrifices of human vidlims, and fuperb repafts. 

Mixcoatl, the goddefs of hunting, and the principal deity of the 
Otomies, who, living among the mountains, were for the moft part 
hunters. The Matlatzincas likewife worfhipped her with peculiar re¬ 
verence. She had two temples in Mexico, and in one of them called 
‘Teotlalpan, was held a great feftival with numerous facrifices of the 
wild animals, in the fourteenth month. 

Opochtli, the god of fifhing. He was believed to be the inventor 
of nets and other inftruments of fifhing, whence he was particularly 
revered by fifliermen, as their protedtor. In Cuitlahuac, a city upon a 
little ifland in the lake of Chaleo, there was a god of fifhing highly 
honoured, named Amhnitl, who probably differed from Opochtli no 
otherwife than in name. 

Huixtocihuatl, the goddefs of fait, was worfhipped by the Mexicans 
upon account of the fait works which they had at a little diftance from 
the capital. A fealf was celebrated to her in the feventh month. 

Tzapotlatenan, the goddefs of phyfic. She was fuppofed to have 
been the inventrefs of the oil called Oxitly and other mofl ufeful drugs. 
She was yearly honoured with the facrifice of human vidlims, and with 
particular hymns compofed in her praife. 


(r) Jacateuf^H was alfo called X/ai'au^M' and Jacccohuhquu 
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Texcatzoncatl, the god of wine; known likewife by other names 
fs), from the eftefts produced by wine. He had a temple in Mexico, 
in which four hundred priells were confecrated to his worfhip, and 
where for him, and the other gods his companions, a yearly feaft was 
held in the thirteenth month. 

Ixtlilton (the black-faced) feems to have been a god of phylic j for 
they ufed to bring fick children to his temple, to be cured. Their fa¬ 
thers brought them, and dictating to them the prayers with which 
they were to alk for health, made, them dance before the image j and 
then gave them a water to drink which had been blelTed by the priefts 
confecrated to the god. 

Coatlicue, or Coatlantona, was the goddefs of flowers. She had a 
temple in Mexico called "JopicOy where a feftival was celebrated to her 
by the Xochtmanquiy or compofers of nofegays of flowers, in the third 
month which falls in fpring. They prefented her among other things 
with beautiful braids of flowers. We do not know whether this god¬ 
defs was the fame with the mother of Huitzilopochtli. 

Tlazolteotl was the god whom the Mexicans invoked to obtain par¬ 
don of their fins, and to be freed from the dilgrace to which the guilty 
are expoled. The principal devotees of this falfe deity were luftful 
men, who courted his protedlion with lacrifices and with offerings (/). 

Xipe is the name given by hiftorians to the god of the goldfmiths, 
{u) who was greatly revered among the Mexicans. They were per- 
fuaded that all thole who negledled his worfhip, would be punifhed 
with difeafes, particularly with the itch, boils, and fevere pains in the 
eyes and the head. They took care, therefore, to diftinguifh them- 
felves by the cruelty of their facrifices, which were made at a feftival 
ufually celebrated in the fecond month. 

Nappateudtli (four times lord) was the god of the mat-weavers. 
He was faid to be a benign god, eafy to pardon injuries, and generous 


(j) Such as Tequechmecaniani the ftrangler, and Tcatuihr.lani the drowner. 

(/) Boturini afl'erts, that Tlazolteotl was the immodcil and Hcbcinn goddefs ; and Macuih 
jtochlquet’z.aUi^ the Venus Pro?uiha, But the Mexicans never attributed to their gods thofe 
Blameful irregularities, which the Greeks and Romans imputed to theirs. 

(/O Xipe has no meaning; fo that I imagine the SpanilTi writers not knowing the Mexican. 
Biune of this god, applied to him the two tiril fyllables of the name of his feaft Xipchualit%tlU 
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BOOK VI . towards all. He had two temples m Mexico, where a fcftival was 
held in the thirteenth month. 

Omacatl was the god of mirth. Upon occafion of any public re¬ 
joicing, or any great feaft of the Mexican lords, they imagined they 
would certainly meet with fome difafter if they negledled to bring the 
image of this god from the temple and fet it up at the feaft. 

Tonantzin (our mother) I take to be the fame with the goddefs 
Centeotl, whom we have mentioned before. She had a temple upon 
a mountain, about three miles from Mexico towards the north, whither 
the nations came in crowds to worfliip her, with a wonderful number 
of facrifices. At the foot of that hill is now the moft famous fanc- 
tuary in the new world, dedicated to the true God ; where people from 
the moft remote countries aflemble to worftiip the celebrated and truly 
miraculous image of the moft Holy Lady of Guadaloupe j thus convert¬ 
ing a place of abomination into a mercy-feat, where religion has diftri- 
buted its favours, for the benefit of thofe nations, in the place that has 
been ftained with the blood of fo many of their anceftors. 

Teteoinan was the mother of the gods, which the word itfelf lig- 
nifies. As the Mexicans called themfelves the children of the gods, 
they gave to this goddefs the name likewife of 'Tociizin, that is, our 
grand-mother. I have already fpoken of the origin and deification of 
this pretended mother of the gods in the fecond book, where I gave 
an account of the tragical death of the princefs of Colhuacan. This 
goddefs had a temple in Mexico, where a moft folemn feaft was held 
in the eleventh month. She was particularly adored by the Tlafca- 
lans ; and midwives worfhipped her as their protedlrefs. Almoft all 
the Spanifti writers confound her with Tonantzin, but they are cer¬ 
tainly different. 

Ilamateudlli, for whom the Mexicans had a feaft upon the third day 
of the fevernteenth month, feems to have been the goddefs of age. Her 
name means nothing more than Old Lady. 

Tepitoton (little ones), was the name given by the Mexicans to 
their penates, or houfhold gods, and the images that reprefented them. 
Of thefe little images, the kings and great lords had always fix in their 
houfes, the nobles four, and the lower people two. They were to be 
feen every where in the public ftreets. 

Befides 
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Befidcs thefe gods which were the moft confiderable, and ibme others BOOK vi. 
which we omit, that we may not tire the reader, there were two hun¬ 
dred and fixty, to which as many days were confecrated. Thofe days 
take their names from them, and are thofe we find in the firft thirteen 
months of their calendar. 

The Mexican gods were generally the fame with thofe of the.other 
nations of Anahuac j differing only in their greater or lefs celebrity, 
in fome of their rites, and fometimes in their names. The god the 
moft celebrated in Mexico was Huitzilopochtli in Cholula and Huexot- 
zinco, ^etzalcoatl; among the Totonacas, Centeotl ; and among 
the Otomies, Mixcoatl. The Tlafcalans, although the conftant ene¬ 
mies of the Mexicans, adored the fame gods j and even their moft fa¬ 
voured deity was the very Huitilopochtli of the Mexicans, but under 
the name of Camaxtle. The people of Tezcuco, as allies, friends, and 
neighbours, conformed almoft entirely with the Mexicans. 

The number of the images by which thofe falfe gods were repre- Sect. virr. 
fented, and worfliipped in the temples, the houfes, the ftreets, and 
the woods, were infinite. Zumarraga, firft bifliop of Mexico, affirms, 
that the Francifcans had, in the courfe of eight years, broken more than gods. ^ 
twenty thoufand idols; but that number is trifling compared to thofe 
of the capital only. They were generally made of clay, and certain 
kinds of ftone and wood } but fometimes too of gold and other metals: 
and there were fome of gems. In a high mountain of Achiauhtla, in 
Mizteca, Benedidl Fernandez, a celebrated Dominican miffionary, found 
a little idol called by the Miztecas the heart of the people. It was 
a very precious emerald, four inches long and two inches broad, upon 
which was engraved the figure of a bird, and round it that of a little 
fnake. The Spaniards offered fifteen hundred fequins for it j but the 
zealous miflionary before all the people, and with great folemnity re¬ 
duced it to powder. The moft extraordinary idol of the Mexicans was 
that of Huitzilopochtli, which was made of certain feeds pafted to¬ 
gether with human blood. Almoft all their idols were coarfe and hi¬ 
deous from the fantaftical parts of which they were compofed in order 
to reprefent their attributes and employments. 

I'he divinity of thofe falfe gods were acknowledged by prayers, 
kneeling and proftrations, with vows, fafts, and other aufterities, 
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with facrlfices and offerings, and various rites, fome common to other 
nations, and others peculiar to the Mexican religion alone. They prayed 
generally upon their knees, with their faces turned towards theeaft, and 
therefore made their fandluaries with the door to the weft. They 
made vows for their children as well as for themfelves, and frequently 
dedicated them to the fervice of their gods in fome temple or monaf- 
tery. Thofe w'ho happened to be in danger from ftumbling or flipping, 
upon a journey, made vows to vifit the temple of the god Omacatl, and 
to offer up incenfe and paper. They made frequent ufe of the name of 
God to confirm the truth ; and their oaths were in this form ; Cidx 
d mo nechitta in T’oteotzin f Does not our god fee me now ? Then 
naming the principal god, or any other they particularly reverenced, 
they kiffed their hand, after having touched the earth with it. • Great 
faith was put in oaths of this kind by way of purgation when any one 
was accufed of a crime j for they thought no man could be fo rafh as 
to venture to abufe the name of God, at the evident rifk of being 
moft feverely punifhed by heaven. 

Metamorphofes, or transformations, were not wanting to the mytho¬ 
logy of the Mexicans. Among others they related one of a man . 
named Jappan, who having undertaken to do penance upon a moun¬ 
tain, yielded to the temptations of a woman, and fell into the fin of 
adultery. He was immediately beheaded by Jaotl, to whom the gods 
had given the charge of watching over his conduit, and by the gods 
themfelves was transformed into a black fcorpion. Jaotl, not fatisfied 
with that punifliment, executed it likewife upon 'Tlahuitziny the wife 
of Jappan, who was transformed into a white fcorpion, while Jaotl 
himfelf, for having exceeded the bounds of his commiffion, W'as turned 
into a locuft. They faid it was from the ftiame of that crime that fcor- 
pions ftjun the light, and hide themfelves under ftones. 

The Me.xicans, and other nations of Anahuac, like all civilized na¬ 
tions, had temples or places allotted for the purpofcs of religion, where 
the people aflembled to worfliip their gods, and implore their protec¬ 
tion. '^liiey called the temple ’Teocalli, that is, the houfe of god, and 
‘teopan, the place of God j which names they applied with greater 
propriety to the temples erected in honour of the true God, after they 
embraced Chriftianity. 

The 
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The city and kingdom of Mexico began with the building of the book vi. 
fandtuary of Huitzilopochtli or Mexitli, whence it has derived its name. 

That edifice was then a miferable hut. Itzcoatl, the firft king and 
conqueror of that nation, after the taking of Azcapozalco, enlarged it. 
Montezuma I. his fuccefl’or, built a new temple, which had fome 
fhew of magnificence; and, at length Ahuitzotl raifed and dedicated 
that immenfe temple which his predeceflbr Tizoc had planned. This 
was the temple which the Spaniards celebrated fo highly after they had 
deftroyed it. It were to be wiihed that their accuracy in defcribing 
its dimenfions had been but equal to their zeal in deftroying that fu- 
perb monument of fuperllition : but fuch is the variety of their ac¬ 
counts, that, after having laboured to reconcile them, I have found it 
impoflible to afcertain its proportions j nor fhould I ever have been 
able to form an idea of the architedlure of that temple without the fi¬ 
gure prefented to us by the Anonymous Conqueror j a copy of which I 
have here fubjoined, although I have paid lefs regard in it to his deli¬ 
neation than his defcription. I lhall mention therefore all that I think 
may be depended upon, after a very tedious comparifon of the defcrip- , 

tions given by four eye-witnelTes, and negledt what I have been unable 
to extricate fro.m the confufion of different authors (x). 

(a:) The four eyc-witnefles whofe deferiptions we have conncv^ed together are the conqueror 
Cortes, Bernal Diaz, the Anonymous Conqueror, and Sahagun. The three firft lived for fe* 
i^ral months in the palace of king Axajacatl, near the temple, and therefore faw it every day. 

Sahagun, although he never faw it entire, yet faw fome part of it, and could difeover wliat 
ground it had occupied, Gomara, who did not himfelf fee the temple, nor ever was in IVIexi« 

CO, received the different accounts of it from the conquerors themfelvcs who faw it. Acofui, 
whofe defcription has been copied by Herrera and Solis, inftead of the great temple deferibes 
one pcrfedly different. This author, although in other refpe^fs deferving of credit, ivas not 
in Mexico till fixty years after the conqueft, when there were no remains of the temple. 

In a Dutch edition of Solis, was given an incorrcc^l print of the great temple, which was af- 
tenvards given by the authors of the General Hijiary of Foyages^ and is ftill to be met with in 
an edition of the conqueror Cortes’s Letters, publiflied at Mexico in 1770; but the carelcfl- 
nefs of the editors of that edition will appear from comparing the print in it with Cortes’s own 
defcription. He fays, in his firft letter,.though fomewhat h'yperbolically, that the great tem¬ 
ple of Mexico was higher than the tower of the t:athcdral church of Seville, while in the 
print mentioned it fcarccly appears to be feven or eight perches or toifes. Cortes declares 
that five hundred Mexican nobles fortified thcmfclves in the upper area, whereas that fpacc as 
reprefented in the print could not contain more than feventy or eighty men. Lartly, omitting 
many other contradictions, Cortes fays, that the temple confifted of three or four bodies, and 
that each body had, as he deferibes it, its corridores or balconies ; yet in the print it is repre¬ 
fented as confifting of one body only, without any of thofe corridores at all* 
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BOOK VI. This great temple occupied the centre of the city, and, together 
* with the other temples and buildings annexed to it, comprehended all 

that fpace upon which the'great cathedral church now ftands, part of 
the greater market-place, and part likewile of the ftreets and buildings 
around. Within the inclofure of the wall which encompaffed it in a 
fquare form, the conqueror Cortes affirms that a town of live hundred 
houfes might have ftood {y). The wall, built of Hone and lime, was 
very thick, eight feet high, crowned with battlements, in the form of 
niches, and ornamented with many Hone figures in the ffiape of ferpents, 
whence it obtained the name of Coatepantli, or the wall of ferpents. 
It had four gates to the four cardinal points : the eaflern gate looked 
to a broad llreet which led to the lake of Tezcuco: the reft corref- 
ponded to the three principal ftreets of the city, the broadeft and the 
ftraighteft, which formed a continuation with thofe built upon the lake 
that led to Iztapalapan, to Tacuba, and to Tepejacac. Over each 
of the four gates was an arfenal filled with a vaft quantity of ofFenfive 
and defenfive weapons, where the troops went when it was neceflary, 
to be fupplied with arms. The fpace within the walls was curioully 
paved with fuch fmooth and polilhed ftones that tlie horfes of the Spa¬ 
niards could not move upon them without flipping and tumbling down. 
In the middle was raifed an immenfe folid building of greater length 
than breadth (a), covered with fquare equal pieces of pavement. The 
building confifted of five bodies nearly equal in height, but differing^ 
in length and breadth ; the higheft being narroweft. The firft body, or 
bafis of the building, was more than fifty perches long from eaft to 
weft, and about forty-three in breadth, from north to fouth (a). The 

fecond 

(y) The Anonymous Conqueror fays, that what was within the wall was like a c’ty. Go- 
roara affirms, that the wall was a very long bowfliot in length upon every fide. Torquemacln, 
although agreeing with Goinara in book viii. chap. 2. fays afterwards in ch. \ix. that the cli- 
cumference of the wall was above three thoufand paces, which is plainly a miilakc. Dr. Her¬ 
nandez, in his prolix defeription of the temple, preferved in manufeript in the library of the 
Efeurial, and which Father Nicremberg has made ufe of in his Natural Hillory, allows to the 
ihc wall, of every fide, two hundred Toledan cubits, which is about eighty-fix perches. 

(3) itahagun makes the temple perfedly fquare, but the Anonvmoui Conqueror, both in 
the defeription and In the figure which he has left us, reprefents it to have been of greater 
length than breadth, like thofe of Teotihuacan which ferved as models for all the red:. 

(rt) Sahagun gives to the firfi body upon every fide three hundred and fix y Toledan feet, 
.and that is the mealure ci its length. Gomara gives U fifty ^razas^ which is the meafurc of 
its breadth. Three hundred and lixty Toledan feet make three hundred and eight Parilian, or 

a lit- 
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fecond body.was about a perch lefs in length and breadth than the BOOK vi. 
firft; the third as much lefs than the fecond ; and the reft in pro- —v—» 

portion, fo that upon each body there remained a free fpace or plain 
which would allow three, or even four men abreaft to walk round the 
next body. 

The ftairs, which were upon the fouth-fide, were made of large 
well formed ftones, and conlifted of a hundred and fourteen fteps, each 
a foot high. They were not, however, one Angle ftair-cafe continued 
all the way, as they have been reprefented by the authors of the Gene- 
neral Hiftory of Travels, and the Publiftiers of Cortes’s Letters, in 
Mexico ; but were divided into as many feparate flair-cafes as there 
were bodies of the building in the manner fhewn in our plate; fo that 
after getting to the top of the firft ftair-cafe, one could not mount 
the fecond, without going along the firft plain round the fecond ; nor 
the third, without going along the fecond plain, and fo of the reft. 

This will be better underftood by confulting the plate^ which is copied 
from that of the Anonymous Conqueror (/^), but corredled as to the di- 
menfions, from that author’s own defeription, and other hiftorians. 

Upon the fifth body was a plain, which we fliall call the upper area, 
which was about forty three perches long (r), and thirty-four broad, 
and was as \Vell paved as the great area below. At the eaftern extre¬ 
mity of this plain were railed two towers to the height of fifty-fix 
feet, or nearly nine perches. . Each was divided into three bodies, of 
which the lower was of ftone and lime, and the other two of wood 
very well wrought and painted. The inferior body or bafis of each were 
properly the fanftuaries, where,^ upon an altar of ftone, five feet high, were 
placed their tutelary idols. One of thefe two fandluaries. was confe- 

a little more thaa fifty perches. Fifty hazas, or tjlatlos make two hundred and fifty-feven 
Parifian feet, or about forty-two perches. 

(h) A copy of the drawing of the temple made by the Anonymous Conqueror, is to be 
fouiid in the collection of Jo. Ramulio and another in Father Kircher’s work,, entitled, Oedi-» 

^us uEgyftlacus* 

(c) Sahagun, wholb meafures have been adopted by Torquemada, allows no more than fc* 
venty Toledan feet fquare, which is about ten perches, to the upper area ; but it is impollible 
that five l undred Mexican nobles, as Cortes allerts, could have flood to fight againfi the Spa¬ 
niards, in fuch a narrow fpace ; efpecially if we believe Bernard Diaz, who fays, that four 
thou fand Me.\ leans fortifiecL themfelvcs in that icmplc, and that numbers had got up befora 
the nobles afeended. 
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crated to Iliiitzilopochtli, and the gods of war; and the other to Tez- 
catlipoca. The other bodies were deftined to the keeping of fome things 
belonging to the worfhip, and theafhes of fome kings and lords who, 
iliroiigh particular devotion, defired that to be done. The doors of 
botli lancluaries were towards the wed, and both the towers terminat¬ 
ed in a very beautiful wooden cupola. There is no author who has 
deferibed the internal difpofition and ornaments of the fandluaries ; nor 
indeed the fize of the towers j fo that what is reprefented in our plate 
is only delineated from conjedlure. I believe, however, we may ven¬ 
ture to fay without danger of miftake, that the height of the building 
without the towers, was not lefs than nineteen perches, and with the 
towers exceeded twenty-eight. Fronr tliat height one might fee the 
lake, the cities around, and a great part of the valley ; and it has been 
affirmed by eye-witneffes to be the fineil profpcdl in the world. 

In the upper area was the altar for ihe common ficrihces, and in 
the lower that for the gladiatorial. Edore the two fandluaries were 
two Hone floves of the height of a man, and of the ffiape of our holy 
pyx, in which they preferved a conftant fire, night and day, with the 
utmoll care; fearing that if ever it went out, they fliould fufier the 
mofi:’ dreadful punilhment from heaven. In the other temples and 
religious buildings comprifed within the inclofure of the great wall, 
there were fix hundred ftoves, of the fame fize and figure, which in 
the night time, when they ufed all to be burning, prefented a very pleaf- 
ing fight. 

In the fpace betwixt the wall and the great temple, there were, be- 
fides a place for their religious dances, upwards of forty lefler temples, 
confecrated to the other god?, feveral colleges of priefts, fome femi- 
naries for youth and children of both fexes, and many other buildings 
fcattered about, of which, for their Angularity, it will be neceflary to 
give fome account. 

The mofi: remarkable were the temples of Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, 
and Qnetzalcoatl. They all refembled one another in form, but were 
of dilTcrent fizes, and all fronted the great temple; while the other 
temples without this area were built with the front towards the 
wefi. The temple of Quctzalcoail alone differed from the refi: in 
form; it being round, the others all quadrangular. The door of 
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this fandtuary v/as the mouth of an enormous ferpent of ftone, armed 
with fangs. Some Spaniards tempted by curiofity to go into that dia¬ 
bolical temple, afterwards confelTed the horror which they felt upon 
entering it. Among other temples there was one called Ilhuicatithm, 
dedicated to the planet Venus, in which was a great pillar with the 
figure of that ftar painted or engraved upon it; near which, at the time 
of her appearance, they facrificed prifoners. 

The colleges of priells, and the feminaries were various j but we 
particularly know only of five colleges or monafteries of priefts, and 
three feminaries of youth, although there muft certainly have been 
more, from the prodigious number of perfons that were found there 
confccrated to the worflaip of the gods. 

Among the remarkable buildings within this area, befides the four 
arfenals over the four gates, there was another near the temple Te^ca- 
calli (houfe of mirrors), fo called from its walls being covered with 
mirrors on the infide. There was another fmall temple called Tecciz- 
calliy all adorned with Ihells which had a houfe annexed to it, into 
which, at certain times, the king of Mexico retired for the purpofes 
of fading and prayer. The high-pried had likewife a houfe of retire¬ 
ment called Pojauhtlan, and there were feveral others for other perfons. 
There was alfo a great houfe of entertainment to accommodate drang- 
ers of didindlion who came upon a devout vifit to the temple, or from 
curiofity to fee the grandeurs of the court. There were ponds in 
which the prieds bathed; and fountains, the water of which they 
drank. In the pond called Tezcapan, many bathed in obedience to 
a particular vow made to the gods. The water of one of the foun¬ 
tains called ‘Toxpalatl was edeemed holy : it was drank only at the mod 
folemn feads, and no perfon was allowed to tade it at any other time {d). 
There were places allotted to the bringing up of birds for the facrifices, 
gardens in which flowers and odoriferous herbs were raifed for the deco¬ 
ration of the altars j and even a little wood in which were artificially 

{d) The fountain Toxpalatl^ the water of which was excellent, was Hopped up, at the time 
when the Spaniards dellroyed the temple ; it was opened again in 1582, in the little fc]uare of 
the Marquis (which at prefent is called elEmpedradillo)^ near to the cathedral; but for fomc 
reafon or other, of which we are ignorant, it was a fecond time Hopped up. 

VoL. I. Mm . repre- 
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KOOK VI. rcprcfcntcd hills, rocks, and precipices, and from which they ilTucd 
^ to that general chace which we (hall defcribe in another part of this 
work. 

Particular apartments were deftined for the keeping of the idols, the 
ornaments, and all the furniture of their temples ; and among them 
were tliree halls fo large, that the Spaniards were ahoniflied upon fee¬ 
ing them. Among the buildings moft ftriking from their lingularity, 
was a great prifon lilce a cage, in which they kept the idols of the 
conquered nations as if imprifoned. In fome other buildings of this 
kind they preferved the heads of thofe who had been facrificed, fome 
” of winch were nothing but heaps of bones piled upon one another. 

In others the heads were arranged in regular order upon poles, or fixed 
agaicifi: the v/alls, forming, by the v'ariety of their difpolition, a I'pec- 
tacle not lefs curious than horrid. The greatefi of thefe buildings 
c^Wedi Huit7^owpan, although not within the great wall, was but a little 
way fi'om it, over againft the principal gate. This was a prodigious 
rampart of earth, longer than it was broad, in the form of a half py¬ 
ramid. In the loweft part it was one hundred and fifty-four feet long. 
The afeent to the plain upon the top of it was by a (lair-cafe of thirty 
fleps. Upon that plain were erc<fled about four feet afunder, more than 
feventy very long beams, bored from top to bottom. By thefe holes, 
flicks were pafled acrofs from one beam to another, and upon each of 
them a certain number of heads were flrung by the temples. Upon 
the fleps alfo of the flair-dafe there was a head betwixt every flone j 
and at each end of the lame edifice was a tower which appeared to have 
been made only of fkulls and lime. As foon ns a head began to crum¬ 
ble with age, the priefls fupplied its place with a fredi one from the 
bone-heaps in order to preferve the due number and arrangement. The 
fkulls of ordinary viflims were flripped of the fcalp ; but thofe of men - 
of rank, and great warriors, they endeavoured to preferve with the - 
flcin and beard and hair entire, which ferved only to render more fright¬ 
ful thofe trophies of their barbarous fuperfiition. The number of 
heads preferved in this and fuc'h other buildings is fo great, that fome 
of the Spanidi conquerors took the trouble of reckoning up thofe 
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upon the fteps of this building, and upon the files betwixt the "beams, BOOK vr. 

and found them amount to one hundred thirty-fix thoufand (t’). They 

who willa for a more minute detail of the buildings within the wall of 

the grc.it temple, may read the relation of Sahagun in Torquemada, and , 

the dcfcription of the feventy-eight edifices there by Dr. Hernandez, in 

the Natural Iliftory of Nieremberg. 

Befides thefe temples there were others fcattered in different garters Sect. Xii. 
of the city. Some authors make the number of temples in that capi- 
tal (comprehending, as may be imagined, even the fmalleft) amount to 
two thoufind ; and that of the towers to three hundred and fixty, but 
we do not know that any one ever adlually counted them. There 
can be no doubt, however, that they were very numerous, and among 
them feven or eight diflinguifhable for their fize; but that of Tlate- 
lolco, confecrated likewife to Huitzilopochtli, rofe above them all. 

Out of the capital, the mofl celebrated were thofe of Tczcuco, 

Cholula, and Teotihuacan. Bernal Diaz, who had the curiofity to 
number the fleps of their flairs, fays, that the temple of Tezcuco had 
one hundred and fcventcen, and that of Cholula one hundred and 
twenty. We do not know whether that fiimous temple of Tezcuco 
was the fiime with Tezcutzinco, fo celebrated by Valades in his Chri- 
Jlian Rhetoric, or the fame with that renowned tower of nine bodies, 
eredled by the king Nezahualcojotl, to the Creator of heaven. Tl:e 
great temple of Cholula, like many others of that city, was dedicated 
to tlicir protedlor Quetzalcoatl. All the’old hiflorians fpeak with 
wonder of the number of the temples in Cholula. Cortes wrote to 
the emperor Charles Y. that from the top of one temple he had counted 
more than four hunded towers of others (y ). The lofty pyramid niifcd 
by the Toltecas remains to this day, in that place where there was 


('rO Andrea de Tapia, an officer belonging to Cortes, and one of them who counted the 
fkulls, gave this information to Gomara the hillorian, according to his own tcilimony in cap. 
lxx::ii. of his Hilfory of Mexico. 

( f) “ Certilico a vuclira Altcza que yo conte dcfdcr una mezquita quatro cientas y tan»^'is 
torres en la dieha eiudad (dc Cholula^ y todas fon de mezquitas.” Let'cr to Charles V. Get, 
30, I (^ 20. The anonymous conqueror affirms, that he counted one hundred arui n’.ncty towers 
of the temples and palaces. Bernal Diaz fays, that they exceeded a hundred ; but it is pro¬ 
bable, th*at the two authors counted thofe only which were remarkable for their height. Some 
later authors have fald that thefe towers were as many in number as the days of the year. 
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formerly a temple confecrated to that falfe deity, and now a holy fanc- 
tuary of the mother of the true God; but the pyramid from its great 
antiquity is fo covered with earth and bufhes, that it feems more like a 
natural eminence than an edifice. We are ignorant, indeed, of its di- 
menfions, but its circumference in the lower part is not lefs than half 
a mile (g.) One may afcend to the top by a path made in a fpiral direc¬ 
tion round the pyramid, and 1 went up on horfeback in 1744. This 
is that famous hill about which fo many fables have been feigned, and 
which Boturini believed to have been railed by the Toltecas as a place 
of refuge in the event of another deluge like Noah’s. 

The famous edifices of Teotihuacan, about three miles fouth from 


that place, and more than twenty from Mexico, towards Greco, flill 
fubftifl;: thofe immenfe buildings which ferved as a model for the tem¬ 
ples of that country, were two temples confecrated the one to the fun 
and the other to the moon, reprefented by two idols of monllrous bulk, 
made of done and covered with gold. That of the fun had a great 
concavity in the breaft, and an image of that planet of the pureft gold 
fixed in it. The conquerors pofiefled themfelves of the gold, the idols 
were broken by order of the firfl: billiop of Mexico, and the fragments 
remained in that place till the end of the lafl: century, and may, per¬ 
haps be there dill. The bafe, or inferior body of the temple of the 
fun, is twenty-eight perches long, and eighty-fix broad, and the height 
of the whole building is in proportion (i»). That of the moon is eighty- 
fix perches long in the bafe, and fixty-three broad. Each of thefe 
temples is divided into four bodies, and as many ftair-cafes, which are 
arranged in the fame manner with thofe of the great temple of Mexico; 
but cannot now be traced, partly from their ruinous condition, and 
partly from the great quantity of earth with which they are every where 
covered. Round thefe edifices are feattered feveral little hills, which 
are fuppofed to have been as many lelfer temples, dedicated to the other 


(g) Betancourt fays, that the height of the pyramid of Choliila was upwards of forty 
ejiaeios^ that is, more than two hundred and five Parifian feet; but this author has been too 
firing in his meafure, as that height unqucllionable exceeds five hundred feet. ^ 

(fj) Gemelli meafured the length and breadth of thofe temples, but had no inffrument to 
raeafure their height. Cav. Boturini meafured their height, but when he wrote his work he 
had not the rncafurc by him, yet he thinks he found the temple of the fun to have been two 
hundred Callilian cubits high, that is, cighty-fix perches. 
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planets and ftars ; and from this place being fo full of religious build- BOOK vi. 
ings, antiquity gave it the name of 'Teotihuacan. w— y--— 

The number of temples throughout the whole Mexican empire was 
very great. Torquemada thought there might be above forty thou- 
fand; but I am perfuaded they would far exceed that number, if we 
fliould take the lelTer ones into the account j for there is not an inha¬ 
bited place without one temple, nor any place of any extent without a 
confiderable number. 

The architedure of the great temples was for the moft part the 
fame with that of the great temple of Mexico j but there were many 
likewife of a different ftrudure. Many confifted of a fingle body in 
the form of a pyramid, with a ftair-cafe; others of ordinary bodies, 
with limilar ftair-cafes, as appears in the fubjoined plate, which is co¬ 
pied from one publifhed by Didaco Valades in his Cbrijlian Rhe¬ 
toric {i). 

The fuperlHtion of thofe people not contented with fuch a great 
number of temples in their cities, villages, and hamlets, ereded many 
altars upon the tops of the hills, in the woods, and in the ftreets, not 
only for the purpofe of encouraging the idolatrous worfhip of travel¬ 
lers, but for tlic celebration of certain facrifices, to the gods of moun¬ 
tains and other ruftic deities. 

The revenues of the great temple of Mexico, like thofe of the other 
temples of the court and the empire, were very large. Each temple 
had its own lands and pofleflions, and even its own peafants to culti¬ 
vate them. Thence was drawn all that was necefl'ary for the mainte¬ 
nance of the priefls, together with the wood which was confunied 
in great quantities in the temples. 

The priells that were the ftewards of the temples frequently vifited spct. Xili. 
their pofTeffions, and thofe who cultivated them, thought themfelves 
happy in contributing by their labour to the vvor/liip of the gods and 
the fupport of their minifters. In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, thofe 
nine and twenty cities wliich provided neceifaries for the royal palace, 

(/) Dldiico VaUdes Francifeano, after having been empl oyed many years m the converfion 
of the Mexicans, came to Rome, where he was made procurator-general of his order, A lit¬ 
tle time after he publiflied his lea* -..ed and valuable work in Latin, inlitled, Rhetorica Chripiano^ 
dedicated to pope Gregory the Xlllth, adorned with many reprefentations of Mexican aiui- 
»piitics. 
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were llkewife obliged to provide for the temples. There is reiifon to 
believe that that trail of country, which went under the name of Tcof- 
lalpaji (land of the gods), was fo named from being among the pofll-f- 
fions of the temples. There were belides great numbers daily of frec- 
offerings, ifom the devout of every kind, of provilions and fiift fruits, 
which were prefented in returning thanks for feafonablc rains and otlier 
blelTings of heaven. Near the temples were the granaries where all 
the grain and other provifions, necell'ary for the maintenance of the 
priells, were kept; and the overplus was annually diftributed to the 
poor, for whom alfo there were hofpitals in the larger towns. 

The number of the priells among the Mexicans correfponded witli 
the multitude of gods and temples j nor was tlie homage which they 
paid to the deities themfelves much greater than the veneration in which 
they held their miniflers. We may form fome conjedlure of the im- 
menfe number of priells in tlie IVIexican empire, from the number 
within the area of the great temple, which fome ancient hiflorians tell 
us, amounted to five thoufand. Nor will that calculation appear fur- 
prifing, when we confider that in tliat place there were four hundred 
priells confecrated to the fervice of tlie god Tezcatzoncatl alone. Every 
temple, indeed, had a conliderable number, fo that I lliould not think 
it ralh to afiirm, that there could not be lefs than a million of priells 
throughout the empire. Their number could not fail to be increafed 
from the great refpedl paid to the priellhood, and the high opinion they 
conceived of the otlice of ferving in the worlhip of the gods. The 
great men even vied wnth one another in confecrating their children for 
fome time to the fcrvice of the temples; while the inferior nobility 
employed tlicirs in w'orks without, fuch as carrying wood, feeding and 
keeping up the fire of the lloves, and other things of tliat kind; all 
conlidering the honour of ferving in the worlliip of the gods as the 
grcatcll: to which they could afpire. 

There w'ere fevcral ditferent orders and degrees among the priefls. 
'^I'he chief of all were tlie two high priefts, to whom they gave the 
names of Tc:iiit 8 li (divine lord), and Huiitccpixqui (great priell). 
I’hat eminent dignity was never conferred but upon fuch as w'erc dif- 
tiiiguiihed for their birth, their probity, and -heir great knowledge of 
every thing connc'fled with the ceremonies of their religion. The 
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high-prlefts were the oracles whom the kings confulted in all the mofl: BOOK vi. 
important affairs of the ftate, and no war was ever undertaken without 
their approbation. It belonged to them to anoint the king after his 
eledtion, and to open the breaft, and tear out the hearts of the human 
vidtims, at the moft folemn facrifccs. The high-prieft in the king¬ 
dom of Acolhuacan was, according to fome hiflorians, always the fe- 
cond fon of the king. Among the Totonacas he was anointed with 
the elaftic gum mixed with children’s blood, and this they called the 
divine undiion fij. Some authors fay the fame of the high-prieft of 
Mexico. 

From what is faid it appears, that the high-priefts of Mexico were 
the heads of their religion only among the Mexicans, and not with 
refpedl to the other conquered nations : thefe, even after being fubjedl- 
ed to the crown of Mexico, ftill maintaining their priefthood indepen¬ 
dent. 

The high -priefthood was conferred by eledtion ; but we are igno¬ 
rant whether the eledlors were of the prieftly order, or the fame with 
thofe who chofe the political head of the empire. The high-priefts of 
Mexico were diftinguiftied by a tuft of cotton which hung from their 
breaft; and at the principal feafts they were dreffed in fplendid habits, 
upon which were reprefented the inlignia of the god whofe feaft they 
celebrated. On folemn feftivals, the high-prieft of the Mixtecas was 
clothed in a fliort coat, on which the principal events of their mytho¬ 
logy was reprefented; above that he had a furplice, and over all a large 
capuchin j on his head he wore plumes of green feathers, curioufly in¬ 
terwoven with fmall figures of their gods ; at his flioulder hung one 
taffel of cotton, and another hung at his arm. 

Next to this fupreme dignity of the priefthood, the moft refpedlable 
charge was that of thcMexicoteohuatzin, which was conferred by the high- 
priefts. The employment of this officer was to attend to the due obferv- 
ance of the rites and ceremonies, and to watch over the condudl of thofe 
priefts who had the charge of feminaries, and to punifh them when 
guilty of a mifdemeanor. In order to enable him to difeharge all the 

(k) Acofla confounds the divine un(5lion of the high-pneff with that of the king ; but it was 
touilly different; the king did not an^jint hiinfclf with elaftic gum, but with a particular fort 
of ink. I 
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BOOK VI. duties of fo extenfive an appointment, he was allowed two curates or do- 
puties, the one named the Huitznahuateohuatzin, the other the Tepanco~ 
huatzin. The Mexicoteobuatzin was the fuperior-general of all the femi- 
naries ; his chief badge of diftindtion was a little bag of copal, whicli 
he always carried along with him. 

The ^latqumilolteuclli managed the ceconomy of the fandluaries, the 
Qmctochtli was the chief compofer of the hymns which were fung at 
fcllivalsi Epcoacuiltzin (/), the mafter of the ceremonies; the Tla- 
pixeatzin the mafter of the chapel, who not only appointed the mufic, 
but fuperintended the finging and corredled the fingers. Others, whofe 
names we omit, to avoid growing tedious to our readers, were the im¬ 
mediate fuperiors of the colleges of the priefts which were confecrated 
to different gods (w). The name 'Teopixqui was alfo given to the priefts, 
which means the guard or minifter of God. 

To every divifion of the capital, and probably, of every other great 
city, belonged a prieft of fuperior rank, who adled in the quality of 
■ redlor to that diftridt, and appointed every adl of religion which was 
to be performed within the bounds of his jurifdidlion. AU thefe rec¬ 
tors were fubjedl to the authority of the Mexicoteobuatzin. 

Sect. XV. All the offices of religion were divided among the priefts. Some 

The employ- the facrificers, others the diviners ; fome were the compofers of 

ments, drefs, . ^ 

and life of liymns, Others thofe who fung. Amongft the fingers fome fung at 

Ike pneiis. hours of the day, others fung at certain hours of the night. 

Some priefts had the charge of keeping the temple clean, fome took 
care of the ornaments of the altars ; to others belonged the inftrudting 
of youth, the corredling of the calendar, the ordering of feftivals, and 
the care of the mythological paintings. 

Four times a day they offered incenfe to the idols, namely, at day- 
> break, at mid-day, at fun-fet, and at mid-night. The laft offering 
was made by the prieft whole turn it was to do fo, and the moft ref- 
pedlable officers of the temple attended at it. To the fun they made 
daily new offerings, four times during the day, and five times during 

(1) Torquemada calls this prieft VicYHTiViditz Epoaquacuiliztli; but both of 

of them are miftaken. 

(zw) Whoever is dcfiroiis of knowing the other ofHces and names of the priefts, may confult 
the 8th book of Torquemada, and the account given by Hernandez, which Nicremberg in- 
ferted in his Natural Hiftory. 
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the night. For incenfe they generally made ufe of copal, or fome 900K VI. 
other aromatic gum j but on certain feftivals they employed Chapopotliy 
or bitumen of Judea. The cenfers were commonly made of clayj but 
they had alfo cenfers of gold. Every day the priefts, or at leaft fome 
of them, dyed their whole bodies with ink made of the foot of the 
Ocotl, which is a Ipecies of pir.e very aromatic, and over the ink^hey 
painted themfelves with ochre or cinnabar, and every evening they 
bathed in ponds which were within the inclofure of the temple. 

' The drefs of the Mexican priefts was no way different from the drefs 
of the common people, except a black cotton mantle, which they 
wore in the manner of a veiF upon their heads; but thofe who 
in their monafteries profeffed a greater aufterity of life, went 
ways clothed in black, like the common priefts of other nations of 
the empire. They never fhaved, hy which means the hair of many of 
them grew lb long as to reach to their legs. It was twilled with (hick 
cotton cords, and bedaubed with ink, forming a weighty mafs not lefs 
inconvenient to be carried about with th^ than dilgpufting and even 
horrid to view. , 

Belides the ufual undlion with ink, another extraordinary and iQpre 
abominable one was pradifed every time they went to make facrilices 
on the tops of the mountains, or in the dark caverns of the earth. 

They took a large quantity of poifonous infeds, fuch as fcorpions, Ipi.. 
ders, and worms, and Ibmetimes even Imall ferpents, hpiped then) over 
fome Hove of the temple, and beat their alhes in a mortar together 
with the foot of the Orct/, tobacco, the herb Ololiuhqui^ and fome live 
infeds. They prefented dijs diabolical mixture in fmall veflcls to their 
gods, and afterwards rubbed their bodies with it. When thus anoint¬ 
ed, they became fearlefs to eveiy danger, being perfuaded they were 
rendered incapable of receiving any hurt from the moll noxious reptilej 
of the earth, or the wildell bealls of the woods. They called it TVo- 
patlit or divine medicament, and imagined it to be a powerful remedy 
for feveral diforders; on which account thofe who were lick, and the 
young children, went frequently to the priells to be anointed with it. ^ 

The young lads who were trained up in the feminaries were charged 
with the colle(fling of fuch kind of little animals; and by being ac- 
cu domed at an early age to that kind of employment, they foon loll 
VoL. I. N n the 
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BOOK VI. the horror which attends the firft familiarity with fuch reptiles. The 
priefts not only made ufe of this un<5lion, but had likewife a ridiculous 
fuperftitious pradlice of blowing with their breath over the fick, and 
made them drink water which they had blefled after their manner. 
The priefts of the god Ixtliltorit were remarkable for this cuftom. 

5^® priefts obferved many fafts and great aufterity of life; they ne¬ 
ver were intoxicated with drinking; and feldom even tafted wine. The 
priefts of Tezcatzoncatl as foon as the daily finging in praife of their 
god was over, laid a heap of three hundred and three canes on the 
ground, correfponding to the number of fingers, of which heap only 
one was bored; every perfon lifted one, and he who happened to take 
up the cane which was bored, was the only perfon who tafted the wine. 
All the time that they were employed in the fervice of the temple, 
they abftained from all other women but their wives; they even affedl- 
ed fo much modefty and referve, that when they met a woman, they 
fixed their eyes on the ground that they might not fee her. Any in¬ 
continence amongft the priefts was feverely puhifhed. The prieft who, 
at Teohuacan, was convidted of having violated his chaftity, was deli¬ 
vered up by the priefts to the people, who at night killed him by the 
baftinado. In Ichcatlan, the high-prieft was obliged to live conftantly 
within the temple, and to abftain from commerce with any woman 
whatfoever; and if he unluckily failed in any of his duties, he was cer¬ 
tain of being torn in pieces, and his bloody limbs were , prcfented as an 
example to his fucceffor. They poured boiling water on the head of 
thofe who, from lazinefs, did not rife to the nocturnal duties of the 
temple, or bored their lips and ears, and if they did not cc»Te<ft that, 
or any other fuch fault, they were ducked in the lake and baniftied 
from the temple during the feftival, which was made to the god of 
water in the fixth month. The priefts in general lived together in com¬ 
munities, fubjedl to fuperiors who watched over their conduft. 

^ The office and character of a prieft among the Mexicans was not in its 

The prieft- * nature perpetual. There were certainly fome who dedicated their whole 
lives to the fervice of the altars ; but others engaged in it only for a cer¬ 
tain time, to fulfil fome vow made by their fathers, or as a particular a<ft 
of devotion. Nor was the priefthood confined to the male fox, fome 
women being employed in the immediate forvice of the temples. They 
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offered inccnfc to the idols, tended the facred fire, fwept the area, BOOK vi. 
prepared the daily oflering of provifions, and prefented it with their 
hands to the idols ; but they were entirely excluded from the office of. 
facrificing, and the higher dignities of the priefthood. Among the 
prieftefles, fomc were dellined by their parents from their infancy to the 
fervice of the temples j others on account of fome particular vow which 
-they had made during ficknefs, or that they might enfure from their 
gods a good marriage, or the profperity of their families, entered upon 
fuch offices for one or two years. 

The confecration of the firft was made in the following manner. As 
foon as the girl was born, the parents offered her to fome god, and in¬ 
formed the redior of that diftridt of it; he gave notice to the Tepan- 
teohuatzin, who, as we have already mentioned, was the fuperior ge¬ 
neral of the feminaries. Two months after they carried her to the 
temple, and put a fmall broom, and a fmall cenfer of clay in her lit¬ 
tle hands, with a little copal in it, to fhew her deffination. Every 
month they repeated the vifit to the temple and the offering, together 
with the bark of fome trees for the facred fire. When the child at¬ 
tained her fifth year, the parents configned her to the Tepanteohuatzin, 
who lodged her in a female feminary, where children were inffrucSted in 
religion, and the proper duties and employments of their fex. The 
firft thing done to thofe who entered into the fervice on account 
of fome private vow, was the cutting off their hair. Both the latter 
and the former lived in great purity of manners, filence, and retire¬ 
ment, under their fuperiors, without having any communication with 
men. Some of them rofe about two hours before midnight, others at 
midnight, and others at day-break, to ftir up and keep the fire burn¬ 
ing, and to offer incenle to the idols; and although in this function 
they aflembled with the-priefts, they were feparated from each other, 
the men forming one wing and the women another, both under the 
view of their fuperiors, who prevented any diforder from happening. 

Every morning they prepared the offering of provifions which was 
prefented to the idols, and fwept the lower area of the temple, and 
the time which was not occupied in thefe, or other religious duties, 
was employed in fpinning and weaving beautiful cloths for the drefs 
of the idols, and the decoration of the fendluaries. Nothing was more 
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Sect. XVII. 
Different re¬ 
ligious or¬ 
ders. 


zealoufly attended to than the chaftity of thefe virgins. Any trefpafs 
of this nature was unpardonable j if it remained an entire fecret, the 
female culprit endeavoured to appeafe the anger of the gods by falling 
and a’lderity of life; for flie dreaded that in punilhment of her crime 
her llcfli would rot. When a virgin, dellined from her infancy to the 
worlhip of the gods, arrived at the age of fixteen or eighteen, at which 
years they were ufually married, her parents fought for a hulband to 
her, and after they found one, prefented to the Tepanteohuatzin a 
certain number of quails in plates curioufly varnilhed, and a certain quan¬ 
tity of copal, of flowers and provifions, accompanied with a fludied ad- 
drefs, in which they thanked him for the care and attention he had 
llicwn in the education of their daughter, and demanded his permillion 
to fettle her in marriage. The Tepanteohuatzin granted the rcquell, 
in a reply to the addrefs, exhorting his pupil to a perfeverance in virtue, 
and the fulfillment of all the duties of the married Hate. 

Amongll the different orders or congregations both of men and wo¬ 
men, who dedicated themfelves to the worlhip of fome particular gods, 
that of Quetzalcoatl is worthy to be mentioned. The life led in the 
colleges or monalleries of either fox, which were devoted to this ima¬ 
ginary god, was uncommonly rigid and aullere. The drefs of the 
order vvas extremely decent; they bathed regularly at midnight, and 
watched until about two hours before day, finging hymns to their 
god, and obferving many rules of an auflere life. They were at li¬ 
berty to go to the mountains at any hour of the day or night, to fpill 
their blood j this was permitted them from a refpedl to the virtue 
which they were all thought to poll'efs. The fuperiors of the monaf- 
teries bore alfo the name of Quetzalcoatl, and were perfons of fuch 
l?igh authority, that they vifited none but the king when it was necef- 
fary. The members of this religious order were deftined to it from 
tlieir infancy. The parents of the child invited the fuperior to an en¬ 
tertainment, who ufually deputed one of his fubjedts. The deputy 
brought the child to him, upon which he took the boy in his arms, and 
offered him with a prayer to Quetzalcoatl, and put a collar about his neck, 
which was to be worn until he was feven years old. When the boy 
completed his fecond year, the fuperior made a fmall incifion in his 
breall, which, like the collar, was another mark of his dellination. As 
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icon as the boy attained his feventh year, he entered into the monaftery, 
having firft heard a long difcourle from his parents, in which they ad- 
vertifed him of the vow which they had made to Quetzalcoatl, and ex¬ 
horted him to fulfil, it, to behave well, to fubmit himfelf to his 
prelate, and to pray to the gods for his parents and the whole nation. 
This order was called Tlamacazcajotlf and the members of it Tlama-^ 
cazque. 

Another order wliich was called ’Telpochtliztli, or the youths, on 
account of its being compofed of youths and boys, was confecrated to 
Tezcatlipoca. This was alfo a deftination from infancy, attended witli 
almofl: the fame ceremonies as that of Quetzalcoatl j however, they did 
not live together in one community, but each individual had his own 
home. In eveiy diftridt of the city they had a fuperior, who governed 
them, and a houfe where they alTembled at fun-fet to dance and fing 
the praifes of their god. • Both fexes met at this dance, but without 
committing the fmalleft diforder, owing to the vigilance of the fupe- 
riors, and the rigour with which all mifdemeanors were punifhed. 

Among the Totonacas was an order of monks devoted to their goddefs 
Centeotl. They lived in great retirement and aullerity, and their life, 
excepting their fuperfUtion and vanity, was perfedlly unimpeachable. 
None but men above fixty years of age who were widowers, eftranged 
from all commerce with women, and of virtuous life, were admitted 
into this monaftery. Their number was fixed, and when any one died 
another was received in his Head. Thefe monks were fo much efteem- 
cd, that they were not only confulted by the common people, but like- 
wife by the firft nobility and the high-prieft. They liftened to con- 
fultations fitting upon their heels, with their eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and their anfwers were received like oracles even by the kings 
of Mexico. They were employed in making hiftorical paintings, 
which they gave to the high-prieft that he might exhibit them to 
the people. 

But the moft important duty of the priefthood, and the chief cere¬ 
mony of the religion of the Mexicans, confifted in the facrifices which 
they made occafionally to obtain any favour from heaven, or in grati¬ 
tude for thofe favours which they had already received. This is a fub- 
je<ft which we would willingly pafs over, if the laws of hiftory per¬ 
mitted. 
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BOOK mitted, to prevent the difguft which the defeription of fuch abomin¬ 
able ads of cruelty muft caufe to our readers j for although there has 
hardly been a nation which has not pradifed fimilar facrifices, it would 
be difficult to find one which has carried them to fo great ah excefs 
as the Mexicans appear to liave done. 

We are ignorant what fort of facrifices may have been pradifed by 
the ancient Toltecas. The Chechemecas continued long without ufing 
them, having at firft neither idols, temples, nor priefts, nor offering any 
thing to their gods, the Sun and Moon, but herbs, flowers, fruits, and 
copal. Thofe nations never thought of facrificing human vidims, un¬ 
til the example of the Mexicans banilhed the firfl: impreffions of nature 
from their minds. What they report touching the origin of fuch bar¬ 
barous facrifices we have already explained j namely, that which ap¬ 
pears in their hiftory concerning the firft facrifice of the four Xochi- 
milcan prifoners which they made when ih Colhuacan. It is pro¬ 
bable, that at the time when the Mexicans were infulated in the lake, 
and particularly while they remained fubjed to the dominion of the 
Tepanecas, the facrifice of human vidims muft have happened very 
feldom, as they neither had prifoners, nor could purchafe flaves for fa¬ 
crifices. But when they had enlarged their dominions, and multiplied 
their vidories, facrifices became frequent and on fome fcftivals the vic¬ 
tims were numerous. 

The facrifices varied with refped to the number, place, and mode, 
according to the circumftances of the feftival. In general the vidims 
fijffered death by having their breafts opened ; but others were drown¬ 
ed in the lake, others died of hunger fhut up in caverns of the moun¬ 
tains, and laftly, fome fell in the gladiatorian facrifice. The cuftom- 
ary place was the temple, in the upper area of which flood the altar 
deftined for ordinary facrifices. The altar of the greater temple of 
Mexico was a green ftone (probably jafper) convex above, and about 
three feet high, and as many broad, and more than five feet long. 
The ufual minifters of the facrifice were fix priefts, the chief of whom 
was the Topiltzin, whofe dignity was pre-eminent and hereditary; but 
at every facrifice he affumed the name of that god to whom it was 
made. For the performance of this fundion, he w^as clothed in a 
red habit, fimilar in make to the fcapulary of the moderns, fringed 
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with cotton j on his head he wore a crown of green and yel- book vi. 
low feathers, at his ears hung golden ear-rings and green jewels, ^ 

(perhaps emeralds), and at his under-lip a pendant of turquoife. The 
other five minifters were drefl'ed in white habits of the fame make, but 
embroidered with black; their hair was wrapped up, their heads were 
bound with leathern thongs, their foreheads armed with little fhields 
of paper painted of various colours, and their bodies dyed all over 
black. Thel'e barbarous minifters carried the vidtim entirely naked to 
the upper area of the temple, and after having pointed out to the 
byftanders the idol to whom the facrifice was made, that they might 
pay their adoration to it, extended him upon the altar; four priefts 
held his legs and arms, and another kept his head firm with a wooden 
inftrument made in form of a coiled ferpent, which was put about his 
neck; and on account of the altar being convex, the body of the vic¬ 
tim lay arched, the breaft and belly being raifed up and totally prevent¬ 
ed from the leaft movement. The inhuman Topiltzin then approached, 
and with a cutting knife made of flint, dcxteroully opened his breaft* 
and tore out his heart, which, while yet palpitating, he offered to the 
fun, and afterwards threw it at the feet of the idol; then taking it up 
again he offered it to the idol itfelf, and afterwards burned it, preferv- 
ing the afhes with the utmoft veneration. If the idol was gigantic 
and hollow, it was ufual to introduce the heart of the victim into its 
mouth with a golden fpoon. It was cuftomary alfo to anoint the lips 
of the idol and the cornices of the door of the fandtuary with the vic¬ 
tim’s blood. If he was a prifoner of war, as foon as he was facrificed 
they cut off his head to preferve the fkull, and threw the body down 
the flairs to the lower area, where it was taken up by the officer or 
foldier to whom the prifoner had belonged, and carried to his houfe to 
be boiled and drefled as an entertainment for his friends. If he was not 
a prifoner of war, but a Have purchafed for a facrifice, the proprietor 
carried off the carcafc from the altar for the fame purpofe. They eat 
only the legs, thighs, and arms, and burned the reft, or preferved it 
for food to the wild beafts or birds of prey which were kept in the royal 
palaces. The Otomies, after having killed the vidlim, tore the body in 
pieces, which they fold at market. The Zapotecas facrificed men to 
’ their 
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S c r. XIX. 

The gladia¬ 
tor! an I'acri- 
lice. 


their gods, women to their goddefles, and children to fome other di¬ 
minutive deities. 

This was the moft common mode of facrificc, but often attended 
with fome circumftances of ft ill greater cruelty, as we ftiall fee hereafter; 
other kinds of ficrifices which they ufed were much lefs frequent. At 
the feftival of Teteoinariy the woman who reprefented this goddefs was 
beheaded on the fliouldcrs of another woman. At the feftival of the 
arrival of the gods, they put the vi<ftims to death by fire. At one of 
the feftivals made in honour of Tlaloc, they facrifieed two children of 
botli fexes by drowning them in a certain place of the lake. At another 
feftival of the fame god, they purchafed three little boys of fix or feven 
years of age, fliut them up inhumanly in a cavern, and left them to die 
of fear and hunger. 

I'he moft celebrated facrifice among the Mexicans was that called 
by the Spaniards with much propriety the gladiatorian. This was a very 
honourable death, and only prifoners who were renowned for their bra¬ 
very were permitted to die by it. Near to the greater temple of large cities, 
in an open fpace of ground fufficient to contain an immenfe croud of 
people, was a round terrace, eight feet high, upon which was placed 
a large round ftone, refembling a mill-ftcne in figure, but greatly lar¬ 
ger, and almoft three feet high, well polifhed, with figures cut upon 
it («). On this ftone, which was called the TemalacatJy the prifoner 
was placed, armed with a Ihield and a Ihort fword, and tied by one foot. 
A Mexican officer or foldier, better accoutred in arms, mounted to 
combat with him. Every one will be able to imagine the efforts made 
by the defperate vidlim to defend his life, and alfo thofe of the Mexi¬ 
can to fave his honour and reputation, before the multitude of people 
that affembled at fuch a fpedtacle. If the prifoner remained van- 
quilhed, immediately a prieft named Chakhiuhtepehuay carried him dead 
or alive to the altar of the common facrifices, opened his breaft, and 
took out his heart, while the vidlor was applauded by the aflembly, and 
rewarded by the king with fome military honour. But if the prifoner 


{n) The form of the edifices reprefented in the plate of the gladiatorian facrifice is a mere 
caprice of the defigner ; there never was any thing elfe than the tet racc and the battlements. 
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conquered fix different combatants, who came fucceffively to fight with 
him, agreeable to the account given by the conqueror Cortes, he was 
granted his life, his liberty, and all that had been taken from him, and 
returned with glory to his native country (u). The fame autlior 
relates, that in a battle between the Cholulans and Huexotzincas, the 
principal lord of Cholula grew fo warm in the conteft, that having inad¬ 
vertently removed to a great diftance from his own people he was made 
prifoner in fpite of his bravery, and conduced to Huexotzinco, where 
being put upon the gladiatorian ftone, he conquered feven combatants 
which were oppofed to him, and gained his liberty j but the Huexot¬ 
zincas forefeeing, that on account of his fingular courage he would be¬ 
come the caufe of many difafters to them if they granted him his liberty, 
put him to death contrary to univerfal cuflont j by which adt they ren¬ 
dered themfelves eternally infamous among thofe nations. 

With refpedt to the number of the vidfims which were annually fa- 
crificed we can affirm nothing; the opinions of hiftorians on that head be¬ 
ing extremely different {p). The number of twenty thoufand, which is 
conjedtured to approach the neareft to truth, docs not appear to us im¬ 
probable, if we include in it all the yidlims which were lacrificed 
throughout the whole empire; but if that number comprehends, as 
fome hiftorians affert, the infants only, or the vidlims which were ia- 
crificed on the mountain Tepeyacac, or in the capital, we think it al¬ 
together incredible. It is certain, that the number of facrifices was 

{o) Several hidorians fay, that when the firft combatant was overcome the prifoner became 
free; but we are rather ihclined to credit the Conqueror; for it is not probable, that they 
would liberate a prifoner for fo fmall a rilk who might hill prove dedrudive to them, or th;it 
they w6uld deprive their gods of a vidim fo acceptable to their cruelry. 

(/>) Zumarraga, the fir ft bi (hop of Mexico, fays, in a letter of the 12th of June, 1^31, 
addrefled to the general chapter of his order, that in that capital alone twenty thoufand hu¬ 
man victims were annually facrificed. Some authors, quoted by Gomara, affirm, that the 
number of the liicrificed amounted to fifty thoufand. Acofta write?, that there was a certain 
day of the year on which five thoufand were facrificed in different pla:es of the empire ; and 
another day on which they facrificed twenty thoufand. Some authors believe, that on the 
mountain Tepeyacac alone, twenty thoufand were facrificed to the go.^defs I'onintzin. Tor- 
quemada, in quoting, though unfaithfully, the letter of Zumarraga, fays, that there were 
twenty ilmufand infants annually ficrificed. But on the contrary, Las Cafas, in his refuta¬ 
tion of the bloody book, wrote by Dr. Sepulveda, reduces the facrifices to fo fm.ill a num¬ 
ber, that we are left to believe, they amounted not to fifty, or at moft not to a hundred. We 
arc ftiongly of opinion, that all thefe authors have erred in the number, Las Cafas by dimi- 
nut ion, the reft by exaggeration of the truth, 
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BOOK VI. not limited, but always proportioned either to the number of priibners 
which were made in war, to the neceflities of the.flate, or the nature 
of the feilivals^ as appears from the dedication of the greater temple 
of Mexico, oi which occaHon the cruelty of the Mexicans exceeded 
all bounds of oelief. It is not, however, to be doubted, tliat the ia- 
crifices were very numerous j the conqueRs of the Mexicans having 
been extremely rapid, and as their aim in war was not fo much to kill 
as to make prifoners of the enemy for this puirpofe. If to theie vic¬ 
tims we add the flaves which were purchafed for the fame end, and many 
criminals who were condemned to expiate their crimes by the Ikcrifice 
of their lives, we (hall find the number greatly exceed that com¬ 
puted by Las Cafas, who was too anxious to exculpate the Americans 
of all the excefies of which they were accufed by the Spaniards (y). 
The fiicrifices multiplied in Divine years, and ftill more in Secular 
years. 

The Mexicans were accuftomed at their feRivals to cloche the vic¬ 
tim in the fiune drefs and badges in which they drelTed that god to 
whom the fiicrifice was made; thus habited, the viftim went round 
the city demanding alms for the temple, accompanied with a guard 
of fbldiers. If any one accidentally made his efcape, the corporal of. 
the guard was fubRituted in his Read as a punilhment for his carelefiT- 
nefs. They ufed alfb to feed and fatten the vi(Rims, as they did feveral 
animals for the table. 

The religion of the Mexicans was not confined to thefe fiicrifices; 
offerings were made of various kinds of animals. They (acrificed 
quails and falcons to their god Huitzilopochtli, and hares, rabbits, 
deer, and coyoto§ to their god Mixcoatl. They daily made an offer¬ 
ing of quails to the fun. Every day as the fun was about to rife, fe- 
veral prieRs, Randing on the upper area of the temple, with their 
faces towards the eaR, each with a quail in his hand, faluted that lu¬ 
minary’s appearance with mufic, and made an offering of the quails after 
cutting off their heads. This facrifice was fucceeded by the burning 
of incenfe, with a loud accompaniment of mufical inRruments. 

(q) We esnnot account why Las Cafas, who, in his writings makes ufe of the teftimony of 
Zumarraga, and other churchmen, againft the conquerors, fliould afterwards fo openly con¬ 
tradict them refpcCling the number of the facriiices. 

In 
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In acknowledgment of the power of their gods, they alfo made of¬ 
ferings of various kinds of plants, flowers, jewels, gums, and other 
inanimate fubllances. To their gods Tlaloc and Coatlicue they offered 
the firll-blown flowers j and to Centeotl, the firfl: maize of every year. 
They made oblations of bread, various paftes, and ready drefled victuals 
in fuch abundance, as to be fufficient to fupply all the minifters of the 
temple. Every morning were feen at the foot of the altars innumerable 
diflies and porringers of boiling food, that the fteams arifing from them 
might reach the noilrils of the idols, and nourifh their immortal gods. 

The moll frequent oblation, however, was that of copal. All daily 
burned incenle to their idols; no houle was without cenlers. The 
priells in the temple, fathers of flunilies in their houfes, and judges in 
their tribunals, whenever they pronounced fentence in an important 
cattle, whether civil or criminal, offered incenfe to the four principal 
winds. But incenle-oflering among the Mexicans, and other nations 
of Anahuac, was not only an adl of religion towards their gods, but 
allb a piece of civil courtely to lords and ambalTadors. 

The fuperllition and cruelties of the Mexicans were imitated by all the 
nations which they conquered, or that were contiguous to the empire, 
without any difference, except that the number of lacrifices amongll tho& 
nations was lels, and that particular circumllances fometimes attended 
them. The Tlalcalans, at one of their fellivals, fi:i»d a prifoner to a 
high crofs, and fliot arrows at him; and upon another occalion, they 
tied a prilbner to a low«crofs, and killed him by the ballinddo. 

The lacrifices celebrated every fourth year by the Qjuuhtitlans in 
honour of the god of fire, were inhuman and dreadful. A day before 
the fellival, they planted fix very lofty trees in the under area of the 
temple, facrificed two Haves, llripped their Ikins off, and took out 
the bones of their thighs. The next day two eminent priells, clothed 
themlelves in the bloody Ikins, took the bones in their hands, and de- 
Icended with folemn Heps and difmal bowlings, down the flairs of 
the temple. The people who were aflembled in crouds below, called 
out in a loud voice, ** Behold there come our gods.” As foon as they 
reached the lower area, they began a dance to the found of mufical 
inflruments, which lafled the greatefl part of the day., In the mean¬ 
while^ the people facrificed an incredible quanti^ of quails, the num- 
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ber of them being never lefs than eight thoufand. When thefe facri- 
fices were over, the priefts carried fix prifoncrs to the tops of the trees, 
and after tying them there, defcended; but they had hardly time to 
reach the ground, before the unhappy victims were pierced with a 
multitude of arrows. The prieils mounted again to cut down the 
dead bodies, and let them drop from the height j immediately their 
breafts were opened, and their hearts torn out, according to the cuf- 
tom of thofe people. The vidlims as well as the quails were Ihafed 
among the priefts and nobles of that city, for the banquets which 
crowned their barbarous and deteftable feftival. 

While they were thus cruel to others, it is not wonderful that they 
likewife praftifed inhumanity towards themfelves. Being accuftomed 
to bloody facrifices of their prifoners, they alfo failed not to fhed abun¬ 
dance of their own blood, conceiving the ftreams which flowed from 
their vidlims infufiicient to quench the diabolical thirft of their gods. 
It makes one ftiudder to read the aufterities which they exercifed up¬ 
on themfelves, either in atonement of their tranfgreftions, or in prepa¬ 
ration for their feftivals. They mangled their flefli as if it had been 
infenfible, and let their blood run in fuch profufion, that it appeared 
to be a fuperfluous fluid of the body. 

The effufion of blood was frequent and daily with fome of the 
priefts, to which practice they gave the name of ‘Tlatnacazqui. They 
pierced themfelves with the fharpeft fpines of the aloe, and bored fe- 
veral parts of their bodies, particularly their ^ars, lips, tongue, and 
the fat of their arms and legs. Through the holes which they made 
with thefe fpines, they introduced pieces of cane, the firft of which 
were fmall pieces, but every time this penitential fuftering was repeat¬ 
ed, a thicker piece was ufed. The blood which flowed from them 
was carefully colledled in leaves of the plant acxojatl (r). They fixed 
the bloody fpines in little balls of hay, which they expofed upon the 
battlements of the walls of the temple, to teftify the - penance 
which they did for the people. Thofe who exercifed fuch 'feverities- 

upon themfelves within the inclofure of the greater temple of Mexico, 

\ 

(r) Acxojatl is a tree of feveral upright flems, 'wtrk long leaves, which arc flrong and 
metrically difpofed. They made formerly and hill make excellent brooms of this plant. 

bathed 
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bathed theinfelves in a pond that was formed there, which from be¬ 
ing always tinged with blood was called Ezapan. There was a cer¬ 
tain fixed number of canes to be made ufe of on this occafion, which, 
after being once ufed were preferved as atteftations of their penitence. 
Befides thofe and other auftere pradtices of which we fliall treat fliortly, 
watching and fifling was very frequent amongfl; the Mexicans. A fef- 
tival hardly occurred for which they did not prepare themfelves with, 
fefting for fome days, more or lefs, according to the prefcriptions of 
their ritual. From all that is to be inferred from their hiftory, their 
failing confifted in abflaining from flefh and wine, and in eating but 
once a day; this Ibme did at mid-day, others after that time, and fome 
tailed nothing till evening. Failing was generally accompanied with 
watching and the eifufion of blood, and then no perfon was permitted 
to have commerce with any woman, not even with his own wife. 

Some fails were general and obferved by the whole people j namely,, 
the fail of five days before the feilival of Mixcoatl,, which, was ob¬ 
ferved even by children ; the fail of four days before the feflival of Tez- 
catlipoca, and alfo, as we fufpedt,. that which was made previous to the 
feilival of the fun (r). During this fail the king retired into a certain 
place of the temple, where he watched and ihed blood, according to the 
cuilom of his nation. Any other fails bound only particular individuals,, 
fuch as that which was obferved by the proprietors of vidlims the day 
before a facrifice. The proprietors of prifoners which were facrificed. 
to the god Xipe, failed twenty days. The nobles as well as the king 
had a houfe within the precindls of the temple, containing numerous 
chambers, where they occafionally retired to do penance. On one of 
tlie feflivals, all thofe perfons who exercifed public offices, after their 
daily duty was over, retired there at evening for this puVpofe. In the 
third month the Tlamacazqui, or penance-doers w^atched every night 
and in the fourth month they were attended in their duty by the no¬ 
bility. 

In Mixteca, where there were many monaileries, the firft-born fons 
of lords, before they took pofieffion of their eilates, were fubjedted to a 

(i) The fafl which was held in honour of the fun was called 'NetonatiuJrz.ahualo^ or Netona* 
.tikhzahualitzU, Dr. Hernandez fays, it was held every two hundred, or three hundred days,. 
\Vd fufpedt that it was kept on the day I O/;//, which occurred every two hundred and fixty 
days. ^ ^ . 

rigorous 
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BOOK. vr. rigorous penance during a whole year. They conduced the heir 
with a numerous attendance to a monaftery, where they ftripped off 
his garments, and clothed him in rags dauhed over with 0///, or elal- 
tic gum, rubbed his face, helly, and back, with (linking herbs, and de- 
- livered a fmall lance of itztli to him, that he might draw his own blood. 
They reftridled him to a very abftemious diet, fubjedled him to the hardefl; 
labours, and puniflied him leverely for any failure in duty. At the 
end of the year, after being wadied and cleanfed by four girls, with 
fweet feented water, he was recondudled to his houfe with great pomp 
and muhe. 

In the principal temple of Teohuacan, four priefts conftantly refided, 
who were famous for the auderity of their lives. Their drefs was the 
fame with that of the common people j their diet was limited to a loaf 
of maize of about two ounces in weight, and a cup di atoHi, or gruel, 
made of the fame grain. Every night two of them kept watch, em¬ 
ploying their time in finging hymns to their gods, in offering incenle, 
which they did four times dunng the night, and in Ihedding their blood 
Upon the (tones of the temple.' Their faffing was continual during the 
four years which they perfevered in that life, except upon days of fef- 
tival, one of which happened every month, when they were at liberty 
to eat as much as they pleafed; but in preparation for every feffival, 
they pradlifed the ufual auffere rules, boring their cars with the (pines 
of the aloe, and palling little pieces of cane through the holes to the 
number of (Ixty, all of which differed in thicknefs in the manner 
above mentioned. At the end of four years, other four prieffs were 
introduced to lead the fame kind of life; and if before the completion 
of that term any one of them happened to die, another was fubffituted 
in his place, that the number might never be incomplete. Thefe 
prieffs were (b high in refpedl and effeem as to be held in veneration 
even by the kings of Mexico: but woe unto him who violated his 
chaftity j for, if after a ftri<ff examination the crime was proved, he 
was killed by baffinados, his body was burned, and his a(hes fcattered 
to the winds. 

Upon occalion of any public calamity, the Mexican high-prieff al¬ 
ways obferved a mod extraordinary faff. For this purpofe he retired 
to a wood, where he conffrueffed a hut for himfelf, covered with 
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branches, which were always frefli and green; as whenever the firft 
became dry, new ones were fpread in their place. Shut up in this hut 
he pailed nine or ten months in conftant prayer and frequent eifulions 
of blood, deprived of all communication with men, and without any 
other food than raw maize and water. This {zH was not indiipenfible, 
nor did all the high-priefts obferve it; nor did thofe who attempted it 
ever do it more than once in’their lives; and certainly it is not proba¬ 
ble, that thofe who furvived fo rigorous and long an abftinence, were 
ever able to repeat it. 

The obferved by the Tlafcalans every divine year, at which pe¬ 
riod they made a mofl folemn feftival in honour of their god Camaxtkt 
was likewifc very lingular. When the time of commencing it was ar¬ 
rived, all the Tlamacazquis were adembled by their chief Arcbcauhtli^ 
who made them a ferious and grave exhortation to penitence, and fore¬ 
warned them if any one of them Ihould find that he was incapable of per¬ 
forming it, that he fhould declare fo within five days; for that if, after that 
Ipace of time was elapfed, and the fall was once begun, he fhould hap-^ 
pen to fail and renounce the attempt, he would be deemed unworthy of 
the company of die gods, his priefthood would be taken from him, and 
his eflate fequeftered. At the expiration of the five days, which was 
allowed for the purpofe of deliberation, the cliief, attended by all thofe 
who had courage to attempt this penitential duty, the number of whom 
ufed to exceed two hundred, afcended the very lofty mountain Matlal- 
cueje, on the top of wlfich was a fandtuaiy, confecrated to the god- 
defs of water. The Arbcauhtli mounted to the top to make his ob ¬ 
lation of gems, precious feathers, and copal, while the others waited 
in the middle of the afcent, praying their goddefs to give them ftrength 
and courage to go through their penance. They afterwards defcended 
from the mountain, and caufed a number of little knives of itzli, and 
a great quantity of fmall rods of different thickneffes to be made. The 
labourers upon thofe inflruments fafted five days before they began 
their work, and if any little knife or rod happened to break, it was 
accounted a bad omen, and the workman was confidered to have broke 
the faft. The Tlamacazqui then began their faft, which did not laft 
Ids than one hundred and lixty days. The firft day they bored holes 
in their tongues, through which they drew the little rod§> and notwith- 
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(landing the exceflive pain and lofs of blood which they fuffered, they 
were obliged all the while to fing aloud fengs to their god, and every 
twenty days this cruel operation w'as rcp)eated. When the firfl eighty 
days of the fad of the priefts were elapfed, a general fad, from which 
even the heads of the republic were not exempted, began with the 
people, and continued an equally long time. During, this period, no 
perfon was allowed to bathe, nor to eat pepper, which was die ufual 
I'eafoning of all their dilhes. To fuch exceli'es and cruelty did fanati- 
cifm carry thofe nations. 

All that we have hitherto related does not fo much make known the 
religion of the Mexicans, and the extravagance of their horrible fu- 
perdition, as the number of their fedivals, and the rites which 
were obferved at them j but before we enter more deeply into this 
fubjedl, it is necedliry to give Ibme account of their mode of dividing 
time, and the method which they adopited to meafure days, months, 
years, and centuries. What we have to communicate on this head has 
been carefully invedigated and certified by intelligent men, who are 
worthy of the utmod credit, who have applied with the utmod afii- 
duity to this dudy, and who have diligently examined the ancient 
paintings, and obtained information from the bed indrudlcd perfons , 
among the Mexicans and Acolhuans. We are p.irticularly indebted 
to the religious miflionaries Motolinia and Sahagun, from whole 
writings Torquemada has taken all that is valuable in his work, and 
to the very learned Mexican D. Carlo Seguenza, v/hole opinions we 
have found to be jud and accurate by the examination which we have 
made of fcvcral Mexican paintings, in which months, years, and cen¬ 
turies, are didinilly reprefented by their proper figures. 

The Mexicans, the Acolhuans, and all the other nations of Ana- 
huac, diftinguidied four ages of time by as many funs. The fird 
named Atonatinb, that is the fun, or the age of water, commenced 
with the creation of the world, ar.d continued until the time at which 
all mankind almoft perilhed in a general inundation, along witli the 
fil'd fun. The fecond I'lalionatiuh, the age of-earth, laded from the 
time of the general inundation until the ruin of the giants, and the 
great earthquakes, which concluded in li'-ce manner the fecond fun. 
The third, ELaatoiiatinb, the age of air, lifted from tiic deftru^diou 
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of the giants until the great whirlwinds, in which all mankind perifhcd BOOK vi. 
along with the third fun. The fourth Tletonatiuh, the age of fire, be- ' * 

gan at the laft reftoration of the human race, and was to continue as 
we have already mentioned in their mythology, until the fourth fun, 
and the earth were deftroyed by fire. This age it was fuppofed would 
end at the conclufion of one of their centuries ; and thus we may account 
for thefe noify feftivals in honour of the god of fire, v/hich were cele¬ 
brated at the beginning of every century, as a thankfgiving fdr his re- 
ftraining his voracity, aijd deferring the termuiation of the world. 

The Mexicans, and the other polifhed nations of Anahuac, ufed the 
fame method to compute centuties, years, and months, as the ancient 
Toltecas. Their century confifted of fifty-two years, which were fub- 
divided into four periods of thirteen years each, and two centuries 
formed an age, which was called by them Huebuetiliztli, that is, old 
age, of a hundred and four years (/). They gave to the end of the 
century the name of Toxiuhmolpia, which fignifies, the tying of our 
years ; becaufe by it the two centuries were joined together to form an 
age. Their years had'four names, which were Tochtli, rabbet; Acatlf 
cane or reed; T^ecpatly flint ; and Calliy houfe; and of thefe with dif¬ 
ferent numbers 'their century was compofed. The firfl year of the 
centuiy was i. 'Tochtli, the lecond, 2. Acatl^ the third, 3. Tecpatl, the 
fourth, 4 . Calliy the fifth, 5. TCochtli, and fo on to the thirteenth year, 
which was 13. Tochtli t and terminated the firfl: period. ’ They began 
the fecond period with i. Acatly which was fucceeded by %. Tecpatly 
3. Calliy 4. Tochtliy until it was completed by 13. Acatl. In like 
manner the third period began with 1, Tecpatly and finifhed with 13, 

Ttcpatl} and the fourth commenced with i. Calliy and terminated to¬ 
gether with the century in 13. Calli-, fo that there being four names 
and thirteen numbers, no one year could be confounded with another («). 

All 

(/) Though fome authors have given the name of century to their age, and that of half 
century to their century, it is of little confequence, as their matter of computing years and 
diilributing time is not in the lead altered by it. 

(a) Boturini affirms, in contradidion to the general opinion of authors, that they did not 
begin all their centuries with i, Tochflty but fomciimes with i. i. TeepatU or i. 

He is midaken, however, for it appears both from the bed informed ancient authors, and the 
paintings examined by ourfelvcs, that the Mexican century began always with i. Tochili.. 

This author fays alfo, that in the courfe of four centuries the fame name or character was nc- 
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BOOK VI. All this will be more clearly underftood in the table of the century, 
which we fliall afterwards fubjoin. 

The Mexican year confiRed like ours, of three hundred and fixty- 
five days; for although it was compofed of eighteen months, each of 
which contained twenty days, which make up only three hundred and 
fixty, they added after the laft month five days, which they called 
mcntemif or ufelefs; becaufe in thefe days they did nothing but re¬ 
ceive and return vifits. The year 1 Tochtli, the firftof their century, 
began upon the twenty-fixth day of February (x); but every four 
years the Mexican century anticipated one day, on account of the odd 
day of our biflextile, or leap-year; from whence in the laft years of the 
Mexican century, the year began on the fourteenth of February, on 
account of the thirteen days which intervene in the courfe of fifty-two 
years. But at the expiration of the century, the commencement of the 
year returned to the twenty-fixth of February. 

The names which they gave their months were taken both from the 
employments and feftivals which occurred in them, and alfo from the 
accidents of the feafon which attended them. Thefe names appear dif¬ 
ferently arranged among authors ; becaufe, in fad; their arrangement 
was not only different among different nations, but even among the 
the Mexicans themfclves it varied. The following was the moft com¬ 
mon : 

1. Atlacahiialco (y). 

2 . T’lacaxipehualiztli. 

3. Tozoztontli. 

ver repeated with the fame number; but how is It polTible, that this could happen in the pe¬ 
riod of two bundled and eight years, wh-le the charaders were only four and the number* 
ufed but thirteen, as he himfclf allows. 

(x) Authors differ in opinion rcfpci 5 ling the day on which the Mexican year commenced. 
The rcafon of this was unquefiionably the dift'crcncc which is.occalioned by our leap years, to 
w hich probably thofe authors did not advert. It may alfo have been the cafe, that fome 
of them fpokc of the agronomical year of ihc Mexicans, and not of the religious, of which wc 
teat. 

(jt) Gomara, Valadcs, and other authors make TlacaxipchuaUztll^ the firfl month of the 
Mexican year, which in our tabic is the fecond. The authors of the edit’on of the Letters of 
G.ortes, publiflicd at Mexico in 1780, Atcmo%tU the firll, which is the i6th in our table. 

Hut Motollnia, whofe authority has mod weight, has put, as we do, Atlalmah o for the firil 
month ; and Torquemad i, Betancourt, and Martino di Leon, a Dominican, thinks as he does. 
To avoid troubling our readers, vve omit the firong rcafoni which have induced us to adopt 
our piefent opinion, 

7. Tecuil- 


4. Hueitozoztli. 

5. Toxcatl. 

6. JLtzalcualiztli. 
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7. Tecuilbuitontli. 

13. *Tepeilbuitl, 

BOOK VI, 

8. Hueitecuilbuitl. 

9. Tlaxocbimaco. 

14. ^ecbolli. 

1 5. Panquetzalitzll. 

» r 

• 

10. Xoc^buetzi. 

11 . Ochpaniztli. 

12. Teotleco. 

16. Atemoztli, 

17. T'ititl. 

18. Izcalli. 



Their month conCfled as we have already mentioaed of twenty 
days, the names of which are theie : 


1. Cipa 6 iU. 

2. Ebecatl, 

3. Cain. 

4. Cuetzpalin. 

5. Coatl. 

6 . Miquitzli. 

7. Mazatl. 

8. Tochtli. 

9. \Atl. 

10. ItzcuintU, 


11. OzomatlL 

12. Malinalli. 

13. Acatl. 

14. Ocelot I. 

15 . ^auhtli. 

16. Cozcaquahtli fz). 

17. Olin tonatiuh. 

18. T!ecpatl. 

19 . ^iahutli. 

20. Xocbitl. 


Sect. XXV. 
TheMexicaa 
month* 


Although the figns or charaders, which are fignified by tbefe names, 
ihould be diftributed among the twenty days, according to the order 
above, neverthelefs in their mode of reckoning, no regard was paid to 
the divifion of months, nor that of years, but to periods of thirteen 
days (limilar to thofe of thirteen years in the century), which run on 
without interruption from the end of a month or year. The firil day 
of the century was i. ClpaBli\ the fecond, Ebecatl, or wind ; the 
third; 3. Cain, or houfe; and lb on to thirteen, which was 13. 
Acatl, or reed. The 14th day began another period, reckoning 
I; Ocelot I (tyger), 2. ^aubtli (eagle), &c. until the completion of 
the month 7. Xocbitl (dower), and in the next month they continued 
to count 8. CipaBli, 9. Ebecatl, &c. Twenty ajf thefe periods made 
in thirteen months a cycle of two hundred and fixty days, and during 
the whole of this time, the fame lign or charadter was not repeated 

(z) Co^caquauhtU is the name of a bird which we deferibed in our firft book* Car. Botu- 
-rini puts inlltad of it or the done ufed to grind maize or cocoas. 
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BOOK VI. with the fame number, as will appear from the calendar which we 
Ihall give hereafter. On the 5 rlf day of the fourteenth month, another 
cycle commenced in the fame order of the charadters, and of the fame 
number of periods, as the firft. If the year had not, befides the eigh¬ 
teen months, had the five days called Nemontetni, or if the periods had 
not been continued in .thefe days, the firft day of the fecond year of 
the century would have been the fame with that of the preceding, i. 
Cipadtli; and in like manner, the laft day of every year would always 
have been Xocbitl ; but as the period of thirteen days was continued 
through the days called Nemontemi, on that account the figns or cha- 
radlers changed place, and the fign Miquiztli, which occupied in all 
the months of the firft year the fixth place, occupies the firft in the 
fecond year; and on the other hand, the fign CipaSili, which in the 
firft year had occupied the firft place, has the fixteenth in the fecond 
year. To know what ought to be the fign of the firft day of any 
year, there is the following general rule. Every year Tochtli begins 
with CipaBli, every year Acatl with Miqueztli, every year Tecpatl 
with Ozomatli, and every year Calli with Cozcaquaubtli, adding always 
the number of the year to the fign of the day j as for. example, the 
year i. Tochtli has for the firft day i. CipaSlli •, fo the 2. Acatl has 
2. Miquiztli I The 3 T'epacll has 3. Ozomatli^ and 4. CallihsA 4. Coz^ 
caquaiibtUy &c. (a)^ 

From what we have already faid it will appear, that the number 
thirteen was held in high eftimation by the Mexicans. The four 
periods of which the century confifted, were each of thirteen years ; 
thirteen months formed their cycle of two hundred and fixty days; and 
thirteen days their fmaller periods, which we have already mentioned. 
'I'he origin of their efteem for this number was, according to what Si- 
guenza has faid, that thirteen was the number of their greater gods. 
"I he number four feems to have been no lefs efteemed amongft them. As 
they reckoned four periods of thirteen years each to their century, they 
alfo reckoned thirteen periods, of four years each, at the expiration of 

(tf) Cay, Botur.ni fays, that the year of the Rabbet began uniformly with the day of the 
Rabbet, the year of the Cane with the day of the Cane, &:c. and never with the days which 
we have mentioned; hut we ought to give moi'c faith to Siguenza, who was certainly better 
intormed in Mexican anth^uity. The fyftem of this gentleman is fantailical and full of con- 
trudidions. 

each 
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«ach of which they made extraordinary feftivals. Wc have already 
mentioned both the faft of four months, and the Nappapohuallatolli, 
or general audience which was given every four months. 

In refpedt to civil government, they divided the month into four 
periods of five days, and on a certain fixed day of each period their fair 
or great market was held ; but being governed even in political matters 
by principles of religion in the capital, this fair was kept on the days 
of the Rabbet, the Cane, the Flint, and the Houfe, which were 
their favourite figns. 

The Mexican year confifted of feventy-three periods of thirteen days, 
and the century of feventy-three periods of thirteen months, or cycles 
of-two hundred and fixty days. 

It is certainly not to be doubted, that the Mexican, or Toltecan 
fyftem of the diftribution of time was extremely well digefted, though 
at firft view it appears rather intricate and perplexed; hence we may 
infer with confidence, it was not the work of a rude or unpolifhed 
people. That however which is moft furprifing in their mode of com¬ 
puting time, and which will certainly appear improbable to readers 
who are but little informed with refpedt to Mexican antiquity, is, that 
having difcovered the excefs of a few hours in the folar above the civil 
year, they made ufe of intercala^' days to bring them to an equality j 
but with this difference in regard to the method eftablifhed by Julius 
Caefar in the Roman calendar, that they did not interpofe a day every 
four years, but thirteen days, (making ufe here even of this favqurite 
number) every fifty-two years j which produces the fame regulation of 
time. At the expiration of the century they broke, as we fhall men¬ 
tion hereafter, all their kitchen utenfils, fearing that then alfo the 
fourth age, the fun and all the world were to be ended, and the laft 
night they performed the famous ceremony of the new fire. As fbon 
as they were affured by the new fire, that a new century, according to 
their belief, was granted to them by the gods, they employed the thir¬ 
teen following days, in fupplying their kitchen utenfils, in furnifhing 
new garments, in repairing their temples and houfes, and in making 
every preparation for the grand feftivals of the new century. Thefe 
thirteen days were the intercalary days reprefented in their paintings by 
blue points j they were not included in the century juft expired, noK 
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BOOK VI. jn that which was juft commencing, nor did they continue in them their 
periods of days which they always reckoned from the firft day to the laft 
day of die century. When the intercalary days were elapfed, they began 
the new century with the year i. Tochtli, and the day i. Cipadtli, 
upon the 26th day of our February, as they did at the beginning of 
the preceding century. We would not venture to relate thefe particu¬ 
lars, if we were not fupported by the teftimony of Dr. Siguenza, who, 
in addition to his great learning, his critical flcill and lincerity, was 
the perfon who moft diligently exerted himfelf to illuftrate thefe points, 
and confulted both the beft inftru<fted Mexicans and Tezcucans, and 
ftudied their hiftories and paintings. 

Boturini affirms, that a hundred and more years before the Chriftian 
era, the Toltecas adjufted their calendar, by adding one day every four 
years, and that they continued to do fo for feveral centuries, until the 
Mexicans eftabliflied the method we have mentioned : that the caufe 
of the new method was, that two feftivals concurred upon the fame 
day ; the one the moveable feftival of Tezcatlipoca, the other that of 
Huitzilopochtli, which was fixed j and that the Colhuan nation had 
celebrated the latter, and pafled over the former j upon which Tezcat¬ 
lipoca in anger predicted, that the monarchy of Colhuacan would foon 
be diflblved; that the worihip of the ancient gods of the nation would 
ceafe, and that it would remain confined to the worftiip of one foie di¬ 
vinity, which was never feen nor underftood, and fubjeiied to the 
power of certain ftrangers who would arrive from diftant countries; 
that the kings of Mexico being made acquainted with this prediction, 
ordered, that whenever two feftivals concurred upon the fame day, the 
principal feftival was to be celebrated on fuch day, and the other on 
the day after ; and that the day which was ufually added every four 
years, ffiould be omitted; and that at the end of the century, the thir¬ 
teen days fhould be added inftead of them. But we are not willing to 
give credit to this account. 

Two things muft appear truly ftrange in the Mexican lyftem, the 
one is, that they did not regulate their months by the changes of the 
moon i the other that they ufed no particular character to diftinguifti 
one century from another. But with refpeCl to the firft, we do not 
mean that their aftronomical months did not accord with the lunaf' 
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periods: becaufe we know that their year was juftly regulated by BOOK VI, 
the fun, and becaufe they ufed the lame name, which was MetztH, in- ' 

differently for month or moon. The month now mentioned by us 
is their religious month, according to which they obferved the celebra¬ 
tion of feftivals, and pradifed divination j not their agronomical 
month, of which we know nothing unlefs that it was divided into two 
periods, that is, into the period of the ’watching, and into that of the 
Jleep of the moon. We are .however perfuaded, that they muft have 
made ufe of fome charadters to diftinguilh one century from another, 
as this diftindtion was fo very eafy and ncceffary; but we have not 
been able to afeertain this upon the authority of any hiftorian. 

The diftribution of the figns or charadters, both of days and years, S e c^t. 
ferved the Mexicans as fuperllitious prognoftics, according to which piviaatioa. 
they predidled the good or bad fortune of infants from the fign under 
which they were born; and the happinefs or misfortune of marriages, 
the fuccefs of wars, and of every other thing from the day on which 
they were undertaken or put in execution; and on this account alfo 
they conlidered not only the peculiar charadter of every day and year, 
but likewife the ruling charadler of every period of days or years j for 
the firft lign or charadler of every period, was the ruling fign through 
the whole of it. Of merchants we find, that whenever they wiftied 
to undertake any journey, they endeavoured to begin it on fome day of 
that period, during which the fign Coatl (ferpent) ruled, and then 
they promifed themfelves much fuccefs in their commerce. Thofe 
perfons who were born under the fign ^auhtli (eagle), were fufpedled 
to prove mockers and flanderers, if they were males j if females, loqua¬ 
cious and impudent. The concurrence of the year with the day of 
the Rabbet was efteemed the moft fortunate feafon. 

To reprefent a month they painted a circle or wheel, divided into Sect. 
twenty figures fignifying twenty days, as appears in the plate we have Figures of 
given, which is a copy from one publiflied by Valades, in his Retto— century, 
rica Crijitana, and the only one hitherto publilhed. To reprefent the mon^h? ’ 
year they painted another, which they divided into eighteen figures of the 
eighteen months, and frequently painted within the wheel the image 
of the moon. The reprefentation which we have given of this image, 
was taken from that publilhed by Gemelli, which was a copy from an 
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ancient painting in the pofleffion of Dr. Siguenza(^). The century 
was reprefented by a wheel divided into fifty-two figures, or rather by 
four figures which were thirteen times defigned. They ufed to paint 
a ferpent twilled about the wheel, which pointed out by four twills 
of its body the four principal winds, and the beginnings of the four 
periods of thirteen years. The wheel which we here prefent, is a copy 
of two others, one of which was publilhed by Valades, and the other 
by Gemelli, within which we have reprefented the fun, as was gene¬ 
rally done by the Mexicans. In another place we lhall explain the fi¬ 
gures of thefe wheels in order to fatisfy our curious readers. 

The method adopted by the Mexicans to compute months, years, 
and centuries, was, as we have already mentioned, common to all the 
polilhed nations of Anahuac, without any variation among them ex¬ 
cept in the names and figures (c). The Chiapanefe, who, among the 
tributaries to the crown of Mexico, were the moll dillant from the 
capital; inllead of the names and the figures of the Rabbet, the Cane, 
Flint, and Houfe, made ufe of the names Votan, Lambat, Been^ 
and Chinan, and inllead of the names of the Mexican days, they a- 
dopted the names of twenty illullrious men among their ancellors, 
among which the four names above mentioned, occupied the fame 
place that the names Rabbet, Cane, Flint, and Houfe, held amongll 
the Mexican days. The Chiapanefe names of the twenty days of the 
month were the following: 


1. Mox. 

2. Igh. 

3. vorAN. 

4. Ghanan. 

5. Abagh, 

6 . T^ox. 


7. Moxic. 

8. LAMBAT. 

9. Mbloy or Miilu. 

10. ILlah. 

11. Batz. 

12 . Lnoh. 


{Ji) Three copies of the Mexican year have been publifhed. The fird that of Valadcs, the 
fecond th.^t of Siguenza, publilhed by Gemelli, and the third that of Boturini, publiflicd at 
Mexico, in 1770. In that of Siguenza, within the wheel of the century, appears ihat.of 
the year ; and in that of Valades, uithin both w^heels, that of the month is reprefented. We 
have feparated them to make them more intelligible. 

(r) Boturini fays, that the Indians of the diocefe of Ouaxaca made their year ennfid of 
thirteen months ; but it mud have been their aftionomical or civil year, and not ihtnr rcligi. 
Ous year. 
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13. BEEN. 


17. Chix. 
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14. Hix. 


18. CHINAX. 



15. Tziquin. 


19. Cabogb. 



16. Chabin 


20. Agbual. 




There was no month in which the Mexicans did not celebrate fonic 
feftival or other, which was either fixed and eftablifhed to be held on a 
certain day of the month, or moveable, from being annexed to foine 
figns which did not correfpond with the fame days in every year. The 
principal moveable fcftivals, according to Boturini, were fixteen in 
number, among which the fourth was that of the god of wine, and 
the thirteenth, that of the god of fire. With refpedt to thofe feftivals 
which were fixed, we fhall mention as concifely as poffible, as much 
as we judge will be fufficient to convey a competent idea of the reli~ 
gion and the fuperftitious difpofition of the Mexicans. 

On the fecond day of the firft month, they made a great feftival to sect. xxx. 
Tlaloc, accompanied with facrifices of children, which were purchafed 
for that purpofe, and a gladiatorian facrifice j thefe children, which months, 
were purchafed, were not facrificed all at once, but fucceflively fo, in 
the courfe of three months, which corrcfponded to thofe of March 
and April, to obtain from this" god the rains which were neceftary for 
their maize. 

On the firft day of the fecond month, which, in the firft year of 
their century, correfponded to the i8th of March {d), they made a 
moft folemn feftival to the god Xipe, the facrifices offered at which 
wore extremely cruel. They dragged the vidtims by their hair to the 
upper area of the temple, where, after they were facrificed in the 
ufual manner, they flcinned them, and the priefts clothed themfelves 
in their Ikins, and appeared for fome days in thefe bloody coverings. 

The owners of prifoners that were facrificed, were bound to faft for 
twenty days, after which they made‘great banquets, at which they 
dreffed the flelh of the victims. The ftealers of gold or filver were 
facrificed along with prifoners, the law of the Icifigdom having or¬ 
dained that punifliment for them. The circumftance of fkinning the 

(r/) Whenever we mention the correfponJence of the Mexican months with ours, it iato be 
underflood of thofe of the firfl year of their century^ 

VoL. I. - Q.q viftims. 
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BOOK VI. vidlims, obtained to this month the name of TtlacaxipehuaUztli^ or the 
fl{.inning of men. At this feftival, the military went through feveral 
exercifes of arms and pradlices of war, and the nobles celebrated with 
fongs the glorious actions of their anceftors. In Tlafcala, the nobles, 
as well as the plebeians had dances, at which they were all drefled in 
Ikins of animals, and embroidery of gold and filver. On account of 
thefe dances, which were common to all ranks of people, they gave 
'the feftival as well as the month the name of Coailhuitl^ or the gene¬ 
ral feftival. 

In the third month, which began on the 7th of April, the fecond 
feftival of Tlaloc was celebrated with the facrifice of fome children. 
The Ikins of the victims, which were facrificed to the god Xipe, in 
the preceding month, were carried in proceffion to a terhple called 
pico, v.’hich was within the inclofure of the greater temple, and there de- 
poftted in a cave. In this fame month the Xochimanqui, or thofe who 
traded in flowers, celebrated the feftival of their goddefs Coatlicue, and 
prefented her garlands of flowers curioufly woven. But before this of¬ 
fering was made, no perfon was allowed to fmell thefe flowers. The 
minifters of the temples watched every night of this month, and on 
that account made great fires; hence the month took the name of 
^ozoztonli, or little watch. 

The fourth month was called Hueitozoztli, or great watch j be- 
caufe, during this month, not only the priefts, but alfo the nobility 
and populace, kept watch. They drew blood from their ears, eye¬ 
brows, nofe, tongue, arms, and thighs, to expiate the faults committed 
by their fenfes, and expofed at their doors leaves of the fword-grafs, 
coloured with blood, but with no other intention, probably, than to 
make oftentation of their penance. In this manner they prepared 
themfelves for the feftival of the goddefs Centeotl, which was cele¬ 
brated with facrifices of human vi(ftims and animals, particularly of 
quails, and with many warlike exercifes, which they performed before 
the temple of this goddefs. Little girls carried ears of maize to the 
temple, and after offering them to that falfe divinity, carried them to 
granaries, in order that thefe ears, thus hallowed, might preferve all the 
reft of the grain from any deftrudive infed. This month commenced 
on the 27 th of April* 

The 
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The fifth month, which began upon the 17th of May, was almoft book vi; 
wholly feftival. The firft, which was one of the four principal fef- ’‘TTCTT 
tivals of the Mexicans, was that which they made in honour of 
their great god Tezcatlipoca. Ten days before it a priell drelTed him— vai of the 
felf in the fame habit and badges which diftinguilhed that god, and went u^4.***^*** 
out of the temple with a bunch of flowers in his hands, and a little flute 
of clay which made a very ftirill found. Turning his face firft towards 
the eaft, and afterwards to the other three principal winds, be founded 
the flute loudly, and then taking up a little duft from the earth with 
his finger, he put it to his mouth and fwallowed it. Upon hearing 
the found of the flute, all kneeled down j criminals were thrown into 
the utmoft terror and confternation, and with tears implored that god ' ' 
to grant a pardon to their tranfgreflions, and hinder them from being 
difcovered and detedted j w’arriors prayed to him for courage and 
ftrength againft the enemies of the nation, fuccefsful vidlories, and a 
multitude of prifoners for facrifices j and all the reft of the people, 
ufing the fame ceremony of taking up and eating the duft, fupplicated 
with fervour the clemency of the gods. The found of the little flute 
was repeated every day until the feftival. One day before it, the 
lords carried a new habit to the idol, which the priefts imniediately 
put upon it, and kept the old one as a relique in fonie repolitory of 
the temple; they adorned the idol with particular enfigns of gold and 
beautiful feathers, and raifed up the tapcftry, which always covered 
the entrance of the fandluary, that the image of their god might be 
feen and adored by the multitude. When the day of the feftival ar-^- 
rived, the people flocked to the lower area of the temple. Some 
priefts painted black, and drefled in a llmilar habit with the idol, car¬ 
ried it aloft upon a litter, which the youths and virgins of the temple, 
bound with thick cords of wreaths of crifp maize, and put one of theft 
wreaths round the neck, and a garland on the head of the idol. This 
cord, the emblem of drought, which they defired to prevent, was 
called Toxcatlf which name was likewift given to the month on ac- • 
count of this ceremony. All the youths and virgins of the temple, 
as well as the nobles of the court, carried fimilar wreaths about their 
necks and in their hands. Then followed a proceftion through the 
lower area of the temple, where flowers and odoriferous herbs were 
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fcattcredj two priefts offered incenfe to the idol, which two others 
carried upon their fhoulders. In the mean while the people kept kneel¬ 
ing, flriking their backs with thick knotted cords. When the pro- 
ceflion finiflied, and alfo their difcipline, they carried back the idol to 
the altar, and made abundant offerings to it of gold, gems, flowers, 
feathers, animals, and provifions, which were prepared by the virgins 
and other women, who, on account of fome particular vow, affiffed. 
for that day in the fervice of the temple. Thefe provifions were car¬ 
ried in proccffion by the fame virgins, who were led by a rerpe(fbable 
prieft, dreffed in a ftrange fantaftical habit, and laftly the youths car¬ 
ried them to the habitations of the priefls for whom they had been 
prepared. 

Afterwards they made the facrifice of the vidtim reprefenting the 
god Tezcatlipoca. This vidiim was the handfomeft and befl fhaped youth 
of all the prifoners. They feledled him a year before the feflival, 
and during that whole time he was always dreffed in a fimilar habit 
with the idol j he was permitted to go round the city, but always ac¬ 
companied by a flrong guard, and was adored every where, as the liv¬ 
ing image of that fupreme divinity. Twenty days before the feflival, 
this youth married four beautiful girls, and on the five days preceding 
the feflival, they gave him fumptuous entertainments, and allowed 
him all the pleafures of life. On the day of the feflival, they led him 
with a numerous attendance to the temple of Tezcatlipoca, but before 
they came there they difmiffed his wives. He accompanied the idol 
in the procefiion, and when the hour of facrifice was come, they 
flretched him upon the altar, and the high prieft with great reverence 
opened his breaft and pulled out his heart. His body was not, like the 
bodies of other vidlims, thrown down the flairs, but carried in the arms 
of the priefts and beheaded at the bottom of the temple. His head was 
ftrung up in the ^zontpantliy among the reft of the fkulls of the vic¬ 
tims which were facrificed to Tezcatlipoca, and his legs and arms 
• were dreffed and prepared for the tables of the lords. After the facri¬ 
fice, a grand dance took place of the collegiate youths and nobles who 
were prefent at the feflival. At fun-fet, the virgins of the temple made 
a new offering of bread baked with honey. This' bread, with fome 
other things unknown to us, was put before the altar of Tezcatlipoca,^ 
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and was deftined to be the reward of the youths who fhould be the BOOK vi, 
vidlors in the race which they made down the flairs of the temple} 
they were alfo rewarded with a garment, and received the praife and 
applaufe of the priefls as well as the people who were Ipedlators. The 
feAival was concluded by difmiffing from the feminaries all the youths 
and virgins who were arrived at an age fit for marriage. The youths 
who remained, mocked the others with fatirical and humorous raillery, 
and threw at them handfuls of rufhes and other things, upbraiding 
them witli leaving the fervice of god for the pleafures of matrimony; 
the priefls always granting them indulgence in this emanation of youth¬ 
ful vivacity. 

In this fame fifth month, the firfl feflival of Huitzilopochtli was S s c t. 
celebrated. The priefls made a flatue of this god of the regular fta- 
ture of a man ^ they made the flefh of a heap of ’Tzohualliy which fetJivai of 
is a certain eatable plant, and the bones of the wood Mizquitl. They * 

dreffed it in cotton with a mantle of feathers; put on its head a fmall 
parafol of paper, adorned with beautiful feathers, and above that a 
bloody little knife of flint-flone, upon its breaft a plate of gold, and 
on its garment were feveral figures reprefenting bones of the dead, and 
the image of a man torn in pieces; by which they intended to fignify 
cither the power of this god in battle, or the terrible revenge, which, 
according to their mythology', he took againft thofe who confpired 
againft the honour and life of his mother. They put this ftatue in a 
litter made on four wooden ferpents, which four principal officers of 
the Mexican army bore from the place where the ftatue was formed, into 
the altar where it was placed. Several youths forming a circle, 
and joining themfelves together by means of arrows, which they 
laid hold of with their hands, the one by the head, the other by the 
point, carried before the litter a piece of paper more than fifteen perches 
long, on which, probably, the glorious adlions of that falfe divinity 
were reprefented, and which they fung to the found of mufical inftru- 
ments. 

When the day of the feflival was arrived, in the morning they made 
a great facrifice of quails, which after their heads were twilled oW, they 
threw at the foot of the altar. The firft who made this facrifice was the 
king, after him the priefts, and laftly, the people. Of this great pro- 
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BOOK VI. fufion of quails, one part was drelTed for the king’s table, and thofe 
of the priefts, and the remainder was referved for another occafion. 
Every perfon who was prefent at the feftival, carried a clay cenfer, and 
a quantity of bitumen of Judea, to burn in offering to their god, and 
all the coal which was made ufe of was afterwards colledted in a 
large ftove called TlcxiSili. On account of this ceremony they called 
this feftival the inccnfaig of Huitzilopochtli. Immediately after fol¬ 
lowed the dance of the virgins and priefts. The virgins dyed their 
faces, their arms were adorned with red feathers, on their heads they 
wore garlands of crifp leaves of maize, and in their hands they bore 
canes which were cleft, with little flags of cotton or paper in them. 

' The faces of the priefts were dyed black, their foreheads bound with 
little fliields of paper, and their lips daubed with honey, they covered 
their natural parts with paper, and each held a fceptre, at the extre¬ 
mity of which was a flower made of feathers, and above that another 
tuft of feathers. Upon the edge of the ftove two men danced, bear¬ 
ing on their backs certain cages of pine. The priefts in the courfe of 
their dancing, from time to time, touched the earth with the extre¬ 
mity of their fceptres, as if they refted themfelves upon them. All 
thefe ceremonies had their particular fignification, and the dance on 
account of the feftival at which it took place was called Toxca- 
cbocholla. In another feparate place, the court and military peo¬ 
ple danced. The mufical inftruments, which in fome dances were 
placed in the centre, on this occafion were kept without and hid, fo 
that the found of them was heard but the muficians were unfeen. 

One year before this feftival, the prifoner who was to be facrificed 
to Huitzilopochli, to which prifoner they gave the name of Ixtcocale, 
which fignifies, JVife Lord of Heaven, was feledled along with the vic¬ 
tim for Tezcatlipoca. Both of them rambled about the whole year j 
with this difference however, that the victim of Tezcatlipoca was 
adored, but not that of Huitzilopochtli. When the day of the feftival 
was arrived, they drelTed the prifoner in a curious habit of painted pa¬ 
per, and put on his head a mitre made of the feathers of an eagle, 
with a plume upon the top of it. He carried upon his back a fmall net, 
and over it a little bag, and in this drefs he mingled himfelf in the 
dance of the courtiers. The moft Angular thing refpeifting this prifoner 

was. 
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vra.6, that aldiough he was doomed to die on that day, yet he had the BOO K VI . 
liberty of fixing the hour of the facrifice himfelf. Whenever he chofe 
he prefented himfelf to the priefts, in whofe arms, and not upon the 
altar, the facrificer broke his breaft, and pulled out his heart. When 
the facrifice was ended, the priefts began a great dance, which conti¬ 
nued all the remainder of the day, excepting fome intervals, which 
they employed to repeat the incenfe-offerings. At this fame feftival, 
the priefts made a flight cut on the breaft and on the belly of all 
the children of both fexes which were born within one preceding 
year. . This was the fign or character, by which the Mexican na¬ 
tion fpecially acknowledged itfelf confecrated to the worftiip of its 
prote6ting god j and this is alfo the reafon why feveral authors have 
believed, that the rite of circumcifion was eflabliflied among the 
Mexicans (f). But if poiTibly the people of Yucatan and the Toto- 

nacas 

fe) F. Acofta fays, that i McKic^m/acrificava»o ne’ lor fanciulli c 1’ orechic e il mcrabro gc- 
Hitale nel che in qualchc maniera contra ffacevano la circoncifione de’Giudci.** But if this au¬ 
thor fpeaks of the true Mexicans, that is, the dcfcendants of the ancient Aztecas who founded 
the city of Mexico, whofe biftory wc write, his aflenion is abfolutely falfe ; for after the moft 
diligent fearch and enquiry, there is not the fmalleft veOige of fuch a rite to be found 
among them. If he fpeaks of the Tutonacas, who, by having been fubje» 5 ls of the king of 
Mexico, arc, by feveral authors, called Mexicans, it is true, that they made fuch an incilion 
on children. 

The indecent and lying author of the work, entitled, “ Rccherches Phllofophlques fur les 
^mcricaiasy*^ adopts the account given by Acolla, and makes a long difeourfe on the origin 
of circumcilion, which he believes to have been invented by the Egyptians, or the Ethiopi¬ 
ans, to preferve themfclves, as he fays, from worms, which trouble inhabitants of the torrid 
zone who arc not circumcifed. He affirms, that the Hebrews learned it from the Egyptians^ 
and that at firll it was a mere phylical remedy, but was afterwards by fanaiicifm conllituteda 
religious ceremony : that the heat of the torrid zone is the caufe of this diforder, and that 
the^Mexicans, and other nations of America, in order to free themfelves from it, adopred cir- 
cuincifion. But leaving afidc the falfenefs of his principles, and his fondnefs to difeufs mi¬ 
nutely every fubje^^t which has any connexion with obfccne pleafures, that wc may attend to 
that only which concerns our hi;!ory, all’ert that no traces of the prn£rice of circumcifion 
have ever been found among the Mexicans, or among the nations fubjeifted by them, except 
the Totonacas; nor did wc ever hear of any fuch diilemper of worms in thefe countries, though 
they are all fituatcd under the torrid zone, and we vifitcd for thirteen yc.irs all kinds of lick 
perfons> ^Behdes, if heat is the caufe of fuch a diilemper, it ought to have been more fre¬ 
quent in the native country of that author than in the inland provinces of Mexico, where 
the climate is more temperate. M. Mailer, who is quoted by the fame author, made no lefs 
a miftakc; in his Difeourfe on Circumcilion, inferted in the Encyclopedia, he, from not hay¬ 
ing underfiood the expreffions of Acolla, believed that they cut the cars and the parts of ge¬ 
neration, of all the Mexican children entirely off; in w^onder at which he alks, if it was 
poffible th.u many of them could remain alive after fo cruel an opeiaiion.^ But if we had 
Relieved what M- Mailer believed, we wculd ratlier have alked how there came to be any Mexi¬ 
cans 
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Sect. 
XXXIII. 
The feftivals 
of the fixth, 
feventh, 
eighth, and 
ninth 
months. 


nacas ufed this rite, it was never pradtifed by the Mexicans, or any 
other nation of the empire. 

In the fixth month, which began upon the fixth of June, the third 
feftival of the god Tlaloc was celebrated. They ftrewed the temple 
in a curious manner with ruihes from the lake of Citlaltepec. The 
priefts who went to fetch them, committed various hofiilities upon all 
palTcngers whom they met in their way, plundering them of every 
thing they had about them, and fometimes even ftripping them quite 
naked, and beating them if they made any refiftance. With fuch im¬ 
punity were thefe priefts, turned aflaflins, favoured, that they not 
only robbed the common people, but even carried off the royal tributes 
from the colledlors of them, if they chanced to meet with them, no 
private perfons being allowed to make complaint aga'inft them, nor the 
king to punifh them for fuch enormities. On the day of the feftival, 
they all eat a certain kind of gruel which they called Etzalli, from 
which the monthi took the name of Etzalqualiztli. They carried to 
the temple a vaft quantity of painted paper and elaftic gum, with which 
they befmeared the paper and the cheeks of the idol. After this ridi¬ 
culous ceremony, they facrificed feveral prifoners who were clothed in 
habits the fame with that of the god Tlaloc, and his companions, and 
in order to complete the feene of their cruelty, the priefts, attended by 
a great croud of people, went in velfels to a certain place of the lake, 
where in former times there was a whirlpool, and there facrificed two 
children of both lexes, by drowning them, along v/ith the hearts of 
the prifoners who had been facrificed at this feftival, in order to obtain 
from their gods 'the neceffary rains for their fields. Upon this occa- 
fion, thofe minifters of the temple, who, in the courfe of that year, 
had either been negligent in office, or convi(fted of fome high mifde- 
meanor which was not, however, deferving of capital punifliiijent, 
were ftripped of their priefthood, and received a chaftifement fimilar 
to the trick which is prailifed on feamen the firft time they pafs the 


cans at all in the world } That no future midakes may be committed by thofe who read the 
ancient Spanifli hiflorians of America, it is neceffary to be obfcrveci, that when thefe hiiiorlana 
fay that the Mexicans, or other nations the tongue, the ears, or any other member 

of the body, all they mean by it is, that they made foinc llight incilionin thefe members, and 
drew fomc blood from them. 
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line, but more fevere, as by being repeatedly ducked in the water they BOOK VI. 
were at laft fo exhaufted, it became neceflary to carry them home to 
their houfes to be recovered. 

In the feventh month, which began upon the 26th of June, the feftival 
of Huixtocihuatl, the goddefs of ialt, was celebrated. A day before the 
feftival there was a great dance of women, who danced in a circle, joined 
to each other by firings or cords of different flowers, and wearing gar¬ 
lands of wormwood on their heads. A female prifoner, clothed in 
the habit of the idol of that goddefs, was placed in the centre of the 
circle. The dancing was accompanied with finging, in both of which 
two old refpedlable priefls took the lead. This dance continued the 
whole night, and in the morning after, the dance of the priefls began, 
and lafled the whole day, without any other interruption than the fa- 
crifice of prifoners. The priefls wore decent garments, and held in 
their hands thofe beautiful yellow flowers which the Mexicans called 
Cempoalxochitlf and many Europeans Indian Carnations i at fun-fet 
they made the facrifice of the female prifoner, and concluded the fefli- 
val with fumptuous banquets. 

During the whole of this month the Mexicans made great rejoic¬ 
ings. They wore their bell drelTes j dances and amufements in their 
gardens were frequent; the poems which they fang were all on love, or 
fome other equally pleafing fubjedl. The populace went a hunting in 
the mountains, and the nobles ufed warlike exercifes in the field, and 
fometimes in veffels upon the lake. Thefe rejoicings of the nobility 
procured to this month the name erf" Tecuilbuitly the feflival of the 
lords, or of 'Tecuilhuitontli, the fmall feflival of the lords, as it was 
truly fo, in comparifon of the feflival of the following month. 

In the eighth month, which began upon the i6th day of July, they 
made a fblemn feflival to the goddefs Centeotly under the name of Xi- 
lonen j for as we have already mentioned, they changed the name ac¬ 
cording to the flate of the maize. On this feflival they called her Xi~ 
lonen ; becaufe tlie ear of maize, while the grain was flill tender, was 
called Xilotl. The feflival continued eight days, during which there 
was conflant dancing in the temple of that goddefs. On fuch days, the 
king and the nobles gave away meat and drink to the populace, both 
of which were placed in rows in the under area of the temple, and there 
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tlie Ch 'mmpinolliy which was one of thdr moft common drinks, was 
given, and alfo the Tamallty which was pafte of maize, made into fmall 
rolls, and alfo other provifions, of which we fhall treat hereafter. Pre- 
fents were made to the priefts, and the nobles invited each other reci¬ 
procally to entertainments, and prefented each other with gold, filver, 
beautiful feathers, and curious animals. They fung the glorious ac¬ 
tions of their anceftors, and boafted of the noblenefs and antiquity of 
their families. At fun-fet, when the feafting of the populace was 
ended, the priefts had their dance which continued four hours, and on 
that account there was a fplendid illumination in the temple. The 
laft day was celebrated with the dance of the nobility and the military, 
among whom danced alfo a female prifoner, who reprefented that god- 
defs, and was facrificed after the dance along with the other prifon- 
ers. Thus the feftival, as well as the month, had the name of Huei^ 
tecuilbuitl, that is, the great feftival of the lords. 

In the ninth month, which began on the 5th of Auguft, the ftcond 
feftival of Huitzilopochtli was kept j on which, beftdes the ufual cere¬ 
monies, they adorned all the idols with flowers j not only thofe which 
were worfhipped in the temples, but likewife thofe which they had 
for private devotion in their houfes; from whence the month was 
called Tlaxochimaco. The night preceding the feftival was employed 
in preparing the meats which they eat next day with the greateft ju¬ 
bilee. The nobles of both fexes danced together, the arms of the 
one refting on the Ihoulders of the other. This dance, which lafted 
until the evening, finifhed with the facrifice of fome prifoners. In 
this month alfo the feftival of Jacateu<ftli, the god of commerce, was 
held, accompanied with facrifices. 

In the tenth month, the beginning of which was on the 25th of 
Auguft, they kept the feftival of Xiuhteu6iliy god of fire. In the 
preceding months, the priefts brought out of the woods a large tree, 
which they fixed in the under area of the temple. The day before 
the feftival they ftript off its branches and bark, and adorned it with 
painted paper, and from that time it was reverenced as the image of 
Xiuhteudtli. The owners of the prifoners which were to be lacrificed 
on this occafion, dyed their bodies with red ochre, to refemble in fome 
ineafare the colour of fire, and were drelfed in their beft garments. 

They 
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They went to the temple, accompanied by their prifoners, and pailed 
the whole night in finging and dancing with them. The day of the 
feftival being arrived, and alfo the hour of the facrifice, they tied the 
hands and feet of the vidtims, and fprinkled the powder yaubtli (fj 
in their faces, in order to deaden their fenfes, that their torments might 
be lefs painful. Then they began the dance, each with his vidtim 
upon his back', and one after the other threw them into a large fire 
kindled in the area, from which they foon after drew them with 
hooks of wood, to "(Complete the facrifice upon the altar in the ordi¬ 
nary way. The Mexicans gave to this month the name of Xocobuetzi, 
which lignifies the maturity of the fruits. The Tlafcalans called the 
ninth month Miccailbeuitl, or the feftival of the dead j becauie in it 
they made oblations for the fouls of the deceafed; and the tenth month 
Hueimiccailbuitlt or the grand feftival of the dead j becaule in that they 
wore mourning, and made lamentation for the death of their anceftors. 

Five days before the commencement of the eleventh month, which 
began on the 14th of September, all feftivals ceafed. During the firft 
eight days of the month, was a dance, but without mufic or finging j 
every one directing his movements according to his own pleafure. Af¬ 
ter this period was elapfed, they clothed a female prifoner in the habit 
of Teteoinan, or the mother of the gods, whole feftival was cele¬ 
brating i the prifoner was attended by many women, and particularly 
by the midwives, who for four whole days employed themfelves to a- 
mufe and comfort her. When the principal day of the feftival was 
arrived, they led this woman to the upper area of the temple of that 
goddefs, where they facrificed her j but this was not performed in the 
ufual mode, nor upon the common altar where other vidtims were fa¬ 
crificed, for they beheaded her upon the fhoulders of another woman, 
and ftripped her Ikin of, which a youth, with a numerous attend¬ 
ance, carried to prcfent to the idol of Huitzilopochtli, in memory of 
the inhuman facrifice which their anceftors had made of the princefs 


(/) The Jauhtli is a plant whofe flcm is about a cubit lon^, its le »ves are fimilar to thofb 
x)f the willow, but indented, its flowers are yellow and the roots thin. The flowers, as well 
as the other parts of the plant, have the fame fmell and tafte as thofe of the anife. It is very 
ufeful in medicine, and the Mexican phyficians applied it in different dillempers; it was alfo 
made ufe of for many fuperflitious ends. 
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BOOK VI. of Colhuacan} but before it was prefented, they facrificed in the ufual 
mode four prifoners, in memory, as is probable, of the four Xochi- 
milcan prifoners which they had facrificed during their captivity in 
Colhuacan. In this month they made a review of their troops, and 
enlifted thofe youths who were deftined to the profeflion of arms, and 
who, in future were to ferve in war when there fhould be occafion. 
All the nobles and the populace fwept the temples, on which account 
this month took the name of Ochpanhtli, which fignifies, afiveeping. 
They cleaned and mended the ftreets, and repaired the aqueducts and 
their houfes, all which labours were attended with many fuperftitious 
rites. 

• In the twelfth month, which began upon the 4th of Odlober, they 
cebrated the feftival of the arrival of the gods, which they expreffed 
by the w'ord T'eotkco, which name alfo they gave to both the month 
and the feftival. On the i6th day of this month, they covered all the 
temples, and the corner ftones of the ftreets of the city with green 
branches. On the i8th, the gods, acording to their accounts, began 
to arrive, the firft of whom was the great god Tezcatlipoca. They 
fpread before the door of the fandluary of this god a mat made of the 
palm-tree, and fprinkled upon it fome powder of maize. The high- 
prieft ftood in watch all the preceding night, and went frequently to 
look at the mat, and as foon as he difcovered any footfteps upon the 
powder, which had been trod upon, no doubt, by fome other deceit¬ 
ful prieft, he began to cry out, “ Our great god is now arrived.” All 
the other priefts, with a great croud of people, repaired there to adore 
him, and celebrate his arrival with hymns and dances, which were 
repeated all the reft of the night. On the two days following, other 
gods fucceflively arrived, and on the twentieth and laft day, when they 
believed that all their gods were come, a number of youths dreffed in 
the form of various monfiers, danced around a large fire, into which, 
from time to time, they threw prifoners, who were there confumed as 
burnt facrifices. At fun-fct they made great entertainments, at which 
they drank more than ufual, imagining, that the wine with which 
they filled their bellies, would ferve to wafh the feet of their gods. 
To fuch excelTes did the barbarous fuperftition of thofe people lead ! 
Nor was the ceremony which they praflifed, in order to preferve their 
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children from the evil which they dreaded from one of their gods, lefs 
extravagantthis was the cuftom of flicking a number of feathers on 
their fhoulders, their arms, and legs,' by means of turpentine. 

In the thirteenth month, which began on the 24th of Odtober, 
the feftival of the gods of water and the mountains, was celebrated. 

The name Tepdlhuitl, which was given to this month, fignified only 
the feftival of the mountains. They made little mountains of paper, 
on which they placed fome little ferpents made of wood, or of roots 
of trees, and certain fmall idols called Ehecatotontint covered with a 
particular pafte. They put both upon the altars and worfhipped them, 
as the images of the gods of the mountains, fung hymns to them, and 
prefented copal and meats to them. The prifoners who were lacrificed 
at this feftival were five in number, one man and four women; to each 
of which a particular name was given, alluding, probably, to fome 
myftery of which we are ignorant. They clothed them in painted 
paper, which was befmeared with elaftic gum, and carried them in pro- 
ceffion in litters, after which they facrificed them in the ufual manner. 

In the fourteenth month, which commenced on the i -ith of Novem- S b c t. 
her, was the feftival of Mixcoatl, goddefs of the chace. It was pre- The feftivais 
ceded by four days of rigid and general falling, accompanied with the 
effufion of blood, during which time they made arrows and darts for 
the fupply of their arfenals, and alfo certain fmall arrows which they 
placed together with pieces of pine, and fome meats, upon the tombs 
of their relations, and after one day burned them. When the fall was 
over, the inhabitants of Mexico and Tlatelolco went out to a general 
chace in one of the neighbouring mountains, and all the animals which 
they caught were brought, with great rejoicings to Mexico, where they 
were facrificed to Mixcoatl; the king himfelf was prefent not only at 
the facrifice, but likewife at the chace. They gave to this month the 
name of ^echolti, becaufe at this feafon the beautiful bird which went 
amongft them by that name, and by many called JiammingOy made its 
appearance on the banks of the Mexican lake. 

In the fifteenth month, the beginning of which was on the 3d day 
of December, the third and principal feftival of Huitzilopochtli -and 
his brother, was celebrated. On the firft day of the month, the priefts 
formed two ftatues of thofe two gods, of different feeds palled toge¬ 
ther. 
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BOOK VI. ther, with the blood of children that had been facrificed, in which 
in the place of bones they fubftituted pieces of the wood of acacia. 
They placed thefe ftatues upon the principal altar of the temple, and 
during the whole of that night the priells kept watch. The day fol¬ 
lowing, they gave their benediction to tlie ftatues, and alfo to a fmall 
quantity of water which was preferved in the temple for the purpofe 
of being fprinkled on the face of any new king of Mexico, and of the 
general of their armies after their election ; but the general, befidcs be¬ 
ing befprinkled, was required to drink it. As foon as the ftatues were 
confecrated by tliis benediction, the dance of both fexes began, and 
continued all the month for three or four hours every day. During 
the whole of the month a great deal of blood was flied; and four days 
before the feftival, the mafters of the prifoners which were to be facri¬ 
ficed, and which were feleCled for the occafion, obferved a faft, and 
had their bodies painted of various colours. In the morning of the 
twentieth day, on which the feftival was held, a grand and folemn pro- 
ceflion was made. A prieft bearing a ferpent of wood, which he railed 
high up in his hands, called Ezpamitlt and which was the badge of the 
gods of war, went firft, with another prieft bearing a ftandard, fuch as 
they uled in their armies. After them came a third prieft, who carried 
the ftatue of the god Painalton, the vicar of Huitzilopochtli. Then came 
the victims after the other priefts, and laftly, the people. The pro- 
ceflion fet out from the greater temple, towards the diftriCl of Tw/- 
lacbcoy where it ftopped, while two prifoners of war, and fome pur- 
chafed flaves, were facrificed; they proceeded next to Tlatelolco, Po- 
potla, and Chapoltepec, from whence they returned to the city, and 
after having pafled through other diftriCts, re-entered the temple. 

This circuit of nine or ten miles, which they performed, confuraed 
the greateft part of the day, and at all the places where they ftopped, they 
facrificed quails, and, probably, fome prifoners alfo. When they ar¬ 
rived at the temple, they placed the ftatue of Painalton, and the ftand¬ 
ard, upon tlie altar of Huitzilopochtli; the king offered incenfe to the 
two ftatues of feeds, and then ordered another proceflion to be made 
round the temple, at the conclufion of which they facrificed the reft 
of the prifoners and flaves. Thefe facrifices were made at the clofe of 
day. That night the priefts kept watch, and the next morning they 
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carried the ftatue in J)afte of Huitzilopochtli to a great hall, which BOOK VI* 

was within the precinds of the temple, and there in the prefence only 

of the king, four principal priefts, and four fuperiors of the femina« 

naries, the prieft Quetzalcoatl, who was the chief of the Tlamacaz- 

qui, or penance-doers, threw a dart at the ftatue, which pierced it 

through and through. They then faid, that their god was dead. One 

of the principal priefts cut out the heart of the ftatue, and gave it to 

the king to cat. The body was divided in two parts j one of which 

was given to the people of Tlatelolco, and the other to the Mexicans. 

The ftiare was again divided into four parts, for the four quarters of 
the city, and each of thefe four paits into as many minute particles 
as there were men in each quarter. This ceremony they exprefled by 
the word Teocualoy which fignifies, the god to be eat. The women 
never tafted this facred pafte, probably, becaufe they had no concern 
with the profeffion of arms. We are ignorant, whether or not they 
made the fame ufe of the ftatue of Tlacahuepan. The Mexicans gave 
to this month the name of Panquetzaliztliy which fignifies, the railing 
of the ftandard, alluding to the one which they carried in the above 
proceflion. In this month they employed themfclves in renewing the 
boundaries, and repairing the inclofures of their fields. 

In the fixteenth month, which began upon the 23d of December, 
the fifth and laft feftival of the gods of water, and the mountains, took 
place. They prepared for it with the ufual aufterities, by making ob¬ 
lations of copal and other aromatic gums. They formed little figures 
of the mountains, which they confecrated to thofe gods, and certain 
little idols made of the pafte of various eatable feeds, of which when 
they had worlhipped them, they opened the breafts, and cut out the 
hearts, with a weaver’s fhuttle, and afterwards cut off their heads, in 
imitation of the rites of the facrifices. The body was divided by the ' 
heads of families amongft their domeftics, in order that by eating them 
they might be preferved from certain diftempers, to which thofe perlbns 
who were negligent of worfhip to thofe deities conceived themfclves 
to be fubjedl. They burned the habits in which they had drefted the 
fmall idols, and preferved the afhes with the utmoft care in their ora¬ 
tories, and alfo the veffels in which the images had been formed. Be- 
fides thefe rites, which were ufually obferved in private houfcs, they 
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. BOOK VI. made fomc facrifices of human vidlims in the temple. For four days 
preceding the feftival, a ftridl faft was obferved, accompanied with the 
effufion of blood. This month was called Atemoztliy which fignifies 
the defcent of the water, for a reafon which we will immediately 
mention 

In the feventeenth month, which began upon the 12th of January, 
they celebrated the feftival of the goddefs Ilamateudlli. A female pri- 
foner was feledled to reprefent her, and was clothed in the habit of her 
idol. They made her dance alone to a tune which fome old priefts 
fung to her, and fhe was permitted to exprefs her afflidion at her ap¬ 
proaching death, which, however, was efteemed a bad omen from 
other vidims. At fun-fet, on the day of the feftival, the priefts adorned 
with the enfigns of various gods, facrificed her in the ufual manner, 
and afterwards cut off her head, when one of the priefts, taking it in his 
hand, began a dance, in which he was joined by the reft. The priefts, 
during this feftival, made a race down the ftairs of the temple j and the 
following day the populace entertained themfelves with a game fiinilar 
to the Lupercalia of the Romans; for running through the ftreets, 
they beat all the women they met with little bags of hay. In this 
fame month they kept the feftival of Midlanteudli, god of hell, on 
which they made a nodurnal facrifice of a prifoner, and alfo the fe- 
cond feftival of Jacateudli, god of the merchants. The name TV////, 
which they gave to this month, lignifies the conftringent power of the 
feafon which the cold occafions {lo). 

In the eighteenth and laft month, which began on the firft of Fe¬ 
bruary, the fecond feftival of the god of fire was held. On the loth 
day of this month, the whole of the Mexican youth went out to the 
chace, not only of wild beafts in the woods, but alfo to catch the birds 
of the lake. On the fixteenth, the fire of the temple and private 
houfes was extinguifhed, and they kindled it anew before the idol of that 

(g^ Martino di Leone, a Dominican, makes AtcmoztU fignify, the altar of the gods; but the 
name of the altar is Tcomomoztli^ not AtemoztU, Boturini pretends that the name is a contrac¬ 
tion of Ateomomoztli^ but fuch contractions obtained not among the Mexicans ; befides the 
figure of this month which reprefents water falling oblicjuely upon the fteps of an edifice, ex- 
prefTcs cxadly the defcent of water lignified by the word AtcmoztU. ' 

(/)) The above author fays, that Thitl fignifies our belly; but all thofe wiio underfland 
the Mexican language know that fuch a name would be a folecifm, 
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god, which they adorned on the occafion, with gems and beautiful 
feathers. The hunters prefented all their fpoils to the priefts, one 
part of which was confumed in burnt-olTerings to their gods, and the 
other was facrificed, and afterwards drefled fof the tables of the nobi¬ 
lity and priefts. The women made oblations of T’amalli, which they 
afterwards diftributed among the hunters. One of the ceremonies qb- 
lerved upon this occafion was that of boring the ears of ^1 the chil¬ 
dren of each fex, and putting ear-rings in them. But the greateft An¬ 
gularity attending this feftival was that not a Angle human vidtim was 
facriAced at it. 

They celebrated likewife in this month the fecond feftival of the mo¬ 
ther of tlie gods, refpedting which, however, we know nothing ex¬ 
cept the ridiculous cuftom of lifting up the children by the ears into 
the air, from a belief that they would thereby become higher in ftature. 
With regard to the name Izcalli, which they gave to this month, we 
arc unable to give any explanation (/). 

After the eighteen months of the Mexican year were completed on 
the 20th of February, upon the 21 ft the Ave days called Ncmontemi com¬ 
menced, during which days no feftival was celebrated, nor any enter- 
prife undertaken, becaufe they were reckoned dies infanjliy or unlucky 
days. The child that happened to be born on any of thefe days, if it 
was a boy, got the name of Nemoquichtli, ufelefs man; if ftie was a girh 
received the name of Ncncihuatl, ufelefs woman. 

Among the feftivals annually celebrated, the moft folemn were thofe 
of I’-’oxihuitl, or divine years, of which kind were all thofe years 
which had the rabbit for their denominative charadler. The lacriAces 
were on fuch occaAons more numerous, tlie oblations more abundant, 
and the dances more folemn, efpecially in Tlafcala, in Huexotzinco, 
and Cholula. In like manner, the feftivals at the bcginliing of every 
period of thirteen years, were attended with more pomp and gravity j 
that is, in the years i 'J’ochtli, i Acatl, i I’ecpatl, and i Calli, 

But the feftival which was celebrated every Afty-two years, was by far 
the moft fplendid and moft folemn, not only among the Mexicans, but 

(/) Izcalli fignifies, Behold the houfe. The interpretations given by Torquemada and 
Leone are too violent. 

VoL. I. S s like- 
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BOOK VI. like wife among all the nations of that empire, or who were ncighbour- 
ing to it. On the laft night of their century, they extinguished the 
fire of all the temples and houfes, and broke their vcffels, earthen pots, 
and all other kitchen utenfils, preparing thenifelves in this manner for 
the end of the world, which at the termination of each century they ex- 
pedted with terror. The priefts, clothed in various dreflcs and enfigns 
of their gods, and accompanied by a vaft croud of people, ilfued from - 
the temple out of the city, direding their way towards the mountain 
Huixachtldj near to the city of Iztapalapan, upwards of fix miles di- 
ftant from the capital. They regulated their journey in fome meafure 
by obfervation of the ftars, in order that they might arrive at the 
mountain a little before midnight, on the top of which the new fire was^ 
to be kindled. In the mean while, the people remained in the utmoft 
ipfpence and folicitude, hoping on the one hand to find from the new 
fire a new century granted to mankind, and fearing on the other hand, 
the total deftrudion of mankind, if the fire, by divine interference, < 
fhould not be permitted to kindle. Hulbands covered the faces of their 
pregnant wives with the leaves of the aloe, and (hut them up in gra¬ 
naries ; becaufe they were afraid that they would be converted into 
wild beafts and would devour them. They alfo covered the faces of 
, children in that way, and. did not allow them to fleep, to prevent their 
being transformed into mice. All thofe who did not go out with the 
priefts, mounted upon terraces, to obferve from thence the event of 
the ceremony. The office of kindling the fire on this occafion be¬ 
longed exclufively to a prieft of Copolcoy one of the diftrids of the 
city. The inftruments for this purpofe were, as we have already men-^ 
tioned, two pieces of wood, and the place on which the fire was produced 
from them, was the breall of fome brave prifoner whom they faerie ’ 
ficed. As foon as the fire was kindled, they all at once exclaimed 
with joy; and a great fire was made on the mountain that it might 
be feen from afar, in which they afterwards burned the. vidim whom 
they had facrificed. Immediately they took up portions of the facred 
fire, and ftrove with each other who fhould carry it moft fpeedilv to 
their houfes. The priefis carried it to the greater temple of Mex¬ 
ico, from whence all the inhabitants of that capital were fupplied with 
it. During the thirteen days which followed the renewal of the fire, 
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v/hich were the intercalary days, interpofed between the paft and enfu- BOOK VI, 
ing century to adjuft the year with the courfe of the fun, they em¬ 
ployed themfelves in repairing and whitening the public and private 
buildings, and in furnilhing themfelves with new drefles and do neftic 
utenlils, in order that every thing might be new, or at lead appear 
to be fo, upon the commencement of the new century. On the firft 
day of that year, and of that century, which as we have already men¬ 
tioned, coirelponded to the 26th of February, for no perfon was it 
lawful to tafte water before mid-day. At that hour the facrifices be¬ 
gan, the number of which was fuited to the grandeur of the fetHval. 

Every place refounded with the voice of gladnefs and mutual congra¬ 
tulations on account of the new century which heaven had granted to 
.them. The illuminations made during the firft nights were extremely 
magnificent; their ornaments of drefs, their entertainments, dances, 
and public games, were fuperiorly folemn. Amongft the laft, amidft 
an immenfe concourfe of people, and the moft lively demonftrations 
of joy, the game of the flyers, which we (hall deferibe in another 
place, was exhibited j in which the number of flyers were four, and 
the number of turns which each made in his flight, thirteen, which 
fignified the four periods of thirteen years, of which the century was 
compofed. 

What we have hitherto related concerning the feftivals of the Mexi- ' 
cans, clearly evinces their fuperftitious chara6ter; but it will appear 
ftill more evident from the account we are now to give of the rites 
which they obferved upon the birth of children, at their marriages, and 
at funerals. 

As foon as a child was born, the midwife, after cutting the navel- 
ftring, and burying the fecundine, bathed it, faying thefe words; 

Receive the water ; for the goddefs Chalchiuhcueje is thy mother. May ed upon the 
this bath cleanfe the Jpots which thou beareft from the womb of thy mo- dren. 
thery purify thy heart and give thee a good and perfedi life. Then ad¬ 
drefling her prayer to that goddefs, (lie demanded in fimilar words the 
fame favour from her; and taking up the water again with her right 
hand, ftie blew upon it, and wet the mouth, head, and breaft of the 
child with it, and after bathing the whole of its body, (he faid : May 
the invifble God defeend upon this waterf and cleanfe thee of every fn 
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BOOK VI. impurity y andfree thee from evilfortune: and then turning to the 

child, Ihe fpoke to it thus : Lovely child, the gods Omcteudlli and 
Omecihuatl have created thee in the higheft place of heaven, in order to 
fend thee into the ivorld; but kno'iv that the life on ivhich thou art en¬ 
tering is fad, painful, andfull of uneafnefs and miferies: nor will thou 
■ be able to eat thy bread without labour : May God afijl thee in the many 
adverfities which await thee. This ceremony was concluded with con¬ 
gratulations to the parents and relations of the child. If it was the 
fon of the king, of of any great lord, the chief of his fubjefls came to 
congratulate the father, and to willi the highefl: profperity to his 
child (i). 

When the firll bathing was done, the diviners were confulted con¬ 
cerning the fortune of the child, for which purpofe they were in¬ 
formed of the day and hour of its birth. They confidered the na¬ 
ture of the fign of that day, and the ruling fign of that period of 
thirteen days to which it belonged, and if it was born at midnight,, 
two figns concurred, that is, the fign of the day which was juft con¬ 
cluding, and that of the day which was juft beginning. After having 
made their obfervations, they pronounced the good or bad fortune of 
the child. If it was bad, and if the fifth day after its birth-day, on 
which the fecond bathing was ufually performed, was one of the dies,^ 
infaufi, the ceremony was poftponed until a more favourable occafion*. 
To the fecond bathing, which was a more folemn rite, all the relations 
and friends, and fome young boys were invited; and if the parents, 
were in good circumftances, they gave great entertainments, and made 
prefents of apparel to all the guefts. If the father of the child was a 
' military perfon, he prepared for this ceremony a little bow, four 
arrows, and a little habit, refembling in make that which the child, 
when grown up, would wear. If he was a countryman, or an artift,. 


(k) In Guatemala, and other fiirroundin^ provinces, the births of male children wcre-cclc-- 
brated with much folemnity and fuperiiition.. As foon as the fon was born a turkey was fa- 
crificed. The bathing was performed in fome fountain, or river, where they made oblations 
of copal, and facrificcs of parrots. The navel llrin" was cut upon an car of nviize, and with 
a new knife, which W'as immediately after c.tft into the river, 'I'hvy fowed tlic feeds of r’.it 
ear, and att nded to its grow.h with tne utinoll c.ue, as if it had been a facred thing-. V. ; it: 
was reaped from this feed was divided into three parts ; one of which W iS given to the »li- 
vin^r ; of another part they m.ade pap for the child, and the rcfl was prelcrved until the 
£*iuc child lliould be old enough to be able to fo.v it.. 
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he prepared fome inftruments belonging to his art, proportioned in fize BOOK vri, 
to the infancy of the child. If the child was a girl, they furnilhed a lit- v— 
tie habit, fuitable to her fex, a fmall fpindle, and fome other little inftru- 
inents for weaving. They lighted a great number of torches, and the 
midwife taking up the child, carried it through all the yard of the 
houfe, and placed it upon a heap of the leaves of fword grafs, clofe by 
a bafon of water, which was prepared in the middle of the yard, and 
tlicn undrefilng it, laid: My child,thegodsOmtmttc\xOX\.andOmtc\\i\x2i\\, 
lords of heaven, have fent thee to this difnial and calamitous world.- 
Receive this water which is to give thee life. And after wetting its 
mouth, head, and breaft, with forms fimilar to thofe of tlie firft bath-^ 
ing, file bathed its whole body, and rubbing every one of its limbs,, 
laid. Where art thou ill Fortune ? In what limb art thou hid? Go far 
from this child. Having fpoke this, Ihe raifed up the child to offer it. 
to the gods, praying them to adorn it with every virtue. The firfl: 
prayer was offered to the two gods before named, the fecond to the 
goddefs of water, the third to all the gods together, and the fourth to- 
the fun and the earth. 7 'ou fun, llie faid, father of all things that live- 
upon the earth, our mother, receive this child, and proteSl him as your own 
Jon } and face he is lorn for war (if his father belonged to the army),. 
may he die in it, defending the honour of the gods •, fo may he enjoy tn hea¬ 
ven the delights which arc preparedJ'or all thofe whoficrifce their lives 
in Jo good a caufe. She then put in his little hands the inftruments of 
that art which he was to exercife, with a prayer addrefted to the pro- 
tedling god of the^imc. The inftruments of the military art were bu¬ 
ried in fome fields, where, in future, it was imagined the boy would< 
fight in battle, and the female inftruments were buried in the houfe it- 
felf, under the ftone for grinding maize. On this fame occafion, if 
we are to credit Boturini, they obferved the ceremony of pafllng the; 
boy four times through the fire. 

Before they put the inftruments of any art into the hands of the 
child, the midwife requefted the young boys who had been invited, to.- 
give him a name, which was generally fuch a name as had been fuggefted. 
to them by the father. The midwife then clothed him, and laid him 
in. the cozoUi, or cradle, praying Joalticitl, the goddefs of cradles, to 
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•BOOK VI. -warm him and guard him in her bofom, and Joalteudtli, god of the 
" might, to make him fleep. 

The name which was given to boys, was generally taken from the 
iign of the day on which they were born (a rule particularly pradlifed 
among the Mixtccas), as 'Nabuixockitl, or IV Flower, Macuilcoatl^ 
or V Serpent, and Omecalli^ or II Houfe. At other times the name 
was taken from circumftances attending the birth ; as for inftance, one 
of the four chiefs who governed the republic of Tlallala, at the time 
of the arrival of the Spaniards, received the name of Citlalpopocay 
fmoking ftar j becaufe he was born at the time of a comet’s appear¬ 
ance in the heavens. The child born on the d \y of the renewal of the 
fire, had the name of Molpilli, if it was a male j if a female flie was 
called Xiuhnenetl, alluding in both names to circumftances attending 
the feftival. Men had in general the names of animals ; women thofe 
of flowers; in giving which, it is probable, they paid regard both to 
the dream of the parents, and the counfel of diviners. For the moft 
part they gave but one name to boys j afterwards it was ufual for them 
to acquire a furname from their adtions, as Montezuma I. on account 
of his bravery was given the furnames of llhuacamina and T’lacaeli. 

When the religious ceremony of bathing was over, an entertain¬ 
ment was given, the quality and honours of which correfponded with 
the rank of the giver. At fuch feafbns of rejoicing, a little excefs in 
drinking was permitted, as the diforderlinefs of drunken perfons extended 
not beyond private houfes. The torches were kept burning till they 
were totally confumed, and particular care was taken to keep up the 
lire all the four days, which intervened between the firft and fecond 
ceremony of bathing, as they were perfuaded that an omiflion of fuch 
a nature would ruin the fortune of the child. Thefe rejoicings were 
repeated when they weaned the child, which they commonly did at 
three years of age (IJ. 

g j j. With refpedt to the marriages of the Mexicans, although in them, 

as well as in all their cuftoms, fuperftition had a great lhare, nothing, 
rites. however, attended them which was repugnant to decency or honour. 

Any marriage between perfons related in the firft degree of conlan- 

(/) In Guatemala it was ufual to make rejoicings as foon as the child began to walk, and 
for feven years they continued to celebrate the anniverfary of its birth. 
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gulnity or alliance, was ftridlly forbid, not only by the laws of Mexico, 
but alfo by the laws of Michuacan, unlefs it was between coulins (/«). 
The parents were the perfons who fettled all marriages, and none were 
ever executed without their confent. When a fon arrived at an age 
capable of bearing the charges of that ftate, which in men was from 
the age of twenty to twenty-two years, and in women from fixteen 
to eighteen, a fuitable and proper wife was finglcd out for him; but 
before the union was concluded on, the diviners were confulted, who, 
after having confidered the birth-day of the youth, and of the youngs 
girl intended for his bride, decided on the happinefs or unhappinefs of 
the match. If from the combination of figns attending their births,. 
they pronounced the alliance unpropitious, that young maid was aban¬ 
doned, and another fought. If, on the contrary, they predidled hap¬ 
pinefs to the couple, the young girl was demanded of her parents by 
certain women amongft them called Cihuatlanquey or folicitors, who 
were the moft elderly and refpedtable amongft the kindred of the youth. 
Thefe women went the firft time at midnight to the houfe of the dam- 
fe], carried a prefent to her parents, and demanded her of them in a 
humble and refpe<ftful ftyle. The firft demand, was, according to the 
cuftom of that nation, infallibly refufed, however advantageous and 
eligible the marriage might appear to the parents, .who gave feme plau- 
fible reafons for their refufal. After a few days were paft, thofe wo¬ 
men returned to repeat their demand, ufing prayers and arguments alfo, 
in order to obtain their requeft, giving an account of the rank and 
fortune of the youth, and of what he, would make the dowry of his 
wife, and alfo gaining information of that which the could bring to 
the match on her part. The parents replied to this fecond requeft, 

(w) In the ivth book, tit. 2. of the third provincial council of Mexico, it is fuppofed that 
the Gentiles of that new world married with their fillers ; birt it ought to be iinderllood, that* 
the zeal of thofe fathers was not confined in its exertions to the nations of the Mexican em¬ 
pire, among (I whom fuch marriages were not fuffered, but extended to the barbarous Chechc- " 
mccas, the Panuchefe, and to other nations, which were extremely uncivilized in thdr cuf- 
toms. There is not a doubt, that the council alluded to thofe barbarians, who were then (in 
I (585), in the progrefs of their converfion to Chrifiianity, and not to the Mexicans and the na¬ 
tions under fubjeftion to them, who many years before the council were already conv.crted. 
Befides, in^ie interv^al of four years, between the conquefl of the Spaniards and the promul¬ 
gation of the gofpel, many abufive praftices had been introduced among thofe nations never 
before tolerated \inder their kings, as the religious nuffidnaiies employed in their converfion 
auteft.. 
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"BOOK VI. that it was neceii'ary to confult their relations and conne(flIons, and to 
find out the inclinations of their daughter, hefore they could come to 
any refolution. Thefe female folicitors returned no more j as the pa¬ 
rents themfelves conyeyed, by means of other women of their kindred, 
a dccifive anfwer to the party. 

A favourable anfwer being at lafl: obtained, and a u. v a; pointed for 
the nuptials, tlie parents, after exhorting their daupht:;- to fidelity 
and obedience to her hufband, and to fuch a cc.’iunci in hfe as would 
do honour to her family, condudlcd her with a nuin-icus company and 
mufic, to the houfe of her father -in-law; if noble, fi.e was carried in 
a litter. Tile bridegroom, and the father and moviw. -i:wlaw, received 
her at the gate of the houfe, with four torches borne b}- four women. 

- At meeting, the bride and bridegroom reciprocally offered incenfe to 
•each other j then the bridegroom taking the bride by the hand, led 
her into the hall, or chamber which was prepared for the nuptials. 
They both fate down upon a new and curioufly wrought mat, which 
was fpread in the middle of the chamber, and clofe to the fire which 
was kept lighted. Then a priefl tied a point of the hiiepilli, or gown 
of the bride, with the tilmatUy or mantle of the bridegroom, and in 
this ceremony the matrimonial contradf chiefly confifted. The wife 
now made fome turns round the fire, and then returning to her mat, 
Ihc, along with her hulband, offered copal to their gods, and exchang¬ 
ed prefents with each other. The repafl: followed next. The mar¬ 
ried pair eat upon the mat, giving mouthfuls to each other alternately 
and to the guefis in their places. When thofe who had been invited 
were become exhilarated with wine, which was freely drank on fuch 
occafions, they went out to dance in the yard of the houfe, while the 
married pair remained in the .chamber, from which, during four days, 
they never fl;irred, except to obey the calls of nature, or to go to the 
oratory at midnight to burn incenfe to the idols, and to make obla¬ 
tions of eatables. They pafl'ed thefe four days in prayer and fafting, 
dreffed in new habits, and adorned with certain enfigns of the gods of 
their devotion, without proceeding to any adl of lefs decency, fearing 
that otherwife the punifliment of heaven would fall upon them. Their 
beds on thefe nights were two mats of ruflies, covered with fmall 
flieets, with certain feathers, and a gem of Chalchihiiitl in the middle 
' ■ - of 
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of them. At the four comers of the bed green canes and fpincs of the BOOK \’i. 
aloe were laid, with which they were to draw blood from their tongues 
and their ears in honour of their gods. The pricfts were die per Tons 
who adjufted the bed to fandbify the marriage; but vve know nodiing 
of the myftery of the canes, the feathers, and the gem. Until the 
fourth night the marriage was not confummated; they believed it would 
have proved unlucky, if they had anticipated the period of confum- 
mation. The morning after they bathed thdmfelves and put on new 
drefles, and thofe who had been invited, adorned their heads with 
white, and their hands and feet with red feathers. The ceremony was 
concluded by making prefents of drefles to the guefts, which were pro¬ 
portioned to the circumftances of the married pair ; and on that fame 
day they carried to the temple the mats, fheets, canes, and the eatables 
which had been prefented to the idols. 

The forms which we have deferibed, in the marriages of the Mexi¬ 
cans were not fo univerfal through the empire, but that fome provinces 
obferved other peculiarities. In Ichcatlan, whoever was defirous of 
marrying prefented himfelf to the priefts, by whom he was conduced 
to the temple, where they cut off a part of his hair before the idol 
which was worfliipped there, and then pointing him out to the people, 
they began to exclaim, faying, t/jis man iviJIjes to take a wife. TJien 
they made him defeend, and take the firfl; free woman he met, as 
the one whom heaven dellined to him. Any woman who did not like 
to have him for a hufband, avoided coming near to the temple at that 
time, that flie might not fubjedb herfelf to the neceflity of marrying 
him: this marriage was only Angular therefore in the mode of feeking 
for a wife. 

Among the Otomies, it was lawful to ufe any free woman before 
they married her. When any perfon was about to take a wife, if on 
the flrfl; night he found any thing about his wife which was difagree-* 
able to him, he was permitted to divorce her the next day; but if he 
fhewed himfelf all that day content with having her, he could not af¬ 
terwards abandon her. The contradl being thus ratiAed, the pair re¬ 
tired to do penance for paft offences twenty or thirty day?, during 
which period they abftained from moff: of the pleafures of the fenfes, 
drew blood from themfelves, and frequently bathed. 
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BOOK VI. Among the Miztecas, befides the ceremony of tying the married 
pair together by the end of their garments, they cut off a part of their 
hair, and the hufband carried his wife for a little time upon his back. 

They permitted polygamy in the Mexican empire. The kings and 
lords had numerous wives j but it is probable, that they obferved all the 
ceremonies with their principal wives only, and that with the reft the 
eftential rite of tying their garments together was fufficient.. 

The Spanilh theologifts and canonifts, who went to Mexico imme¬ 
diately after the conqueft, being unacquainted with the cuftoms of 
thofe people, raifed doubts about their marriages; but when they had 
learnt the language, and properly examined that and other points of 
importance, they acknowledged fuch marriages to be juft and lawful. 
Pope Paul III. and the provincial council of Mexico, ordered, in 
conformity to the facred canons, and the ufage of the church, that all 
thofe who were willing to embrace Chriftianity, Ihould keep no other 
wife but the one whom they had firft married. 

Sect. However fuperftitious the Mexicans were in other matters> in the 
F^mirkes which they obferved at funerals they exceeded themfelves. As foon 

as any perfon died, certain mafters of funeral ceremonies were called, 
who were generally men advanced in years. They cut a number of 
pieces of paper, with which they drefled the dead body, and. took a 
glafs of water with which they fprinkled the head, faying, that that 
was the water ufed in the time, of their life- They then drefled it in. 
a habit fuitable to the rank, the wealth, and the circumftances attend¬ 
ing the death of the party.. If the deceafed had. been a warrior, they 
clothed him in the habit of Huitzilopochtli; if a merchant, in that 
of Jacatuetli ; if an artift, in that of the protedting god of his art or 
trade: one who had been drowned was drefled in the habit of Tlaloc; 
one who had been executed for adultery, in that of Tlazokeotlj and a 
drunkard in the habit of Tezcatzoncatl, god of wine. In ihort, as 
Gomara has well obferved, they wore more garments after they were 
dead than while they were living. 

With the habit they gave the dead a jug of water, which was to 
ferve on the journey to the other world, and alfo at fucceflive different 
times, different pieces of paper, mentioning the ufe of each. On coru- 
figning the firft piece to tire dead, they faid : By mtans of this you ’will 
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pafs •without danger bet^ween the t’wo mountains which fight againfi each book vi. 
other. With the fecond they laid : By means of this you will walk ^ 

without obfiruSlion along the road which is defended by the great ferpent. 

With the third : By this you will go fecurely through the places where 
there is the crocodile Xochitonal. The fourth was a fafe pafljxjrt through 
the eight deferts ; the fifth through the eight hills; and the fixth was 
given in order to pafs without hurt through the lharp wind; for 
they pretended that it was rieceflary to pafs a place called Itzehecajan^ 
where a wind blew fo violently as to tear up rocks, and fo fharp that 
it cut like a knife; on which account they burned all the habits which 
the deceafed had worn during life, their arms, and fome houfhold 
goods, in order that the heat of this fire might defend them from the 
cold of that terrible wind. 

One of the chief and moft ridiculous ceremonies at funerals was the 
killing a techichif a domeftic quadruped, which we have already men¬ 
tioned, refembling a little dog, to accompany the deceafed in their jour¬ 
ney to the other world. They fixed a firing about its neck, believ¬ 
ing that neceflary to enable it to pafs the deep river of Chiuhnahuapaut 
or New Waters. They buried the techichi, or burned it along with the 
body of its mafier, according to the kind of death of which he died. 

While the mafiers of the ceremonies were lighting up the fire in which 
the body was to be burned, the other priefis kept finging in a melan¬ 
choly firain. After burning the body, they gathered the afhes in an 
earthen pot^ amongfi which, according to the circumfiances of the de¬ 
ceafed, they put a gem of more or lefs value j which they faid would 
lerve him in place of a heart in the other world. They buried this 
earthen pot in a deep ditch, and fourfcore days after made oblations of 
bread and wine over it. 

Such were the funeral rites of the common people; but at the death 
of kings, and that of lords, or perfons of high rank, fome peculiar 
forms were obfirved that are worthy to be mentioned. When the king 
fell fick, fays Gomara, they put a malk on the idol of Huitzilopochtli, 
and alfo one on the idol of Tezcatlipoca, v/hich they never took off 
until the king was either dead or recovered; but it is certain, that the 
idol of Huitzilopochtli had always two malks, not one. As foon as a 
king of Mexico happened to die, his death was publiflied in great . 
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BOOK VI. form, and all the lords who redded at court, and alfo thole who were 
but a little diftant from it were informed of the event, in order that 
they might be prefent at the funeral. In the mean time they laid the royal 
corpfe upon beautiful curioufly wrought mats, which was attended 
and watched by his domedics. Upon the fourth or fifth day after, 
when the lords were arrived, who brought with them rich drefles, 
beautiful feathers, and flaves to be prefented, to add to the pomp of 
the funeral, they clothed the corpfe in fifteen, or more, very fine habits 
of cotton of various colours, ornamented it with gold, filver, and 
gems, hung an emerald at the under lip, which was to ferve in place 
of a heart, covered the face with a mafk, and over the habits were 
placed the enfigns of that god, in whofe temple or area the aflies were 
to be buried. They cut off fome of the hair, which, together with 
fome more which had been cut off in the infancy of the king, they 
preferved in a little box, in order to perpetuate, as they faid,' the me¬ 
mory of the deceafed. Upon the box they laid an image of the deceafed, 
made of wood, or of ftone. Then they killed the Have who was his 
chaplain, who had had the care of his oratory, and all that belonged 
to the private worfhip of his gods, in order that he might ferve him 
in the fame office in the other world. 

The funeral proceffion came next, accompanied by all the relations 
of the deceafed, the whole of the nobility, and the wives of the late 
king, who teftified their forrow by tears and other demon flrations of 
grief. The nobles carried a great flandard of paper, and the royal arms 
and enfigns. The priefts continued finging, but without any mufical 
inflrument. Upon their arrival at the lower area of the temple, the 
high-priell, together with their fervants, came out to meet the royal 
corpfe, which, without delay, they placed upon the funeral pile, 
which was prepared there for that purpofe of odoriferous refinous woods, 
together with a large quantity of copal, and other aromatic fubflances. 
While the royal corpfe, and all its habits, the arms and enfigns were 
burning, they facrificed at the bottom of the flairs of the temple a 
great number of flaves of thofe which belonged to the deceafed, and 
alfo of thofe which had been prefented by the lords. Along with the 
flaves, they likcwife facrificed fome of the irregularly formed men, whom 
the king had colledted in his palaces for his entertainment, in order 
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that they might give him the fame pleafure in the other world; and 
for the fame reafon they ufed alfo to facrifice fomc of his wives («). 
The number of the vidtims was proportioned to the grandeur of the fune¬ 
ral, and amounted fometimes, as feveral hiftprians affirm, to two hundred. 
Among the other facrifices the techichi was not omitted.; they were 
firmly perfuaded, that without fuch a guide it would be impoffible to 
get througli fome dangerous ways which led to the other world. 

The day following the allies were gathered, and the teeth which re¬ 
mained entire ; they fought carefully for the emerald which had been 
hung to the under lip, and the whole were put into the box with the 
hair, and they depofited the box in the place deftined for his fepulchre. 
The four following days they made oblations of eatables over the fe¬ 
pulchre ; on the fifth, they facrificed fome flaves, and alfo fome others 
on the twentieth, fortieth, fixtieth, and eightieth day after. From 
that time forward, they facrificed no more human viilims ; but every 
year they celebrated the day of the funeral with facrifices of rabbits, 
butterflies, quails, and other birds, and with oblations of bread, wine, 
copal flowers, and certain little reeds filled with aromatic fubftances, 
which they called acajetl. This anniverlary was held for four years. 

The bodies of the dead were in general burned; they buried the bo¬ 
dies entire of thofe only who had been drowned, or had died of dropfy, 
and fome other difeafes ; but what was the reafon of thefe exceptions 
we know not. 

There was no fixed place for burials. Many ordered their afhes to 
be buried ne 3 r to fome temple or altar, fome in the fields, and others 
in thofe facred places of the mountains where facrifices ufed to be 
made. The alhes of the kings and lords, were, for the mofl: part, de¬ 
pofited-in the towers of the templesefpecially in thofe of the 


{n) Acofla fays (Hb. v, cap. 8.) that at the funerals of lords, all the members of his fa¬ 
mily were facrificed. But this is grolly falfc and in itfclf incredible ; for had tiyis been the 
cafe, the nobles of Mexico would have foon been exterminated. There is no record in the 
Hifiory of Mexico,, that at the death of the king of Mexico, any of his brothers w’crc facri¬ 
ficed, as this author would Intimate, How is it poilible they could pravfiife fuch cruelty when 
the new king was ufually ele^led from among the brothers of the deccafed. 

(o) Solis, in his Hifiory of the Conqueft of Mexico, affirms, that the afhes of the kings 
were depofited in Chapoltcpec; but this is falfe, and contradicts the report of the conqueror 
Cortes, whofe panegyric he wrote, of Bernal Dias, and other eye-witnefles of the contrary. 
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BOOK VI. greater temple. Clofe to Teotihuacan, where there were many tem- 
" ’ pies, there were allb innumerable fepulchres. The tombs of thofe 

whofe bodies had been buried entire, agreeable to the teilimony of the 
anonymous conqueror who faw them, were deep ditches, formed with 
Hone and lime, within which they placed the bodies in a fitting pof- 
ture upon icpalli, or low feats, together with the inftruments of their 
art or profeffion. If it was the fepulchre of any military perfon, they 
laid a fliield and fword by him; if of a woman, a fpindlc, a weaver’s 
fhuttle, and a xicalli, which was a certain naturally formed veflel, of 
which we fhall fay more hereafter. In the tombs of the rich they put 
gold and jewels, but all W'ere provided with eatables for the longjour- 
jiey which they had to make. The Spanifla conquerors, knowing of 
the gold which was buried with the Mexican lords in their tombs, 
dug up feveral, and found confiderable quantities of that precious me¬ 
tal. Cortes fay in his letters, that at one entry which he made into 
the capital, when it was befieged by his army, his Ibldiers found fif¬ 
teen hundred Cajiellanos (p), that is, two hundred and forty ounces of 
gold, in one fepulchre, which was in the tower of a temple. The 
anonymous conqueror fays alfo, that he was prefent at the digging up 
of another fepulchre, from which they took about three thoufand Caf- 
tellanos. 

The caves of the mountains were the fepulchres of the ancient 
Chechemecas but, as they grew more civilized, they adopted in this 
and other rites, the cuftoms of the Acolhuan nation, which were 
nearly the fame with thofe of the Mexicans. 

The Miztecas retained in part the ancient ufige of the Chechemecas, 
but in fome things they were fingular in their cuftoms. When any 
of their lords fell fick, they oifered prayers, vows, and facrifices for 
the recovery of his health. If it was reftored, they made great re¬ 
joicings. If he died, they continued to fpcak of him as if he was 
ftill alive, and conducted one of his flaves to the corpfe, drefted him 
in the habits of his mafter, put a mafk upon his face, and for one 
whole day, paid him all the honours which they had ufed to render to 

(p) The Spanifli goldfmuhs divide the pound weight of gold into two Marchl^ or into fix- 
teen ounces, or a hundred Cafdlanos ; confcquently, an ounce contain! 6| Cajiellanos* 
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tiie deceafed. At midnight, four priefts carried the corpfe to be buried BOOK VJ.. 
in a wood, or in fome cavern, particularly in that one where they be- “ * 

lieved the gate of paradife was, and at their return they facrificed the 
flave, and laid Him, with all the ornaments of his tranfitory dignity, 
in a ditch ; but without covering him with earth. 

Every year they held a feftival in honour of their laft lord, on which 
they celebrated his birth, not his death, for of it they never fpoke. 

The Zapotecas, their neighbours embalmed the body of the prin¬ 
cipal lord of their nation. Even from the time of the firfl: Cheche- 
mecan kings aromatic preparations were in ufe among thofe nations to 
preferve dead bodies from fpeedy corruption; but we do ilot know 
that thele were very frequent. 

We have now communicated all that we know concerning the reli¬ 
gion of the Mexicans. The weaknefs of their worfhip, the fuperlli- 
tion of their rites, the cruelty of their facrifices, and the rigour of 
their aufterities, will the more forcibly manifcft to their defcendants, 
the advantages which are derived from a mild, chafte, and pure reli¬ 
gion, and will difpofe them to thank eternally the Providence which.. 
has enlightened them, while their anceftors were left to perilh in dark— 
ncfs and error. 
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^'be p'Jltical and military Government of the Mexicans, that is, the 
Kings, Lords, Elchlors, Amboffadors, Dignities, and Magijlrates •, 
the Judges, Laics, and Punijhments-, the Military Forces Agriculture, 
Chace, Fijhing, and Commerce j the Games ; the Drefs, Food, and 
Houfxld Furniture; the Language, Poetry, Mafic, and Dancing j 
Medicine, Hifory, and Painting-, Sculpture, Mofaic Works, and 
Cafing of Metals; ArchiteBurc, and other Arts of that Nation. 


BOOK VII. 


Sect. I. 

Education of 
the Mexican 
youth. 


I N the public as, well as private occonomy of the Mexicans, the 
traces which remain of their political difeernment, of their zeal for 
juflice, and love of the public good, would meet with little credit, 
were they not confirmed both by the evidence of their paintings, and 
the atteftations of many faithful and impartial authors, who were eye- 
witnefles of a great part of that which they have written. Thofe who 
are weak enough to imagine they can know the ancient Mexicans in 
their defeendants, or from the nations of Canada and Louifiana, will 
be apt to conlider the account we are to give of their refinement, their 
laws, and their arts, as fables invented by the Spaniards. But that we 
may not violate the laws of hiftory, nor the fidelity due to the public, 
we fhall candidly fet forth all that which we have found to be authen¬ 
tic, without any apprehenfion of cenfure. 

The education of youth, which is the chief fupport of a ftate, and 
which belt unfolds the charadler of every nation, was amongft the 
Mexicans of fo judicious a nature as to be of itfelf fufficient to retort 
the fupercilious contempt of certain critics upon themfelves, who be¬ 
lieve the empire of reafon to be circumferibed to the boundaries of Eu¬ 
rope. In whatever we fay on this fubjeit we fhall be guided by the 
paintings of thofe nations, and their beft informed hiftorians. 

Nothing, fays F. Acofta, has furprifed me more, or appeared more 
worthy of memory and praife, than the care and method which the 
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Mexicans obfcrved in the tuition of youth. It would be difficult, in¬ 
deed, to find a nation that has bellowed more attention on a point fo 
important to every ftate. It is true, they mixed I'uperftition with their 
precepts ; but the zeal they manifefted for the education of their chil¬ 
dren, upbraids the negligence of our modern fathers-of families; and 
many of the leflbns which they taught to their youth might ferve as, 
inftrudlion to ours. All the Mexican children, even thofe of the 
royal family, were fuckled by their own parents. If the mother was 
prevented from doing this by ficknefs, Ihe did not employ a nurfe .till 
Ihe was well informed both of her condition in life, and the quality of 
her milk. They were accuftomed from infancy to endure hunger, 
heat, and cold. When they attained five years of age, they were either 
configned to the priells, in order that they might be brought up in 
the feminaries, which was the general prablice with the children of 
nobles, and even with thofe of the kings themfelves ; or if they were 
to be educated at home, their parents began at that period to inftrudl 
them in tht worlhip of their gods, and to teach them the forms by 
which they were to pray and implore their protedlion. They were 
led frequently to the temple, that they might become attached to reli¬ 
gion. An abhorrence of vice, a modelly of behaviour, relpedt to fu- 
periors, and love of fatigue, were ftrongly inculcated. They were even 
made to fleep upon a mat j and were given no more food than the necef- 
fitics of life required, nor any other clothing than that which decency 
. demanded. When they arrived at a certain age, they were inftrudted in 
the ufe of arms, and if tlieir parents belonged to the army, they were 
led to the wars along with them, that they might learn the military art, 
and to baniffi fear from their minds, by habituating themfelves to danger. 
If their parents were hulbandmen, or artifts, they taught their children 
their own profeffion. Girls were learned to fpin and weave, and ob¬ 
liged to bathe frequently, that they might be always healthy and cleanly, 
and the univerfal maxim was to keep the young of both fexes con- 
Rantly employed. 

One of the precepts moft warmly inculcated to youth was, truth 
in their words; and whenever a lie was deteded, the lip of the de¬ 
linquent was pricked with the thorns pf the aloe. They tied the 
feet of girls who were too fond of walking abroad. The fon, w’lo 
VoL. I. U u was 
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was difobedient or quarrelfome, was beat with nettles, or received pu- 
nifhment in fome other manner proportioned, according to tlieir judg¬ 
ment, with the fault he had committed. 

The fyftem of education agreeable to which the Mexicans trained up 
their children, and the conftant attention with which they watched 
their adions, may be traced in the feven paintings of the colledion of 
Mendoza, included between the numbers forty-nine and fifty-feven. 
In thefe are exprefled the quantity and quality of the food, which was 
allowed them, the employments in which tliey were occupied, and 
the punifhments by which their vices were correded. In the fiftieth 
painting is reprefented a boy of four years, who is employed by his 
parents in fome things that are eafy to do, in order to inure him to fa¬ 
tigue j another of five years, who accompanies his father to market, 
carrying a little bundle on his back ; a girl of the lame age who begins 
to learn to fpin ; and another boy of fix years whofe father employs 
him to pick up the ears of maize, which happen to lie on the ground 
in the market-place. 

In the fifty-firft painting are drawn a father who teaches his fon of 
feven years of age to fifii j and a mother, who teaches her daughter of 
the fune age to fpin j fome boys of eight years, who are threatened with 
punifiiment if they do not do their duty j a lad of nine years, whofe 
father pricks feveral parts of his body, in order to corred his indoci¬ 
lity of temper ; and a girl of the fame age, whofe mother only pricks 
her hands j a lad and a girl of ten years, whofe parents beat them with 
a rod, becaufe they refufe to do that which they are ordered. 

The fifty-fecond painting reprefents two lads of eleven years, who, 
not being amended by other punifhments, are made by their fathers 
to receive the fmoke of Chilli, or great pepper up their nofe j a lad 
of twelve years, whofe father, in order to punifli him for his faults, 
keeps him a whole day tied upon a dunghill, and a wench of the fame 
•age whofe mother makes her walk, during the night, all over the 
houfe and part of the ftreets; a lad of thirteen years, whofe father makes 
him guide a little vefiel laden with ruflies ^ and a wench of the fame 
age grinding maize by order of her mother; a youth of fourteen years 
employed by his father in fifliing, and a young woman fet to weave 
by her mother. 

In 
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In the fifty-third painting, are reprefented two youths of fifteen BOOK vi. 
years, the one configned by his father to a prieft, to be infirufted in 
the rites of religion j the other to the AchcnuhtH, or officer of the mi¬ 
litia, to be inftrudled in the military art. The fifty-fourth, fhews the 
youth of the feminaries employed by their fuperiors in fw'eeping the 
temple, and in carrying branches of trees and herbs to adorn the fanc- 
tuaries, wood for the ftoves, ruflies to make feats, and ftones and lime 
to repair the temple. In this fame painting, and in the fifty-fifth, the 
difierent punifliments inflifted on youth, who have committed trefpaf- 
fes, by their fuperiors, are alfo reprefented. One of them pricks a 
youth with the fpines of the aloe for having neglected his duty ; two 
priefts throw burning firebrands on the head of another youth, for hav¬ 
ing been caught in familiar difcourfe with a young woman. They 
prick the body of another with lharp pine (lakes, and another for dif- 
obedience is puniffied by having his hair burned. Laflly, is exhibited 
a youth carrying the baggage of a prieft, who goes along with the 
army to encourage the foldiers in war, and to perform certain fuperfti- 
tious ceremonies. 

Their children were bred to (land fo much in awe of their parents, 
that even when grown up and married, they hardly durfl fpeak before 
them. In fliort, the inftrudlions and advice which they received 
were of luch a nature, that I cannot difpenfe with tranferibing fome 
of the exliortations employed by them, the knowledge of which was 
obtained from the Mexicans themfelves by the firfl religious miffion- 
aries who were employed in their converfion, particularly Motolinia, 

Olmos, and Sahagun, who acquired a perfecl knowledge of the Mexi¬ 
can language, and made the mofl diligent inquiry into their manners 
and cufloms. 

“ My fon,” faid the Mexican fither, “ who art come into the light sect, ii' 
from the womb of thy mother like the chicken from tiie egg, and exhona- 
“ like it art preparing to fly through the world, we know not how Mexi.Mii to 
** long heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem 
which we poflefs in thee j but, however fliort the period, endeavour 
to live exacflly, praying God continually to affift thee. He created 
“ thee; thou art his property. He is thy Father, and loves thee flill 
“ more than I do j repofe in him thy thoughts, and day and night di- 
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BOOK vr. ** retfl thy Cghs to him. Reverence and falute thy elders, and hold 
“ no one in contempt. To the poor and the diftrelTed be not dumb, 
“ but rather ufe words of comfort. Honour all perfons, particularly 
** thy parents,, to whom thou owed obedience, refpcdl, and fervice. 
Guard againfl: imitating the example of thofe wicked fons, who, like 
brutes that are deprived of reafon, neithei- reverence their parents, lif- 
** ten to their inftrudtion, nor fubmit to their correction j becaufe, who- 
ever follows their fteps will have an unliappy end, will die in a defperate 
** or fudden manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild beads. 

“ Mock not, my fon, the aged or the imperfeCl. Scorn not him 
** whom you fee fall into fome folly or tranfgreflion, nor make him re- 
“ proaches; but reftrain thyfelf, and beware left thou fall into the 
“ fame error which offends thee in another. Go not where thou art 
not called, nor interfere in that which does not concern thee. En- 
“ deavour to manifeft thy good breeding in all thy words and aCtions. 
In converfation do not lay thy hands upon another, nor fpeak too 
much, nor interrupt or difturb another’s difeourfe. If thou heareff 
** any one talking foolifhly, and it is not thy bufinefs to correCt him» 
“ keep filence; but if it does concern thee, conlider firft what thou art 
“ to fay, and do not fp^k arrogantly, that thy correction may be well 
“ received. 

“ When any one difeourfes with thee, hear him attentively, and 
hold thyfelf in an eafy attitude; neither playing with thy feet, nor 
** putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor fpitting too often, nor look- 
“ ing about you here and there, nor riling up frequently if thou art 
“ f tting j for fuch aCtions are indications of levity and low-breeding. 

** When thou art at table do not eat voracioufly, nor fliew thy dif- 
“ pleafure if any thing difpleafes thee. If any one comes unexpectedly 
“ to dinner with thee, fliare with him what thou haft; and when any 
“ perfon is entertained by thee, do not fix thy looks upon him. 

** In walking, look where thou goeft, that thou mayft not pufli a- 
** gainft any one. If thou feeft another coming thy way, go a little 
“ alide to give him room to pafs. Never ftep before thy elders, un- 
“ lefs it be necelfary, or that they order thee to do fo. When thou 
“ fitteft at table with them, do not eat or drink before them, but attend 
** to them in a becoming manner, that thou mayft merit their favour. 

“ W'^licn 
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** When they give thee any "thing, accept it with to'<ens of grati- 
** tude : if the prefent is great, do not become vain or fond of it. If 
the gift is Imall do not defpife it, nor be provoked, nor occafion dif- 
pleafure to them who favour thee. If thou becomeft rich, do not 
grow infolent, nor fcorn the poor; for thofe very gods who deny 
“ riches to others in order to give them to thee, offended by thy pride, 
“ will take them from thee again to give to others. Support thy- 
** fclf by thy own labours ; for then thy food will be fweeter. I, my 
** fon, have fupported thee hitherto with my fweat, and have omitted 
no duty of a father; I have provided thee with every thing necef- 
fary, without taking it from others. Do thou fo likcwife. 

“ Never tell a falfehood; becaufe a lie is a heinous fin. When it 
“ is necefiary to communicate to another what has been imparted to 
thee, tell the fimple truth without any addition. Speak ill of no- 
** body. Do not take notice of the failings which thou obfervefi: in 
** others, if thou art not called upon to corredl them. Be not a news- 
carrier, nor a fower of difcord. When thou beared any embafly, and - 
“ he to whom it is borne is enraged, and fpeaks contemptuoufly of thofe 
** who fent thee, do not report fuch an anfwer, but endeavour to fof- 
ten him, and difiemble as much as poflible that which thou heardfir, . 
** that thou maycft not raife difcord and fpread calumny of which 
** thou mayefl: afterwards repent. 

“ Stay no longer than is necefiary in the market-place; for in fuch : 
“ places there is the greateft danger of contracting vices. 

“ When thou art offered an employment, imagine that the propolal 
“ is made to try thee; then accept it not haflily, although thou knowefl 
thyfelf more fit than others to exercife it; but gxcufe thyfelf until 
thou art obliged to accept it; thus thou wilt be more efteemed. 

“ Be not diflblute; becaufe thou wilt thereby incenfe the gods, and 
they will cover thee with infamy. Reflrain thyfelf, my fon, as thou 
“ art yet young, and wait until the girl, whom the gods deftine for 
** thy wife, arrive at a fuitable age : leave that to their care, as they 
“ know how to order every thing properly. When the time for thy 
marriage is come, dare not to make it without the confent of thy 
“ parents, other wife it will have an unhappy ifiue. 

“ Steal not, nor give thyfelf up to gaming; otherwife thou wilt be 
** a difgrace to thy parents, whom thou ought rather to honour for 

“ the 
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the education they have given thee. If tliou wilt be virtuous, tliy 
“ example will put the wicked to lliame. No more, my fon; enough 
“ has been faid in difcharge of the duties of a father. With thcfe 
** counfels .1 wilh to fortify thy mind. Refufe them not, nor aft in 
contradiftion to them ; for on them thy life, and all thy hnppinefs, 
depend.” 

Such were the inftruftions which the Mexicans frequently inculcated 
to their fons. Hufbandmen and merchants gave their fons other ad¬ 
vice regarding their particular profeflion, which we, however, omit, 
not to prove tedious to our readers j but I cannot difpenfe with tran- 
fcribing one of the exhortations made ufe of by mothers to their daugh¬ 
ters, as it illuftrates their mode of education and manners. 

“ My daughter,” faid the mother, “ born of my fubflance, brought 
“ forth with my pains, ajid nouriflied with my milk, I have endea- 
“ voured to bring thee up with the greateft poflible care, and thy 
“ father has wrought and polifhed thee like an emerald, that thou 
mayeft appear in the eyes of men a jewel of virtue. Strive al- 
“ ways to be good ; for otherwife who will have thee for a wife ? thou 
wilt be rejefted by every one. Life is a thorny laborious path, and 
“ it is neceffary to exert all our powers to obtain the goods which the 
'* gods are willing to yield to us j we muft not therefore be lazy or 
“■ negligent, but diligent in every thing. Be orderly and take pains 
“ to manage the oeconomy of thy houfe. Give water to thy hufband 
“ for his hands, and make bread for thy family. Wherever thou goefl, 
“ go w'ith modefhy and compofure, without hurrying thy Reps, or 
“ laughing with thofe whom thou mecteff, neither fixing thy looks 
“ upon them, nor^cafling thy eyes thoughtledy, firft to one fide, 
“ and then to another, that thy reputation may not be fullied j but 
“ give a courteous anfwer to thofe who falute and put any qucldion 
“ to thee. 

“ Employ thyfelf diligently in fpinning and weaving, infewingand 
“ embroidering ; for by thefe arts thou wilt gain efleem, and all 
“ the neceflaries of food and clothing. Do not give thyfelf too 
** much to deep, nor feck the fliade, but go in the open air and there 
“ repofe thyfelf; for efleminacy brings along with it idlenefs and 
“ other vices. 

“ In 
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“ In whatever thou doeft, encoui-age not evil thoughts; but at- book vil 
tend folely to the fervice of the gods 5 and the giving comfort to 
thy parents. If thy father or thy mother calls thee, do not ftay to be 
“ called twice; but go inftantly to know their pleafure, that thou 
mayft not difoblige them by flownefs. Return no infolent anfwers, 

“ nor (hew any want of compliance j but if thou canft not do what they 
“ command, malce a modefl; excufe. If another is called and does not 
“ come quickly; come thou, hear what is ordered, and do it well. 

“ Never offer thyfclf to do that which thou canft not do. Deceive 
“ no perfon, for the gods fee all thy adlions. Live in peace with every 
“ body, and love every one fincerely and honeftly, that thou mayeft be 
“ beloved by them in return. 

“ Be not greedy of the goods w'hich thou haft. If thou feeft any 
thing prefented to another, give way to no mean fufpicions j for the 
“ gods, to whom every good belongs, diftribute every thing as they 
“ pleafe. If thou wouldft avoid the difpleafure of others, let none 
“ meet with it from thee. 

“ Guard againft improper familiarities with men ; nor yield to the 
“ guilty whiles of thy heart; or thoa wilt be the reproach of thy fa- 
“ mily, and will pollute thy mind as mud does water. Keep not com- 
“ pany with dilfolute, lying, or idle women; otherwife they will in- 
“ fallibly infedt thee by their example. Attend upon thy family, and do 
“ not go on flight occaflons out of thy houfe, nor be feen wandering 
“ through the ftreets, or in the market-place; for in fuch places thou 
“ wilt meet thy ruin. Remember that vice, like a poifonous herb, 

“ brings death to thofe who tafte itj. and. when it once harbours in 
*■* the mind it is difficult to expel it. If in palling through the ftreets 
“ thou mceteft v/ith a forward youth who appears agreeable to thee, 

“ give him no correfpondence, but diflemble and pals on. If he fays 
“ any thing to thee, take no heed of him nor his words; and if 
“ he follows thee, turn not your face about to look at him, left that 
“ might inflame his paflion more. If thou behaveft fo, he will foon 
“ turn and let thee proceed in peace. 

“ Enter not, without fome urgent, motive, into another’s houfe, 
thit nothing may be either faid or thought injurious to thy honour ; 

“ but if thou entcreft into tlie houfe of thy relations, falute tlie.ii with 

“ refpedt 
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BOOK vir. “ refpeft and do not remain idle, but immediately take up a fpindle to 
“ fpin, or do any other thing that occurs. 

When thou art married, refpeft thy hufhand, obey him, and dili- 
“ gently do what he .commands tliee. Avoid incurring his dilplcafure, 
nor fliew thyfelf paffionate or ill-natured ; but receive him fondly 
“ to thy arms, even if he is poor and lives at thy expence. If thy 
“ hulband occafions thee any dii'guft, let him not know thy difpleafure 
“ when he commands thee to do any thing j but diflemble it at that 
** time, and afterwards tell him with gentlenefs what vexed thee, 
that he may be won by thy mildnefs and offend thee no farther. 
** Difhonour him not before others ; for thou alfo wouldft be diflio- 
“ noured. If any one comes to vifit thy hufband, accept the vifit 
“ kindly, and fhew all the civility thou canft. If thy hufband is 
“ foolifli, be thou difereet. If he fails in the management of wealth, 
** admonifh him of his failings ; but if he is totally incapable of tak- 
“ ing care of his eflate, take that charge upon thyfelf, attend carefully 
“ to his poffeflions, and never omit to pay the workmen pundtually. 
“ Take care not to lofe any thing through negligence. 

“ Emb.-’ace, my daughter, the counfel which I give thee; I am al- 
ready advanced in life, and have had fufficient dealings with the 
“ world. I am thy mother, 1 wifli that thou m.ayeft live well. Fix 
“ my precepts in thy heart and Snvels, for then thou wilt live happy. 
“ If, by not liftening to me, or by negledling my inftrudtions any mif- 
fortunes befall thee, the fault will be thine, and the evil alfo. Enough, 
my child. May the gods profper thee.” 

<i. r. ^ V Not contented with fuch inftruilions and domeftic education, the 
f d their children to public fchools, which were clofe to 

feminaries. the temples, where they were inftrudted for three years in religion and 
good culloms. Befides this, almofl all the inhabitants, particularly 
the nobles, took care to have their children brought up in the femi- 
•naries belonging to the temples, of which there were many in the cities 
,of the Mexican empire, for boys, youths, and young women. Thofe 
;of the boys and young men were governed by priefts, who were folcly 
devoted to their education ; thofe for young women were under the 
diredlion of matrons equally refpedable for their age and for their 
.manners. No communication between the youth of both fexes was 

9 per- 
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permitted; on the contrary, any tranfgrcffion of that nature was fe* 
verely punithed. There were diftindt feminaries for the nobles and 
plebeians. The young nobles were employed in offices which were 
rather internal, and more immediately about the fandtuary, as in fweep- 
ing the upper area of the temple, and in ftirring up and attending to 
the fires of the ftoves which were before the fandluary. The others 
were emplpyed in carrying the wood which was required for the ftoves, 
and the ftone and lime ufed in repairing of fiu;red edifices, and in 
other fimilar talks: both were under the diredtion of fuperiors and 
mafters, who inftrudled them in. religion, hiftory, painting, mufic, and 
other arts a^rrecable to their rank and circumftances. 

Tlie girls fwept the lower area of the temple, rofe three times in 
the night to burn copal in the ftoves, prepared the meats which were 
daily offered to the idols, and wove different kinds of cloth. They 
were taught every female duty j by which, befides baniihing idlenefs 
from them which is fo dangerous to the age of youth, they were ha¬ 
bituated to domeftic labours. They flept in large halls in the fight of 
the matrons, who governed them, and who attended to nothing more 
zealoufly than the modefty and decency of their adlions. When any male 
or female pupil went to pay their refpedts to their parents, and which 
cafe happened very Icldom, they were not allowed to go by diemfelves, 
but were always accompanied by other pupils and their fuperior. After 
liftening for a few moments with filence and attention to the inftruftions 
and advices which their parents gave them, they returned back to the 
feminary. There they were detained until the time of marriage, which, 
as we have already mentioned, was with young men from the age of 
twenty to twenty-two, and with girls at eighteen or fixteen years. 
When this period arrived, either the young man himfelf requefted 
leave of the fuperior to go and get himfelf a wife, or, what was more 
common, his parents demanded him for the .fame purpofe, returning 
thanks firft to the fuperior for the care lie had taken of his inftrudion. 
The fuperior, upon the difmiffion which he gave at the graijd fedival 
of Tezcatlipoca, to all the young men and women who were arrived 
at that age, made them a difeourfe, exhorting them to a perfeverance 
in virtue, and the difeharge of all the duties of the new ftate. The 
virgins educated in thefe feminaries were particularly fought after for 
wives, not only on account of their principles, but likewife of the 
, VoL. I. Xx ' ■ ildll 
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ikill which they acquired there in the arts belonging to their fex. The 
youth who when arrived at the age of twenty-two, did not marry was 
efteemed to have devoted himfelf for ever to the fervice of the temples,, 
and if after fuch confecration of himfelf he repented of celibacy, and 
deiired to marry, he became infamous for ever, and no woman would 
accept him for a hulband. In Tlafcala, thofe who, at the age fit for 
marriage, refufed taking a wife were fliaven, a mark of the higheft dif- 
honour with that nation. 

The fons in general learned the trades of their fathers, and embraced 
their profeflions. Thus they perpetuated the arts in families to the 
advantage of the ftate. The young men who were deftined to the ma- 
giftracy, were conduced by their fathers to tribunals, where they heard 
the laws of the kingdom explained, and obferved the pradbice and forms 
of judicature. In the fixtieth pidlure of Mendoza’s colledlion, are re- 
prefented four judges examining a caufe, and behind them four young 
*Teteu5im, or Gentlemen, who are liftening to their decifion. The fons 
of the king, and principal lords, were appointed tutors who at-. 
tended to their condudl, and long before they could enter into poflef- 
iion of the crown, or their ftate, they were entrufted with the govern¬ 
ment of fome city, or fmaller Rate, that they might learn by degrees 
the arduous talk of governing men. This was the cuftom as early as 
the time of the firft Chechemecan kings j for Nopaltzin, from the 
time that he was crowned king of Acolhuacan, put his firft-born fon 
Tlotzin in pofleflion of the city of Tezcuco. Cuitlahuac, the lall king of 
Mexico, obtained the ftate of Ixtapalapan, and the brother of Monte¬ 
zuma that of Ehecatepec, before they afcended the throne of Mexico. 
Upon this bafe of education the Mexicans fupported the fabric of their 
political fyftem which we are now to unfold. 

From the time that the Mexicans, after the example of other neigh¬ 
bouring ftates, placed Acamapitzin at the head of their nation, inveft- 
ing him with the name, the honours, and authority of royalty, the 
crown of their kingdom was made elective j for which purpofe they 
created fome time after four ekdlors, in whofe judgment and decifion 
all the fuffrages of the nation were comprehended, Thefe were four 
lords of the firft rank of nobility, and generally of the royal blood, 
pofl'elTed likewife of prudence and probity adequate to the difcharge of 
Ib important a function. Their office was not perpetual j their eledloral 

power 
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power terminated with the firft eledlion, and new eledtors were immedi¬ 
ately nominated, or the firft were re-chofen by the votes of the nobi¬ 
lity. If a deficiency happened in their number before the king died, 
it was fiipplied by a new appointment. In the time of king Itz- 
coatl, two other electors were added, which were the kings of Acol- 
huacL and Tacuba j but their title was merely honorary. They ufu- 
ally ratified the choice which was made by the four real eledtors > but 
we do not know that they ever interfered otherwife with the eleftion. 

That the eledtors might not be left too much at liberty, and in or¬ 
der to prevent the inconveniencies arifing from parties and fadtions, 
they fixed the crown in the family of Acamapitzin; and afterwards 
eftabllftied a law, that when the king died he ftiould be fucceeded by 
one o?hTs brothers, and. on failure of brothers by one of his nephews; 
or on failure of them by one of his coufins, leaving it in the option of 
the eledtors to chufe among the brothers, or nephews of the deceafed . 
king the perlfon whom they ftiould think beft qualified to govern ; 
by means of which law, they avoided numerous inconveniencies that 
we have already mentioned. This law was obferved from the time of 
their fccond, until the time of their laft king. Huitzilihuitl, the fon 
of Acamapitzin, was fuccbeded by his two brothers Chimalpopoca and 
Itzcoatl- Itzcoatl by his nephew Montezuma Ilhuicamina; Monte¬ 
zuma b/his coufin Axajacatl; Axajacatl by his two brothers Tizoc 
and Ahuitzotl; Ahuitzotl by his nephew Montezuma II; Monte¬ 
zuma II. by his brother Cuitlahuatzin, to whom laftly his nephew 
Quauhtemotzin fucceeded. This feries of kings will appear more 
^indtly in the table of genealogy which we have fubjoined. 

In the eledlion of a king no regard was paid to the right of primo¬ 
geniture. At the death of Montezuma I. Axajacatl was defied in 
nreference to his elder brothers Tizoc and Ahuitzotl. 

^ No new king was eledled until the funeral of his predeceflor was v>t. 

celebrated with due pomp and magnificence. As foon as tiK eleilion .,„a 
was made, advice was fent to the kings of Acolhuacan and 1 acub.i, in 
order that they might confirm it. and alfo to the feudatory lords who liad „a 
been prefcivt at the funeral. Thefe two krngs led t.,e new chofen fo- 
vereign to the greater temple. The feudatory, lords went fu ll vvith 
the enfigns of their dates) then the nobles of the court with the b.'.dgcs 
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BOOK VII. of their dignity and offices j the two allied kings followed next, and 
behind them the king cleft, ftript naked, without any covering except 
the fnaxtlatl, the girdle, or large bandage, about his middle. He af- 
cended the temple, refting on the arms of two nobles of the court, 
where one of the high-priefts, accompanied by the moft refpeftable 
officers of the temple, received him. He worfliipped the idol of Huit- 
zilopochtli, touching the earth with his hand, and then carrying it to 
his mouth. The high-prieft dyed his body with a certain kind of ink, 
uid fprinkled him four times with water which had been blelTed, ac¬ 
cording to their rite, at the grand feftival of Huitzilopochtli, making 
ufe for this purpofe of bi-anches of cedar and willow, and the leaves^ 
of maize. He was clothed in a mantle, on which were painted flculls 
and bones of the dead, and his head was covered with two other 
cloaks, one black, and the other blue, on which limilar figures were 
reprefented. They tied a fmall gourd to his neck, containing a certain 
powder, which they efteemed a ftrong prefervativc againft difeafes, Ibr- 
cery, and treafon. Happy would that people be whofe king could carry 
about him fuch a prcfei-vative. They put afterwards a cenfer, and a 
bag of copal in his hands, that he might give incenfe to the idol with 
them. When this aft of religion was performed, during which the 
king remained on his knees, the high-prieft fat down and delivered a 
difeourfe to him, in which after congratulating him on his advance¬ 
ment, he informed him of the obligation he owed his fubjefts for hav¬ 
ing raifed him to the throne, and warmly recommended to him zeal 
for religion and juftice, the proteftion of the poor, and the defence of 
his native country and kingdom. The allied kings and the nobles next 
addrefled him to the fame purpofe; to which the king anfwered with 
thanks and promifes to exert himfclf to the utmoft of his power for 
the happinefs of the ftate. Gomara, and other authors who have co¬ 
pied him, affirm, that the high-prieft made him fwear to maintain 
their ancient religion, to obferve the laws of his anceftors, and to make 
the fun go his courfe, to make the clouds pour down rain, to make 
the rivers run, and all fruits to ripen. If it is true, that they made 
the king take fo extravagant an oath, it is probable, that they only 
meant to oblige him to maintain a conduft worthy of thefe favours 
from heaven, 

5 After 
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After hearing thefe addreffes, the king defeended with all his attend- BOOK VIL 
ants to the lower area, where the reft of the nobility waited to make 
their obedience, and pay him homage in jewels and apparel; He was 
thence conducted to a chamber within the inclofure of the temple 
called TlacateccOy where he was left by himfelf four days, during which 
time he was allowed to eat but once a day j but he might eat flelh or any 
other kind of food. He bathed twice every day, and after bathing he 
drew blood from his ears, which he offered together with fome burnt 
copal to Huitzilopochtli, making all the while conftant and earneft 
prayers to obtain that enlightenment of underftanding which was requi- 
fite in order to govern his monarchy with prudence. On the fifth 
day, the nobility returned to the temple, conducing the new king 
to his palace, where the feudatory lords came to renew theinveftiture o£ 
their fiefs. Then followed the rejoicings of the people, entertainments, 
dances, and illuminations. 

To prepare for the coronation it was neceffary, according to the law Sect. viir. 
of the kingdom, or the cuftom introduced by Montezuma 1. that the c°(wn* 
new eledred king flaould go out. to war, to procure the viflims which were d^efs; and 
neceffary for the fiicrifices on fuch an occaiion. They never were with- ioyaitj* 
out enemies on whom war might be madeeither from fome province 
of the kingdom having rebelled, or from fome Mexican merchants¬ 
having been unjuftly put to death, or on account of fomcinfult having 
been offered to the royal ambafladors, of which cafes hiftory ftievvs 
many examples. ' The arms and enfigns which the king wore up-- 
On going to war,, the parade with which his prifoners were con- 
duded to the court, and the circumftances w'hich attended the fa- 
crifice of them, fliall be-explained when we come to treat of the ; 
military eftablilhment of the Mexicans ; but we are entirely igno- 
rantof the particular ceremonieswhich were ufed at his- coronationi- 
The king of Acolhuacan was the perfon who put thc crown upon his-: 
head.. The crown which was called by the Mexicans was a- 

fort of fmall mitre, the fore-part of which was raifed up, and termi¬ 
nated in a point,, and tlie part behind, was lov/ered down, and hung 
over the neck, ia the lame manner as is reprefented in the figures of 
riie kings given in this hiftory. It was compofed of different mate¬ 
rials, according to the pleafure of the kings; fometimes made of thin 
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BOOK Vir. plates of gold, fometimes wove with golden thread, and figured with 
beautiful feathers. The drefs which he ufually wore in the palace was 
the xiuhtilmatli, which was a mantle of a blue and white mixture. 
When he went to the temple he put on a white habit. That which 
he wore to aflifl at councils, and other public fundtions, varied ac¬ 
cording to the nature and circumftances of the occafion; one was ap¬ 
propriated for civil caufes, and another for criminal caufes; one for 
adls of juftice, and another for times of rejoicing : upon all thefe occa- 
fions he regularly wore his crown. Every time he went abroad, he 
was attended by a great retinue of nobility, and preceded by a noble, 
who held up three rods made of gold and odorous wood, by which he 
intimated to the people the prefence of their fovereign. 

Sect. IX. The power and authority of the kings of Mexico was different at 
different periods. In the beginning of the monarchy their power was 
much circumfcribed, and their authority truly paternal, their condudt 
more humane, and the prerogatives which they claimed from their fub- 
jedts extremely moderate. With the enlargement of their territory 
they gradually increafed their riches, their magnificence, and pomp, 
and in proportion to. their wealth were likewife multiplied, as generally 
happens, the burthens on their fubjedts. Their pride occafioned them 
to trefpafs upon the limits, which the confent of the nation had al¬ 
lowed to their authority, until they arrived at that pitch of odious 
defpotifm which appears to have marked the reign of Montezuma II. 

' but notwithftanding their tyranny, the Mexicans always preferved the 
refpedt which was due to the royal charadfer, except that in the lafl 
year but one of the monarchy, as will be related hereafter, when they 
were no longer able to endure the meannefs of their king Montezuma, 
his exccfiive cowardice, and low fubiruffion to his enemies, they treated 
him with contempt, and wounded him with arrows and Hones. The 
pageantry and oflentatious grandeur of the laft Mexican kings may be 
conceived from what we have faid of the reign of Montezuma, and 
v/hat we fhall farther fay in our account of the conqueft. 

The kings of Mexico were rivalled in magnificence by the kings of 
Acolhuacan, as the latter were by the former in politics. The go¬ 
vernment of the Acolhuan nation was almoft the fame with that of the 
Mexicans j but with refpedt to the right of fuccefllon to the crown 

they 
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they were totally different; for in the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and BOOK VIL 
the fame is to be underftood of Tacuba, the fons fucceeded to tlicir 
fathers, not according to their birth, but according to their rank; tlie 
fons which were born of the queen, or principal wife, having been alwaiys 
preferred to the reft. This rule was obferved from the time of Xo- 
lotl, the firft Chechemecan king, until the time of Cacamatzin, wlio 
was fucceeded by his brother Cuicuitzeatzin, through the intrigues of 
Montezuma and the conqueror Cortes. 

The king of Mexico, as well as the king of Acolhuacan, had three X 

fupreme councils, compofed of perfons of the firft nobility, in which- The royal 
they deliberated upon affairs relating to the government of the pro- officer's oflhe 
vinces, the revenues of the king, and to war, and in general tlie king 
refolved upon no meafure of importance without having firft heard the 
opinion of his counfellors. In the hiftory of the conqueft we fhall 
find Montezuma in frequent deliberation with his council on the 
pretenfions of the Spaniards. We do not know the number of mem¬ 
bers of each council, nor do hiftorians furnifh us with the lights ne-- 
ceffary to illuftrate fuch a fubje<ft. They have only preferved to us the 
names of fome counfellors, particularly thofe of Montezuma II. In 
the fixty-firft painting of the collection of Mendoza, are reprefented 
the council-halls, and fome of the lords who compofed them. 

Amongft the different minifters and ofticers of the court there was a 
treafurer-general, whom they called Hiieicalpixqtii, or great major- 
domo, who received all the tributes which were collected by the ofli- 
cers of the revenue in the provinces, and kept an account of his receipts 
and difburfements in paintings, agreeable, to the.teftimony of Bernal Diaz, 
who faw them. There was another treafurer for the gems and arti¬ 
cles of gold, who was, at.the fame time,, director of the artifts who 
wrought them j and another for the works-which were made of fea¬ 
thers, the artifts of which laft employment had their work-ftiops in. 
the royal, palace of birds. There was befides a provider-general of 
animals, whom they called Huejamtnqui; he had the charge of the 
royal woods,, and took care that game was never wanting "therej and 
that the royal- palaces were never unprovided with every fort of ani¬ 
mal. Concerning the other royal minifters and officers, , we have 
mentioned enough when we treated of the magnificence of Monte¬ 
zuma 
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■BOOK VII. zuma II. and of the government of the kings of Acolhu.acan, Tc- 

g- ““"“xi chotlala, and Nczahualcojotl. 

Ambaflaaors. For the officc ofaiTibafladors, they always employed perfons who were 
both noble and eloquent. Three, four, or more perfons were ufually 
joined in this office, and, to procure refpedl, they wore certain badges by 
which they were every where known, particularly a green habit made 
like the fcapulary, or little cloak, which fome religious people wear, from 
which hung fome locks of cotton. Their hair was twilled with beau¬ 
tiful feathers, from which alfo hung fimilar locks of different colours. 
In their right hands they carried an arrow with the point downwards; 
in the left a fhield, and hanging at the fame arm a net, in which they 
carried their provifion. . In all the places through which they paffed, 
they were well received, and treated with that diffindtion which their cha- 
radler demanded, provided they did not leave the great road which led to 
the place of their deftination j but if they ever deviated from it, they loll 
their rights and privileges as ambaffadors. When they arrived at the 
place where they were to deliver their embally, they Hopped before 
they made entrance, and waited until the nobility of the city came 
out to meet them, and condudl them to the Houfe of the Public, where 
they were lodged and well entertained. The nobles burnt incenfe to 
them, and prefented nofegays of flowers, and after they had repofed, 
led diem to the palace of the lord of that Hate, and introduced them into 
the hall of audience, where they were received by the lord himfelf, 
and his counfellors, who were all feated in their places. After having 
made a profound reverence to the lord, they fat down upon their heels 
in the middle of the hall, and without faying a word, or lifting up 
their eyes, they waited until a fign was made for them to fpeak. When 
the fignal was given, the mofl refpedlable amongft the ambaffadors, 
after having made another bow to the lord, delivered his embaffy with 
a low voice, in a ftudied addrefs, which was attentively heard by the 
lord and his counfellors, who kept their heads fo much inclined, that 
they appeared almofl to touch their knees. When the ambafladors 
had finifhed their interview, they returned to the houfe where they were 
lodged. In the mean while, the lord entered into confultation with 
his counfellors, and communicated his anfwer to the ambaffadors by 
means of his miniiters; provided them abundantly with provilions for 

their 
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their journey, made them alfo fome prefents, and caufed them to be 
efcorted out of the city by the fiime perfons who had received them 
upon their arrival. If the lord, to whom the embally was fent, was 
a friend to the Mexicans, it was conlidered as a great difhonour hot 
to accept his prefents j but if he was an enemy, the ambafiadors could 
not receive them without the exprefs order of their mafter. All thefe 
ceremonies were not invariably obferved in embaffies, nor were all em- 
baflies fent to the lords of cities or Rates; for fome of them, as we 
fhall mention iiereafter, were fent to the body of the nobility, or to 
the people. 

The couriers whom the Mexicans frequently employed, made ufe sect. xrf. 
of different enfigns according to the nature of the intelligence, or afiair p 
with which they were charged. If it was the news of the Mexicans 
having loft a battle, the courier wore his hair loofe and difordered, and, 
without fpeaking a word to any perfon, went ftraight to the palace, 
where, kneeling before the king, he related what had happened. If it was 
the news of a vidtory which had been obtained by the arms of Mexico, 
he had his hair tied with a coloured ftring, and his body girt with a 
white cotton cloth } in his left hand a fhield, and in his right a fword, 
which he brandidied as if he had been in the aft of engagement j 
exprefling by fuch geftures his glad tidings, and linging the glorious 
aftions of the ancient Mexicans, while the people, overjoyed at feeing 
him, led him with many congratulations to the royal palace. 

In order that news might be more fpeedily conveyed, there were upon 
all the highways of the kingdom certain little towers, about fix miles 
diftant from each other, where couriers were always waiting in readinefs 
to fet out with difpatches. As foon as the firft courier was fent off, he 
ran as fwiftly as he could to the firft ftage, or little tower, where he 
communicated to another his intelligence, and delivered to him the 
paintings which reprefented the news, or the affair which was the fub- 
jeft of his embafiy. The fecond courier pofted without delay to the 
next ftage, or little tower} and thus by a continued and uninterrupt¬ 
ed fpeed of conveyance, intelligence was carried fo rapidly from place 
to place, that fometimes, according to the affirmations made by feve- 
ral authors, it reached the diftance of three hundred miles in one day. 

It was by this means that frefli filh were daily brought to Monte- 
VoL. I. Y y zuma 
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fiOOK VII. zuma II. from the gulf of Mexico, which is at leaft upwards of 
two hundred miles diftant from the capital. Thofe couriers were ex- 
ercifed in running from their childhood •, and in order to encourage 
them in this exercifc, the priefts, under whofe difcipline they were 
trained, frequently bellowed rewards on thofe who were vidtors in a 
race. 

Sect. XIII. With refpedl to the nobility of Mexico and of the whole empire,. 
^d*rlg"ht of" divided into feveral clafles, which were confounded together by 

fucceHion. the Spaniards under the general name of caziques (y). Each clafs had 
its particular privileges and wore its own badges, by which means,, 
although their dreft was extremely Ample, the charadler of every per- 
fon was immediately underllood. The nobles alone were allowed to 
wear ornaments of gold and gems upon their cloaths, and to them ex- 
clufively belonged, from the reign of Montezuma II. all the high of¬ 
fices at court, in the magiftracy, and the moll confiderable in the army. 

The higheft rank of nobility in Tlafcala, in Huexotzinco, and in 
Cholula, was that of TeuBli. To obtain this rank it was necelTary to^ 
be of noble birth, to have given proofs in feveral battles of the utmofl 
courage, to be arrived at a certain age, and to command great riches 
for the enormous expences which were neceflary to be fupported by 
the pofleflbr of fuch a dignity. The candidate was obliged befides to 
undergo a year of regular penance, confifting in perpetual falling and fre¬ 
quent elFulions of blood, and an abllinence from all commerce what- 
Ibcver with women, and patiently enduring the infults, the reproaches,, 
and ill-treatment, by which fortitude and conflancy are put to tlie tell. 
They bored the cartilage of his nofe, in order to fufpend from it cer¬ 
tain grains of gold, which were the principal badge of tin's dignity. 
On the day on which he came to the pofTelTion of it, they 11 ripped him 
of the'difmal habit which he had worn during the time of his pe¬ 
nance, and drefled him in moll magnificent attire: they tied his hair 
with a leathern ribband, died of a red colour, at which hung beauti¬ 
ful feathers, and fixed alfo the grains of gold at his nofe. This ce¬ 
remony was performed, in the upper area of the greater temple, by a 

[q) The name ca%lquc^ which fignlfics lord or prince^ is derived from the Ilaltln tonc^uc, 
which was fpokc in the illand of Hifpaniola. The Mexicans called a loid llutoani^ and a noble 
Pilli and 8 

priefl. 
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prieft, who, after having conferred the dignity, made him a congratu- BOOK Vil, 
latory harangue.' From thence he defcended to the lower area, where 
he joined with the nobility in a grand dance that was made there, and 
which was fucceeded by a magnificent entertainment, which was given 
at his expence to all the lords of the flate, for whom befides the innu¬ 
merable drefles which were made in prefents to them, fuch an abund¬ 
ance of meats were prepared, there were confumed upon the occafion, 
agreeable to the accounts of fome authors, from one thoufand to lixteen 
hundred turkies, a vaft number of rabbits, deer, and other animals, 
and an incredible quantity, of cocoas in different forts of beveridge, and 
of the moft choice and delicate fruits of that country. The title 
T'euSlli was added in the manner of a furname to the proper name ctf 
perfons advanced to this dignity, as Chechemeca-teuSiliy Pil-teuSili, and 
others. The Peu^li took precedency of all others in the fenate, both 
in the order of fitting and voting, and were permitted to have a fer- 
vant behind them with a feat, which was efteemed a privilege of the 
‘higheft honour. 

The titles of nobility amongft the Mexicans were for the moft part 
hereditary. Even until the downfal of the empire many families that 
were defcended of thole illuftrious Aztecas who founded Mexico, pre- 
ferved themfelves in great fplendour, and fcveral branches of thofe moft 
ancient houfes are ftill exifting, though reduced by misfortunes, and' 
obfeured and confufed amongft the vulgar (r). It is not to be doubted 
that it would have been more wife policy in the Spaniards, if, inftead 
of conducing women from Europe, and flaves from Africa, to Mexi-^ 

CO, they had endeavoured to form by marriages, between the Mexican* 
and themfelves, one fingle individual nation. . If the nature of this hif- 
tory w'ould permit, we could here give a demonftration of the advan-* 
tages which would have been derived to both nations from fuch art 

(r) It is impoflible to behold without regret, the (late of degradation to which fome illuftri- 
ous families of that kingdom have been reduced# Not very long ago was executed a lockfmith, 
who was a defeendant of the ancient kings of Michuacan: we knew a poor taylor in Mexico'^ 
who was defcended of a very noble houfe of Coyoacan, but had been deprived of the poffef- 
lions which he inherited from his illuftrious anceftors. Examples of this kind are not infre¬ 
quent even among the royal families of Mexico, Acoihuacan, and I'acuba; the repeated or¬ 
ders, which the julticc and clemency of the Catholic kings caufed to be made in their favour, 
have not been fufticient to protect them from the general calamity of their nation. 

Y y 2 union. 
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BOOK VII. union, and the misfortunes which were occafioned by the oppofite 
^ condud:. 

In Mexico, and through the whole empire almoft, excepting in the 
royal family as we have already mentioned, the fons fucceeded to all 
the rights of their fathers ; and on failure of fons the rights fell to 
brothers, and if thefe were wanting, to nephews. 

Sect. XIV. The lands of the Mexican empire were divided between the crown, 
thei^ids Md nobility, the communities, and the Temples, and there were 
t’tiesofpof. paintings in which the property of each was diftindly reprefented. 
pro^it^ The lands of the crown were painted of a purple, thofe of the nobi¬ 

lity of a fcarlet, and thofe of the communities of a yellow colour. 
In thefe, at firft light, the extent and boundaries of the different ellates 
were diftinguifhed. After the conqueft, the Spanifh magiftrates made 
uie of thefe inllruments to decide all difputes among the Indians con¬ 
cerning the property or polfeflion of lands. 

Of the lands of the crown, which were called by the Mexicans Tec- 
fantlallit although the property was always veiled in the king, certain 
lords called Tecpanpouhquet or ’Tecpantlaca, that is, people of the pa¬ 
lace, enjoyed the temporary ufe and profits. Thefe lords did not pay 
any tribute, nor gave any thing elfe to the king than nofegays of flow¬ 
ers and different kinds of birds, which they prefented to him in token 
of their vaflMage every time that they made him a vifit j but they were 
obliged to repair and rebuild the royal palaces whenever it was ne- 
ceflary, and to cultivate the gardens of the king, by alfilling with 
their diredlions the populace of their dillridl in that labour. They were 
obliged befides to pay court to the king, and to attend upon him every 
time that he appeared in public, and were therefore highly elleemed 
by all. When any of thofe lords died, his firll-born fon entered into 
polfeflion of the lands, and into all the obligations of his father ; but 
if he went to ellablilh himfelf in another place, he loft thefe rights, 
and the king then granted them to another ufufrudluary; or left the 
choice of one to the judgment of the community in. whofc diftridl the 
lands were fituated. 

The lands which they called pillalli, that is, lands of the nobles, 
were the ancient poflefllons of the nobles, tranfmitted by inheritance 
from father to fon, or were rewards obtained from the king in recom- 
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penfe of fervices done to the crown. The firft and the laft could for BOOK vw, 
the moft part alienate their polTeffions, but they were not allowed to ^ ^ 

give away or fell them to plebeians; we lay for the moft part, becaufe 
amongft thefe lands there were Ibme granted by the king under a con - 
dition not to alienate them, but to leave them in inheritance to their 
fons. 

Refpe<fting the inheritance of ftates, regard was paid to priority of 
birth ; but if the firft-born fon was incapable of managing the poflet- 
fions, the fe.ther was entirely at liberty to appoint any other fon his 
heir, provided that he fecured a provifion for the reft.. The daughters, 
at leaft in Tlafcala, were not allowed to- inherit, that the flate might 
never fall under the government of a ftranger. Even after the con- 
queft of the Spaniards, the Tlafcalans were fo jealous of preferving the 
ftates in their families, that they refufed to give the invtftiture of one » 

of the four principalities of the republic to D. Francifco Pimentel, 
nephew of Coanacatzin„ king of Acolhuacan-(r), married with donna 
Maria Maxicat%m, niece to prince Maxicatzirit who, as we ftiall af¬ 
terwards find, was the chief of the four lords that governed that re¬ 
public at the arrival of the Spaniards. The fiefs commenced' in that 
kingdom at the time that king Xolotl divided the lands of Anahuac 
among the Chechcmecan and Acolhuan lords, under the feudal condi<- 
tions, that they would pre{er\'e inviolable fidelity, acknowledge his fu- 
preme authority, and their obligation to aflift their fovereign whenever 
it Ihould be necellary with their perfons, with their property, and their 
vaflals. In the Mexican empire, as far as we can find, real fiefs were 
few in number; and- if we are to fpeak in the ftridl fenfe of the civil 
law, there were none at all; for they were neither perpetual- in- their 
nature, as every year it was neceflary to repeat the form of inveftiture, 
nor were the vaflals of feudatories exempted from the tributes which, 
were paid to the king by the other vaflals of the crown. 

The lands which were called Altepetlalliy that is, thofeof the com¬ 
munities of cities and villages, were divided into as many parts as there. 

(s) Coanacotzin, king of Acolhuacan, was the father of don Ferdihando Pimentel, who had? 
don Francefco born to him by a Tlafcalan lady. It is to be obferved, that many of the Mexi¬ 
cans, particularly the nobles, upon being baptiftd, added to their Chniftian name, a Spaniffii 
furname., 

were; 
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S R C XV. 
The tributes 
and taxes laid 
ou the fub- 
jcCts of the 


. were diftridts in a city, and every diftridt pofleffed its own part entirely 
dirtindt from, and independent of the others. Thefe lands could not 
be alienated by any means whatever. Some of them were allotted to 
furnith provifions for the army in time of war; thofe were called Mcl- 
chimaUiy or Cacafoniilli, according to the kind of provifions which they 
funplied. The catholic kings have afligned lands to the fettlemcnts of 
the Mexicans (/), and made proper laws to fecure to them the perpe¬ 
tuity of fuch pofi'effions; but at prefent many villages have been de¬ 
prived of them by the great pow^er of fome individuals, afiifted by the 
iniquity of fome judges. 

All the provinces that were conquered by the Mexicans were tribu¬ 
tary to the crown, and contributed fruits, animals, and the minerals 
of the country, according to the rate preferibed them ; and all mer¬ 
chants befides paid ^ part of their merchandizes, and all artifls a cer¬ 
tain portion of their labours. In the capital of every province was a 
houfe allotted for a magazine to contain the corn, garments, and all the 
other effedls, which the revenue officers colleded in the circle of each 
diflrid:. Thefe officers were univerfally odious on account of the dif- 
trefies which they brought on the tributary places. Their badges cf 
diftindlion were a little rod which they carried in one hand, and a fan 
of feathers in the other. The treafurers of the king had paintings, 
in which were deferibed all the tributary places, and the quantity and 
quality of the tributes. In the colledtion made by Mendoza, there 
are thirty-fix paintings of this kind («), and in each of thefe are repre- 
fented the principal places of one, or of many provinces of the empire. 
Befides an exceffive number of cotton garments, and a certain quan¬ 
tity of corn and feathers, which were the ufual taxes laid on almoflall 
tributary places, many other different things were paid in tribute ac¬ 
cording to the produce of different countries. In order to give 

(/) The royal laws grant to every Indian village, or fcttlement, the territory which fur- 
Touiuis them to the extent of fix hundred Caftilian cubits, which are equal to two hundred 
and fifty feven Parilian perches. 

{u) The thirty-fix paintings begin with the 13th, and end with the 48th. Iri the copy of 
riicm publiflicd by Thevenot, the 21ft and 22d are wanting, and for the mod part the figures 
of the tributary cities. The copy p ibliflied in Mexico in 1770, is fill lefs perfect, for it wants 
tliC 2ill, 22d, 38th, 39th, and 40th of Mendoza’s Collection, befides a number of errors in 
the interpretations; but it has the advantage over Thevenot’s of having the figures of the ci¬ 
ties, and of being all executed on plates- 
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our readers fome idea of them, we ihall mention lome of the tajcea BOOK VH. 
which are reprefcnted in thefe paintings. 

The cities of Xoconochoy Huehuetlan, Mazatlarit and others upon 
the coaft, paid annually to the crown, belides the drefles made of cot¬ 
ton, four thouland handfuls of beautiful feathers of different colours, 
two hundred bags of cocoas, forty tygers fkins, and a hundred and 
fixty birds of certain particular colours. Huaxjacac, Cojolapan. 
Atlacuecbahuajariy and other places belonging to the Zapotecas, paid 
in tribute forty plates of gold of a certain lize and thicknefs, and 
twenty bags of cochineal. ‘Tlachquiaucho^ Azotlarty twenty vafes of 
a certain meafure full of gold in powder. HochtepeCy Otlatitlan, Co-^ 
zamalloapatty Michapaity and other places upon the coaft of the Mexi¬ 
can gulf, belides the garments of cotton, gold, and cocoas, were ob¬ 
liged to contribute feventy-four thouland handfuls of feathers, of dif¬ 
ferent colours and qualities, fix necklaces, two of the fineft emeralds, 
and four of thofe which were ordinary j twenty ear-rings of amber, 
adorned with gold, and as many of cryftal } a hundred fmall cups or 
jugs of liquid amber, and fixteen thouland balls of u/e, or elaftic gum. 

‘Tepcjacac, ^ecbolaCy TecamachalcOy AcatzincOy and other places of 
thofe regions, furnilhed four thoufand facks of lime, four thoufand 
loads of atatliy or Iblid canes, fit to be ufed in buildings, and as many 
loads of the fame canes of a finaller lize, fit for making darts, and eight 
thoufand loads of acajetl, or little reeds, full of aromatic fubllances. 
MaUnaltepeCy Tlalcozauhtitlany Olinallariy Ichcatlau, ^alac, and 
other places of fouthern hot countries, fix hundred cups of hone)', 
forty large bafons of tccozahultl, or yellow ochre, fit for painting, a 
hundred and fixty axes of copper, forty round plates of gold, of a cer¬ 
tain diameter and thicknefs, ten fmall meafures of fine turqiioifes, and 
one load of ordinary turquoiles, ^tauhnahuaCy Pancbimalco, Atla- 
choloajany XiubtepeCy HuitzilaCy and other places belonging to t!ie Tla- 
huicas, fixteen thoufand pieces, or large llieets of paper, and four 
thoufand AVtW// (natural vafes, of which we lliall treat hereafter), of 
different fizes. SluaubtitlaUy 'TchiilUojocany and other places which 
were neighbouring to them, eight thoufmd mats, and as many feats 
or chairs. Other places contributed fuel, ftone, a certain number of 
'beams and planks fit for buildings, and a certain quantity of coprd, 6cc. 
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Some tributary people were obliged to fend to tlic royal palaces and 
woods a certain number of birds and quadrupeds, namely, the people 
of Xilotepec, Michmalajan, and other places in the country of the Oto- 
mics, which laft were obliged to fend the king every year forty live 
eagles. Concerning the Matlatzincas we know that when they were 
brought under fuhjedtion to the crown of Mexico by king Axajacatl, 
befides the tribute which they arc reprefented to have paid, in the 
twenty-feventh painting of the coliedlion of Mendoza, the further 
burthe.i was impofed on them of cultivating a field about feven hun¬ 
dred perches long and half as broad, for the purpofe of furnifliing the 
royal army with provifions. To conclude, a part of every thing ufe- 
ful, which was found in the kingdom, either amongft the productions 
of nature or art, was paid in tribute to the king of Mexico. 

Thefe large contributions, the great prefents which the governors 
of provinces, and the feudatory lords made to the king, together with 
tlie fpoils of war, formed the great riches of- his court which ex¬ 
cited fo much admiration in the Spanifh conquerors, and occafioned fo 
much mifery to his unfortunate fubjedls. The tributes which were at 
firft moderate and eafy, became at laft exceflive and enormous; for the 
pride and pomp of the kings kept pace with their conquefts. It is 
true, that a great part, and perhaps the greateft part of thefe reve¬ 
nues was expended for the benefit of the fame fubjeCls in the fupport 
of a great number of minifters and magiftrates for the adminiftration 
of juftice, in the reward of thofe who had done fcrvices to the ftate, 
in the relief of the indigent, particularly widow's and orphans, and 
men grown feeble with age, which were the three clafles of people 
moft compaflionated by the Mexicans, and alfo by opening the royal 
granaries in times of great fcarcity to the nation ; but how many of 
thofe unhappy people who were unable to pay the tributes demand¬ 
ed from them muft have funk under the weight of their mifery, while 
the royal beneficence did not reach them ? To oppreflive taxes were 
added the greateft rigour in collecting them. Whoever did not pay the 
tribute preferibed was fold for a flave, in order to purchafe with his 
liberty what he could not gain by his induftry. 

For the adminiftration of juftice, the Mexicans had various tribunals 
and judges. At court, and in the more confiderable places of the 

king- 
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kingdom, there was a fupreme magiftrate named CibuacoatU whole au¬ 
thority was fo great that from the fentences pronounced by him, either 
in civil or criminal caufes, no appeal could be made to any other tri¬ 
bunal, not even to majefty. He had the appointment of the inferior 
judges, and the receivers of the royal revenues within his diftridt, ren¬ 
dered in their accounts to him. Any one vvho either made ufe of his 
cnfigns, or ufurped his authority, was punilhed with death. 

The tribunal of the Tlacatecatl, though inferior to the firft, was ex¬ 
tremely refpe(5able, and compofed of three judges, namely of the 
catecatlf who was the chief, and from whom the tribunal took its 
name, and of two others who were called ^auhnochtli and Tlanotlac, 
They took cognizance of civil and criminal caufes in the firft and fe- 
cond inftance, although fentence was pronounced in the name only of 
the Tlacatecatl. They met daily in a hall of the houfe of the public, 
which was called Tlatzontecojan, that is, the place where judgment is 
given, to which belonged porters and other officers of juftice. There 
they liftened with the utmoft attention to litigations, diligently examined 
into caufes, and pronounced fentence according to the laws. If a 
caufe was purely civil, there was no appeal from that court i but if 
the caufe was of a criminal nature, an appeal lay to the Cihuatcoatl. 
The fentence was publifhed by the T’epojotl, or public cryer, and was 
executed by the Quaunochtli, who, as we have already mentioned, was 
one of the three judges. The public cryer, as well as the executive 
minifter of juftice, was held in high efteem amongft the Mexicans, 
becaufe they were confidered to be the reprefentatives of the king. 

In every diftridl of the city refided a 'Teudili, who was deputy of the 
tribunal of Tlacatecatl, and was elected annually by the commons of 
that diftri(ft. He took cognizance, in the firft inftance, of the caufes 
within his diftrift, and daily waited upon the Cihuacoatl, or the Tla¬ 
catecatl, to report to him every thing which occurred, and to receive 
his orders. Befides thefe Teuftli, there were in every diftridl certain 
commifTaries, eledted in the fame manner by the commons of the diftridl, 
and named CenteSllapixque but they, from what appears to us,, were 
not judges, but only guardians, charged to obi’erve the condudt of a 
certain number of families committed to their care, and to acquaint the 
magiftrates with every thing that palled. Next to the Teudlli were 
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the Taquitlatoquey or the runners, who carried tlie notifications of the 
magiftrates, and fummoned guilty perfons, and the Topilli or the of¬ 
ficers who apprehended and made prifoners-. 

In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, the judicial power was divided a- 
mongft feven principal cities. The judges remained in their tribunals 
from fun-rife until evening. Their meals were brought to them in 
the tribunal-hall, and that they might not be taken off from their ein^ 
ployment, by giving attendance upon their families, nor have any 
Acufe for being corrupted, they were, agreeable to the ulage in the 
kingdom of Mexico, affigned pofifeflions and labourers, who cultivat¬ 
ed their fields. Thofe poflefllons, as they belonged to the office, not 
to the officer, did not pafs to his heirs but to his fucceffors in that ap¬ 
pointment. In caufes of importance they durfl not pronounce fen- 
tence, at Icall: not in the capital, without giving information to the 
king. Every Mexican month, or every twenty days, an aflembly of 
all the judges was held before the king, in order to determine all caufes 
then undecided. If front their being much perplexed and intricate, 
they Were not finifhed at that time, they were referved for another ge¬ 
neral alfembly of a more folemn nature, which was held every eighty 
days, and was therefore called Nappapfallatolliy that is, the Conference 
of Eighty, at which all caufes were finally decided, and in the prefence 
of that whole aflembly, punifhment was inflidted on the guilty. The 
king pronounced fentence by drawing a line with the point of an arrow 
upon the head of the guilty perfon, which was painted on the procefs.. 

In the tribunals of the Mexicans the contending parties made their 
own allegations: at leaf!: we do not know that they employed any other 
advocates. In criminal caufes the accufer was not allowed any other 
proof than that of his witnefTes; but an accufed perfon could clear 
himfelf from guilt by his oath. In difputes about the boundaries of 
poflefllons, the paintings of the land were confulted as authentic 
W'ritings. 

All the magiftrates were obliged to give judgment according to the 
laws of the kingdom which were reprefented by paintings. Of thefe 
we have feen many, and have extradled from them a part of that which 
we fliall lay before our readers on the fubjedl. The power of making 
laws in Tezcuco belonged always to the kings, who made thofe which 

they 
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they publilhed, be rigoroufly obfervcd. Amongft the Mexicans, the BOOK viL 
firfl laws were made, from what we can difcover, by the body of the no- '*-*v“*^ 
bility; but afterwards the kings became the legiflators of the nation, ' 
and while their authority was confined within moderate limits, they 
were zealous in the obfervance of thofe laws which they or their an- 
ceftors had promulgated. In the lafl: years of the monarchy defpotifm 
altered, and changed them at caprice. We fhall here enumerate thofe 
which were in force at the time the Spaniards entered into Mexico. 

In fome of them much prudence and humanity and a ftrong attach¬ 
ment to good cuftoms will be difcovered j but in others an excefs of 
rigour which degenerated into cruelty. 

A traitor to the king or the ftate was torn in pieces, and his rela- 
tions who were privy to the treafon, and did not difcover*it, were de¬ 
prived of their liberty. 

Whoever dared in war, or at any time of public rejoiong, to make 
ule of the badges of the kings of Mexico, of Acolhuacan, or Ta-<- 
Cuba, or of thofe of the Cihuacoatl, was punilhed with death, and 
his goods confifeated. 

Whoever maltreated an ambafiador, miniRer, or courier belonging 
to the king, fuffered death j but ambafiadors and couriers were forbid 
on their part to leave the high road, under pain of lofing their pri¬ 
vileges. 

The punishment of death was infiidted alfo on thofe peribns who oc- 
cafioned any {edition amongft the people j on thofe who carried off, or 
changed the boundaries placed in the fields by public authority; and 
likewife on judges who gave a fentence that Was unjuft, or contrary to 
the laws, or made an unfaithful report of any caufe to the king, or a 
fuperior magiftrate, or allowed themielves to be corrupted by bribes. 

He who in war committed any hoftility upon the enemy without 
the order of his chief, or attacked them before the fignal for battle was 
given, or abandoned the colours, or violated any proclamation publifh- 
ed to the army, was infallibly beheaded» 

He who at market altered the meafures eftablifhed by the magif- 
trates, was guilty of felony, and was put to death without delay in the 
fame place. 
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A murderer forfeited his own life for his crime, even although the 
perfon murdered was but a flave. 

He who killed his wife, although he caught her in adultery, fuffered 
.death; becaufe, according to them, he ufurped the authority of the 
magiftrates, whofe province it was to take cognizance of mifdeeds, and 
punilh evil-doers. 

Adultery was inevitably puniHied with death. Adulterers were 
ftoned to death, or their heads were bruifed between two ftones. This 
law which preferibed that adulterers Ihould be ftoned to death, is one 
of thofe which we have leen reprefented in the ancient paintings which 
were prefcrved in the library of the fupreme college of Jefuits at Mexi¬ 
co. It is alfo reprefented in the laft painting of the colledtion made 
by Mendoza, and is taken notice of by Gomara, Torquemada, and 
other authors. But they did not confider, nor did they punifti as adul¬ 
tery, the trefpafs of a hufband with any woman who was free, or not 
joined in matrimony: wherefore the hufband was not bound to ib much 
fidelity as was exacted from the wife. In all places of the empire this 
crime was puniflied, but in fome places with greater feverity than in 
others. In Ichoatlan, a woman who was accufed of adultery was 
fummoned before the Judges, and if the proofs of her crime were fatif- 
faftory, ftie received punifliment there immediately; fhe was torn in 
pieces, and her limbs divided amongft the witneftes. In Itztepec in¬ 
fidelity in a woman was puniftied according to the fentence of the ma- 
giftrates by her hufband, who cut off her nofe and her ears. In fome 
parts of the empire the punifhment of death was inflidted on the huf¬ 
band, who cohabited with his wife, after it was proved that fhe had' 
violated her fidelity. 

No divorce was lawful without the permiffion of the judges. He 
who defired to divorce his wife, prefented himfelf before the tribunal 
and explained his reafons for it. The judges exhorted him to concord, 
and endeavoured to difluade him from a feparation j but if he perfifted in 
his claim, and his reafons appeared juft, they told him that he might 
do that which he fhould judge moft proper, without giving their au¬ 
thority for a divorce by a formal fentence.. If after all he divorced 
her, he never could recover her nor be united to her again. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who were guilty of inceft with their neareft of blood, or rela- BOOK VII. 
tions, were hanged, and all marriages between perfons fo nearly con- 
nedted were ftridlly forbid by law,, excepting marriages between brothers 
and fifters-in-law; for amongft the Mexicans, as well as amongll. the 
Hebrews, it was the cuftom that the brothers of the deceafed hufband 
might marry with their widowed fifters-in-law; but there was great 
difference in this pradlice of thefe two nations j for amongft the He¬ 
brews fuch a marriage could only happen in one cafe, that was where 
the hulbanddied without ifl'ue j amongft the Mexicans on the contrary, 
it was neceffary that the deceafed fhould leave children, of whofe edu¬ 
cation tlie brother was to take charge, entering into all the rights of a 
father. In ibme places which were diftant fro.n the capital, the no¬ 
bles were accuftoir.ed to marry their, widowed mothers*in-law,. pro¬ 
vided their fathers had not had. children by them,; but in the capitals 
of Mexico and Tezcuco, and the. places neighbouring to them,, fuch. 
mariiages were deemed inceftuous, and puniflied with feverity. 

Any perfon guilty of a deteftable crime was hanged; if a prieft, he 
was burnt alive. Amongft all the nations of Anahuac, excepting the 
Panuchefe, this crime was held in. abomination, and was punifhed by 
them all with rigour. Neverthelcfs,. vicious men, in order to juftify 
their own exceffes, have defamed all the nations of America with this 
horrid vice; but this calumny, which feveral Europeans authors have 
too readily admitted to be juft, is proved to be falfe by the tefti- 
mony of many other authors,, who are more impartial and better in¬ 
formed (x).. 

The prieft, who, during the time that he was dedicated to the fer- 
vice of the temple, abiifed any free woman, was deprived of the prieft- 
bood and baniflied. 

If any of the young men, or young women,, who were educating in. 
the feminaries, were guilty of incontinence, they were, liable to a fevere 
punifhment,. and even to fuffer death, according to the report of fome 
authors. But, on the other hand, there was no punifhment whatever 
preferibed for fimple fornication, although the evil tendency of an ex- 
cefs of this kind was not unknown to them j and fathers frequently 

fx) See what we have faid in our Diflertations rerpefting the author who has revived thU 
atrocious calumny upon the Anicricani.. 
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BOOK VII, admoniihed their children to beware of it: they burned the hair of a 
* bawd in the market-place with pine torches, and fmeared her head 

with the refin of the fame wood. The more refpedlable the perfons 
were to whom (he ferved in this capacity, fo much the greater was the 
punilhment. 

According to the laws, the man who drefl'ed himfelf like a woman, 
or the woman who drelTed herfelf like a man, was hanged. 

The thief of things of final! value met with no punidiment, except¬ 
ing that of being obliged to reftore what he had llolen j if the things 
were of great value, he was made the Have of the perfon whom he had 
robbed. If the thing ftolen did no longer exift, nor the robber had 
any goods by which he could repay his robbery, he was ftoned to death. 
If he had ftolen gold or gems, after being conducted through all the 
ftreets of the city, he was facrificed at the feftival which the gold- 
fmiths held in honour of their god Xipe. He who dole a certain 
number of ears of maize, or pulled up from another’s field a certain 
number of ufeful trees, was made a (lave of the owner of that field f'yj } 
but every poor traveller was permitted to take of the maize, or the fruit¬ 
bearing trees, which were planted by the fide of the highway, as much 
as was fufficient to fatisfy immediate hunger. 

He who robbed in the market, was immediately put to death by the 
baftinado, in the market-place. 

He alfo was condemned to death, who in the army robbed ano.'her 
' of his arms or badges. 

Whoever upon finding a ftrayed child, made it a (lave, and fold it to 
another, as if it were his own, forfeited by that crime his liberty and 
his goods, one half of which was appropriated to the fupport of the 
child, and the other half was paid to the purchafer that he might fet 
the child at liberty. Whatever number of perfons were concerned in 
the crime, all of them were liable to the fame punilhment. 

To the fame punilhment of fervitude, and to the lofs of his goods, 
was every perfon liable who fold the polTeffions of another, which he 
only had in farm. 

(.v) The anonymous conqueror fays, that dealing of three or four cars of maize was fufli- 
cient to incur the penalty. Torqucmacla adds, that the penalty was death ; but this was the 
law in the kingdom of Acoihuacan only, noil in the realm of Mexico. 
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Tutors who did not give a good account of the eftates of 'their pu- book 
pils, were hanged without pardon. 

The fame puniihment was inflidled on fons who fquandered their 
patrimony in vices j for they faid it was a great crime not to fet a higher 
value on the labours of their fathers. 

He who prailifed forcery was facrificed to the gods. 

Drunkennefs in youth was a capital offence; young men were puC 
to death by the baftinado in prifon, and young women were iloned to 
death. In men advanced in years, although it was not made capital, it 
was punifhed with feverity. If he was a nobleman, he was ftripped 
of his office and his rank, and rendered infannous j if a plebeian, they 
fhaved him (a punilhment very fenlibly felt by them), and demolifhed 
his houfe, faying, that he who could voluntarily bereave himfelf of his 
fenfes, was not worthy of a habitation amongft men. This law did 
not forbid conviviality at nuptials, or at any other times of feftivity: 
on fuch occafions it being lawful, in private houfes, to drink more than 
ufual; nor did the law affedl old men of feventy years, w'ho, on ac¬ 
count of their age, were allowed to drink as much as they pleafed i 
tvhich appears reprefented in the forty-third painting of the colledtion 
made by Mendoza. 

He who told a lie to the particular prejudice of another, had a part 
of his lip cut off, and fometimes his ears. 

Of the Mexican laws concerning fkves it is to be obferved, that there Sect. 

were three forts of Haves among them. The firft were prifoners of xvnr. 

war ; the fecond were thofe whom they purchafed for a valuable confi- ceming 
deration j and the third were malefadtors, who were deprived of their 
liberty in punilhment of their crimes. 

The prifoners of war were generally facrificed to their gods. He 
who in war took another’s prifoner from him, or fet him at liberty, 
was punifhed with death. 

The fale of a Have was not valid, unlefs it was made in the prefence 
of four lawful witneffes. In general, they affembled in greater num¬ 
bers, and celebrated contrails of that nature with great folemnity. 

Among the Mexicans a flave'was allowed to have cattle, to acquire 
property, and even to purchafe flaves who ferved him; nor could his 
owner hinder him, nor have fervice from fuch flaves i for flavery was 

only 
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b6ok VII. only an obligation of perfbnal fervice, and even that was under certain 
^ reftridUons. 

Nor was flavery entailed upon the defcendants of flaves. All Mexi¬ 
cans were born free, although their mothers were flaves. If a free 
man impregnated another perfon’s flave, and fhe died during her preg¬ 
nancy, he became the flave of the owner of the female flave; but if 
ihe was happily delivered, the child as well as the father remained both 
free. 

Neceflitous parents were allowed to difpofe of any one of their chil¬ 
dren, in order to relieve their poverty ; and any free man might fell him- 
felf for the fame purpofe ; but owners could not fell their flaves without 
their confent, unlefs they were flaves with a collar. Runaway, rebel¬ 
lious, or vicious flaves, had two or three warnings given them by their 
ov^ners, which warnings they gave for their better juftification in pre- 
fence of fome witnefles. If, in fpite of thefe admonitions the flaves 
did not mend their behaviour, a w’ooden collar was put about 
their necks, and then it was lawful to fell them at market. If, 
after having been owned by two or three mafters, they ftill conti¬ 
nued intradtable, they were fold for the facrifices; but that happen¬ 
ed very rarely. If a flave, who was collared in this manner, hap¬ 
pened to efcape from the prifon where his owner confined him, and 
took refuge in the royal palace, he remained free j and the perfon who 
attempted to prevent his gaining this afylum, forfeited his liberty for 
the attempt, except it it was the owner, or one of his children, who 
had a right to feize him. 

The perfons who fold themfelves were generally gamefters, who did 
fo in order to game with the price of their liberty ; or thofe who by 
lazinefs, or fome misfortune, found themfelves reduced to mifery, and 
proftitutes, who wanted cloaths to make their appearance in public ; 
for women of that dais among the Mexicans had no interefl: in general 
in their profelTion, but the gratification of their paflions. Slavery 
amongfl: the Mexicans was not fo hard to be borne, as it was among 
other people; for the condition of a flave among them was by no means 
opprefllve. Their labour was moderate, and their treatment humane; 
when their mailers died, they generally became free. The common 
price of a flave was a load of cotton garments. 

There 
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There was among the Mexicans another kind of flavery, which they 
called Huehuetatlacolli, which was, where one or two families, on ac¬ 
count of their poverty, bound themfelves to furnifli fome lord perpe¬ 
tually with a flave. They delivered up one of their fons for this pur- 
pofe, and after he had ferved for fome years they recalled him, in order 
to let him marry, or for Ibme other motive, and fubftituted another in 
his place. The change was made without giving any offence to the 
patron j on the contrary, he generally gave fome confideration for a 
new flave. In the year 1506, on account of a great fcarcity which 
happened then, many families were obliged to this kind of fervitude j 
but they were all freed from it by the king of Acolhuacan, Nezahual- 
pilli, owing to the hardfhips they fuffered from it; and, after his exam¬ 
ple, the fame thing was done by Montezuma II. in his dominions. 

The conquerors, who imagined they entered into all the rights of the 
ancient Mexican lords, had, at firfl:, many flaves of thofc nations j but 
when the Catholic kings were informed of it by perfbns of credit 
who were zealous for the public good, and well acquainted with the 
manners and cuftoms of thofe people, they declared all thofe flaves 
free, and forbid, under fevere penalties, any attempt again ft their li¬ 
berty. A law infinitely juft, and worthy the humanity of thofe mo- 
narchs j for the firft religious miflionaries who were employed in 
the converfion of the Mexicans, amongft whom were men of much 
learning, declared, after diligent examination, that they had not been 
able to find one amongft the flaves who had been juftly deprived of his 
natural liberty. 

We have now faid all that we know of the Mexican legiflature. 
More complete information on this head, and in particular concern¬ 
ing their civil contrails, their tribunals, and fupreme councils, might 
have proved extremely valuable; but the unfortunate lofs of the greater 
part of their paintings, and of fome manufcripts of the firft Spaniards, 
has deprived us of the only lights which could have illuftrated this 
I'ubjedt. 

Although the laws of the capital were generally received through¬ 
out the whole empire, yet in fome of the provinces many variations from 
them took place j for as the Mexicans did not oblige the conquered 
nations to fpeak the language of their court, neither did they compel 
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tfiem to adopt all their laws. The legiflature of Acolhuacan was the 
moft lltnilar to that of Mexico j but ftill they differed in many parti¬ 
culars, and the former was far more fevere than the latter. 

The laws publiflied by the celebrated king Nezahualcojotl ordained, 
that a thief fhould be dragged through the ftreets, and afterwards 
hanged. Murderers were beheaded. The agent in the crime of fo- 
domy was fuffocated in a heap of aflies j the patient had his bowels 
torn out, after which his belly was filled with aihes, and then he was 
burned. He who malicioufly contrived to fow difcord between two 
ftates, was tied to a tree and burned alive. He who drank till he loft 
his fenfes, if a nobleman, was immediately hanged, and his body was 
thrown into the lake, or into fome river j if a plebeian, for the firft 
offence, he loft his liberty, and for the fecond his life. And when 
the legiflator was alked, why the law was more fevere upon nobles, 
he anfwered, that the crime of drunkennefs was lefs pardonable in 
them, as they were more bound in duty to fet a good example. 

The fame king prefcribed the punifliment of death to hiftorians 
who publiftied any falfhood in their paintings/}'^. He condemn¬ 
ed robbers of the fields to the lame punifhment, and declared 
that the ftealing feven ears of maize was fufficient to incur the pe- 
nalty. 

The Tlafcalans adopted the greater part of the laws of Acolhuacan. 
Among them, fons, who were wanting in refpedt and duty to their 
parents, were put to death by order of the fenate. Thofe perfons 
who were authors of any public misfortune, and yet did not deferve ta 
be puniftied with death, were banifhed. Generally ipeaking, among 
all the polilhed nations of Anahuac, murder, theft, lying, adultery, 
and other fimilar crimes of incontinence, were rigoroully punifhed, and 
that which we have already obferved, when fpeaking of their charac¬ 
ter, appears to be verified in every thing, namely, that they were (as 
they ftill are) naturally inclined to feverity and rigour, and more vigi¬ 
lant to punifti vice than to reward virtue. 

(>) This law againft falfe hiilorians is atteded by D, Ferdtnando d’ Alba Ixtlilxochitb (whO' 
was a dcfcendant of that legidator), in hit valuable mauufcripts. 

Among 
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Among the punishments prefcribed by the legislators of Mexico againSI 
malefadtors, that of the fork or gallows was reckoned the moft ignomi¬ 
nious. That of banishment was alSb thought infamous, as it fuppofed 
the guilty perSbn poSleSTed of an infedtious vice. That of whipping is 
not found among their laws ; nor do we know that it was ever made 
ufe of except by parents to their cliildren, or mailers to their pupils. 

They had two forts of prifons; one Similar to modern prilbns, called 
'.^eilpilojaity which was appropriated for debtors who refufed to pay 
their debts, and for fuch perfons as were guilty of crimes not deServing 
death; the other called ^auhcalliy refembling a cage, was uled (jo 
, confine prifoners who were to be facrificed, and perfons guilty of capi¬ 
tal offences. Both of them were well watched and Strongly guarded* 
Thofe who were to be capitally punifhed were fed very Sparingly, in 
order that they might tafle by anticipation the bittemefs of death. The 
prifoners on the contrary were well nourished, in order that they might 
appear in good flefh at the facrifice. If through the negligence of the 
guard, any prifoner efcaped from the cage, the community of the dif- 
tridl, whofc duty it was to fupply the prifons with guards, was oblig¬ 
ed to pay to the owner of the fugitive, a female Have, a load of cotton 
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garments, and a Shield. 

Having treated thus far of the civil, it is now become neceSfary to 
£iy Something of the military government of the Mexicans. No pro- Officer* ©f 
feSlion was held in more eSleem amongSl them than the profeflion of 
arms. The deity of war was the moSl revered by them, and regarded 
as the chief protedlor of the nation. No prince was eledled king, un¬ 
til he had, in feveral battles, difplayed proofs of his courage and mili¬ 
tary Skill, and tnerited the fplendid poSl of general of the army ; and 
no king was crowned, until he had taken, with his own hands, the 
vidlims which were to be Sacrificed at the feSlival of his coronation. 

All the Mexican kings, from Itzcoatl the firSl, down to Quautemotzin^ 
who was their laSl, roS'e from the command of the army to the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. Thofe who died for the fake of their country, 
with their arms in their hands, were imagined to be the happieSl fouls in 
another life. From the great eSleem in which the profeSlion of arms was 
held amongSl them, they were at much pains to make their children 
courageous, and to enure them from the earlieSl in^cy to the hardships 
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BOOK VII. of war. It was this elevated notion of the glory of arms, which formed 
thofe heroes, whofe illuftrious actions we have already related ; which 
made them ihake off the yoke of the Tepanecas, and eredton fo hum¬ 
ble a foundation, fo famous and celebrated a monarchy : and lallly, 
which produced the extenfion of their dominions from the banks of 
the lake to the Ihores of the two oppolite feas. 

The higheft military dignity was that of general of the army ; but 
there were four different ranks of generals, of which the moft refpedl- 
able was that of 1‘lacocbcaJcatl (z), and each rank had its particular 
badges of diflindtion. We are uncertain in what degree the other 
three ranks were fubordinate to the firft j nor can we even tell their 
names, on account of the different opinions of authors on this head (<2). 
Next to the generals were the captains, each of whom commanded a 
certain number of foldiers. 

In order to reward the fervices of warriors, and give them every 
kind of encouragement, the Mexicans devifed three militaiy orders, 
called Achcaubtirif ^aubtin, and Ooceloy or Princes, Eagles, and Ty- 
gers. The perfons belonging to the order of princes, who were called 
Sluacbidliny were the moll honoured. They wore their hair tied on 
the top of their heads with a red firing, from which hung as many 
locks of cotton as they had performed meritorious adlions. This ho¬ 
nour was lb much eHeemed among them, that the kings themlelves, 
as well as the generals, were proud of having it conferred upon them. 
Montezuma II. belonged to this order, as Acolla affirms, and allb 
king Tizoc, as appears in the paintings of him. The Tygers were dif- 
tinguilhed by a particular armour which they wore, it being lix>tted 
like the Ikins of thefe wild animals; but fuch inlignia were only made 
ufe of in war: at court all the officers of the army wore a- drefs of 
mixed colours, which was called I'lachquauhjc^ No perfons on the 
firll time of their going to war, were allowed to wear any badge of dif- 

' '{%) Some authors fay that Tlacochcalcatly fign^fies prince of the darts; but unquedionahly 
it means only, inhabitant of the arfenal, or houfe of the darts. 

(a) The interpreter of Mcndoza*8 Colledtion fays, that the names of the four ranks of ge¬ 
nerals, were Tlacochcakatly Atcmpan*:catlj Ezhuacatecatl^ and TUllancalqtti* Acoda, inflead of 
Atempanecatl, fays TlacatecatU 5md in dead of Exhuacatecfitly Ezhuahuacatl; and adds, that thefe 
were the names of the four cledors. Torqucmada adopts the name of Tlacatecatly but fome- 
times he makes his rank inferior to the Tlacochcalcatl, and at other times he confounds them 
together. 

tindion ; 
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rfndlion j they were drefled in a coarie white habit, of cloth made from 
the aloe; and this rule was.fo ftridtly obferved, that it was even nccef- 
fary for the princes of the royal blood to give fomc proofs of their cou¬ 
rage before they could be entitled to change that plain drefs for an¬ 
other more coftly, called Teucaliuhqui. The members of thofe mili¬ 
tary orders, befides the exterior marks of diftindlion which they wore, 
were allotted particular apartments in the royal palace, whenever they 
waited upon the king as guards. They were allowed to have furniture 
in their houfes made of gold, to wear the fineft cotton drefs, and finer 
ftioes than thofe of the common people; but no foldier had permiflion 
to do this until he had gained, by his bravery, fome advancement in 
the army. A particular drefs called ‘Tlacatziubqui was given as a re¬ 
ward to the foldier, who, by his example, encouraged a difpirited army 
to renew battle with vigour. 

When the king went to war, he wore befides his armour, particular 
badges of diftindtion; on his legs,- half boots made of thin plates of 
gold j on his arms, plates of the fame metal, and bracelets of gems i 
at his under lip hung an emerald fot in gold; at his ears, ear-rings of 
the fame flone j about his neck a necklace, or chain of gold and gems, 
and a plume of beautiful feathers on his head; but the badge mofl ex- 
preflive of majefty, was a work of great labour made of beautiful fea¬ 
thers, which reached from the head all down the back (^). The 
Mexicans were very attentive to dillinguilh perfons, particularly in war, 
by different badges. 

The defenfive and offenfive arms which were made ufe of by the 
Mexicans, and the other nations of Anahuac, were of various forts. 
The defenfive arms common to the nobles and plebeians, to the offi¬ 
cers and foldiers, were fhields, which they called Cbimalli (r), and 
were made .of different forms and materials. Some of them were per- 
fedly round, and others were rounded only in the under part. Some 
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(^) All thefc royal infignia had their particular names The boots^ were called cozehuatl^ 
the brachials matermcatl^ the bracelets matxopczdli^ the emerald at the lip tentetl, the car-rings 
nacochtlty the necklace cozcapetUttl^ and the principal badge of feathers quachlHlu 

(t) Solis pretends, that the lliield was ufed only by lords ; but the anonymous conqueror, 
who frequently faw the Mexicans in arms, and was engaged in many battles agaiqfl them, 
ferts expreily, that this armour was common to all rank$. No author has infbrmcd us more 
accurately than he of the Mexican armour. * 

# 
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BOOK VII. were made of otatUt or folid elaftic canes, interwoven with thick ccftr 
^ ' ton threads, and covered with feathers ; thofe of the nobles with thin 

plates of gold; others were made of large tortoife-fhells, adorned with 
copper, filver, and gold, according to the wealth of the owner, or his 
rank in the army. Thefe were of a moderate fize i but others were 
fo exceflively large, that they could occafionally cover the whole body j 
but when it was not neceflary to ufe them, they could comprefs them, 
and carry them under their arms like the parafols of the moderns j it 
is probable, they were made of the Ikins of animals, or cloth waxed 
with «/(?, or elaflic gamfJJ. On the other hand, many of their 
Shields were very fmall, more beautiful than ftrong, and adorned with 
fine feathers j, thefe were not employed in war, but only at the enter¬ 
tainments which they made in imitation of a battle. 

Thedefenfive arms peculiar to the officers were breaft-plates of cotton, 
one and fometimes two fingers thick, which were arrow-proof ; and 
on this account the Spaniards themfelves made ufe of them in the war 
againfi; the Mexicans. The name lc&cabue/>illi, which the Mexicans 
gave to this fort of breaft-plate, was changed by the Spaniards into 
the word Efcaupil. Over this fort of cuirafs, which only covered part 
of the breaft, they put on another piece of armour, which, befides the 
chell, covered the thighs, and the half of the arms, figures of which 
appear in the plate reprefenting the Mexican armour. The lords were 
accuftomed to wear a thick upper coat of feathers, over a cuirafs made 
of Icveral plates of gold, or filver gilt, which rendered them invul¬ 
nerable, not only by arrows, but even by darts or fwords, as the ano¬ 
nymous conqueror affirms. Befides the armour which they wore for 
the defence of their cherts, their arms, their thighs, and even their 
legs j their heads were ufually cafed in the heads of tygers, or fer- 
pents, made of wood, or fome other fubrtance, with the mouth open, 
and furniflied with large teeth that they might infpire terror, and fo 
animated in appearance, that the above mentioned author fays, they 
feemed to be vomiting up the foldiers. All the officers and nobles wore 
a beautiful plume of feathers on their heads, in order to add to the 
appearance of their rtature. The common foldiers went entirely naked, 

{d) Thefe large ftiields are mentioned by the anonymous conqueror, Didaco Godoi, and 
Bernal Dias, who were all prefent at the conqued. 

except 
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except the maxtlatl^ or girdle, which covered the private parts} but BOOK vn. 
they counterfeited the drefs which they wanted Jjy different colours,. 
with which they painted their bodies. The European hiftorians, who;. 
exprefs fo much wonder at this, have not obferved how comnoon the 
&me pradtice was among the ancient nations of Europe itfelf. 

The offenfive arms of the Mexicans were arrows, flings, clubs, 
j^>ears, pikes, fwords, and darts. Their bows were made of a wood^ 
which was elaflic and dithcult to break, and the firing of the fihews 
of animals, or the hair of the flag. Some of their bows were fb large 
(as they are at prefent among fome nations of that continent), that 
thqr required more than five feet length of firing. Their arrows 
were made of hard rods, pointed with the fharp bone of a fefh, or other 
animal, or a piece of flint, or itzli. They were extremely expert at 
drawing the bow, and veiy dextrous markfmen, being exerciled in it 
from childhood, and encouraged by rewards from their miaflers and 
parents. The Tehuacanefe nation was particularly famous for their 
Ikill in fhooting two or three arrows together. The furprifing feats of 
dexterity, which have been exhibited even in our time by the Tarau- 
marefe, the Hiaquefe, and other people of thofe regions, who flill ufe 
the bow and arrow, enable us to judge of the expertnefs and excellence 
of the ancient Mexicans in that way (e). No people of the country 
of Anahuac ever made ufe of poifoned arrows j this was probably ow¬ 
ing to their defire of taking their enemies alive for'the purpofe of fa- 
crificing them. 

The Maquabuitly called by the Spaniards Spada, or fword, as it was 
the weapon among the Mexicans, which was equivalent to the fword of 
the old continent, was a flout flick three feet and a half long, and about 
four inches broad, armed on each fide with a fort of razors of the flone 
itzliy extraordinarily fharp, fixed and firmly faftened to the flick with 
gum lack (f)y which were about three inches long, one or two inches 

broad, 

(#) The dexterity of thofe people in (hooting arrows would not be credible, were it not welt 
aicertained by the depoiitioos of a rariety of eye^witneifes. It was ufual for a number of 
archers to aifemble together, and throw up an ear of maize into the air, at which they iipme- 
diatcly (hot with fuch quicknefs and dexterity, that before it could reach the ground it was 
ftripped of every grain*. 

(f) Hernandez f^iys, that one (Iroke of the maquahuitl was fufitcxent to cut a man through 
the xx^dk ; and the anonymous conqueror atteds, that he faw in an eogagement a Mexiesn,. 
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broad, and as thick as the blade of our ancient fwords. This weapon 
was fo keen, that once it entirely beheaded a hoi fe at one ftroke, ac¬ 
cording to the affirmation of Acofta; but the firft ftroke only was to 
be feared •, for the razors became foon blunt. They tied this weapon 
by a ftring to their arm, left they might lofe it in any violent conflid:. 
The form of the maquahuitl is del'ciibed by feveral hiftoiians, and is 
reprefented in one of the plates of this hiftory. 

The pikes of the Mexicans, inftead of iron, were pointed with a 
large flint, but fome of them alfo with copper. The Chinan tecas, 
and fome people of Chiapan, made ufe of pikes fo monftrous, that they 
exceeded three perches, or eighteen feet in lesigth, and the conqueror 
Cortes employed them againft the cavalry of his rival Panfilo Navaez. 

The T^lacochtUy or Mexican dart, was a fniall lance of otatU, or fome 
other ftrong wood, the point of which was hardened by fire, or Hiod 
with copper, or itzli, or bone, and many of them had three points, 
in order to make a triple wound at every ftroke. 

They fixed a ftring to their d^rts fgj, in order to pull them back 
again, after they had launched them at the enemy. This was the wea¬ 
pon which was the moft dreaded by the Spanidi conquerors j for they 
were fo expert at throwing them, that they pierced the body of an 
enemy through and through. The foldiers were armed in general with 
a fword, a bow and arrows, a dart, and a fling. We do not know, 
whether in war, they ever made ufe of their axes, of which we fliall 
(hcrtly fpeak. 

They had alfo ftandards and mufical inftruments proper for war. 
Their ftandards, which were more like the Signum of the Romans than 
our colours, were ftaves from eight to ten feet long, on which they 
carried the arms or enfigns of the ftate, made of gold, or feathers, or 
fome other valuable materials. The armorial enfign of the Mexican 
empire, was an eagle in the aeft of darting upon a tyger j that of the 
republic of Tlafcala, an eagle with its wings fpread (/ 3 ); but each of 


with one ftroke which he gave a liorfe in the belly, make his inteftines drop out; and another, 
w'ho with one ftroke which he gave a horfe upon the head, laid h m dead at his feet, 
ig) The Mexican dart was of that kind of darts w hich the Romans ufed to call Hafllhy 
€ulum^ or Tclum amentatum^ and the Spanifli name Amenta or Ameinto^ which the hilioriaiis of 
Mexico have adopted, means the fame thing as the Amentum of the Romans, 

(/>) Gomara fays, that the armorial enfign of the republic of Tlafcala was a crane ; but 
9 ther hiflorians, better informed than he w as, affirm that it was an eagle. 

the 
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the four lordfliips which compofed the republic, had its proper enfign. BOOK Vii. 
That of Ocotelolco, was a green bird upon a rock j that of Tizatlan, "v—» 

a heron upon a rock alfo; that of Tepeticpac, a fierce wolf, holding 
fome arrows in his paws j and that of Quiahuiztlan, a parafol of green 
feathers. The .ftandard which the conqueror Cortes took in the fa¬ 
mous battle of Otompan, was a net of gold, which, in all probability^ 
was the ftandard of fome city fituated on the lake. Befides the com¬ 
mon and principal ftandard of the army, every company, confifting of 
two or three hundred foldiers, carried its particular ftandard, and was 
not only diftinguiftied from others by it, but likewife by the colour of 
the feathers, which the officers and nobles bore upon their armour. 

The ftandard-bearer of the army, at leaft in the laft years of the em¬ 
pire, was the general, and thofe of the companies, moft probably, were 
borne by their commanding officers. Thofe ftandards were fo firmly 
tied upon the backs of the officers, that it was almoft impoffible to 
detach them without cutting the ftandard-bearers to pieces. The 
Mexicans always placed their ftandard in the centre of their army. The 
Tlafcalans, when they marched their troops in time of peace placed 
it in the van, but in the time of war, in the rear of their army. 

Their martial mufic, in which there was more noift tlian harmony^ 
confifted of drums, horns, and certain fea-fhells whiclv made an ex¬ 
tremely ftirill found. 

Previous to a declaration of war, the fupreme council examined into Sict. xxv*. 
the caufe which induced them to undertake it, which was for the moft 
part the rebellion of fome city or province, the putting to death un- carrying on 
lawfully fome Mexican, Acolhuan, or Tepanecan couriers, or mef- 
chants, or fome grofs infult offered to their ambaftadors. If the re¬ 
bellion originated in fome of the chiefs, and not among the people, 
the guilty perfons were conduced to the capital and puniftied. But if 
the people were alfo in fault, fatisfadion was demanded from them in 
the name of the king. If they fubmittcd, and manifefted a fincere re¬ 
pentance, their crime was pardoned, and they were advifcd to better • 
condudt; but if, inftead of fubmiffion, they anfwered with arrogance, 
and perfifted in denying the fatisfadtion demanded, or offered any new 
infult to the meffengers which were fent to them, the affair was dif- 
cuffed in the council, and if war was refolved upon, proper orders were 
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TOOK VII . given to the generals. Sometimes the kuigs, in order to juAify their 
condudt more fully before they made war upon any Aate or place, fent 
three diAerent embaflies j the fii*A to the lord of the Aate which had 
given offence, requiring from him a fuitable fatisfaftion, and alfo pre- 
fcribing a time for the fame, on pain of being treated as an enemy; 
the (econd, to the nobles, that they might perfuade their lord to make 
a fubmiflion, and efcape the puniAiment which threatened him j and 
the third to the people, in order to make them acquainted with the 
occafion of the war; and very often, as a certain hiAorian aflerts, the 
arguments made ufe of by the ambafladors were Co powerful, and the 
advantages of peace, and the diArefles of war, were fo forcibly repre- 
iented, that an accommodation took place between the parties. They 
ufed alfo to fend along with ambaAadors the idol of Huitzilopochtli, 
enjoining the people who were Airring up a war to give it a place 
among their gods. If they on the one hand found themfelves Arong 
enough to refiA, they rejedted the propofition, and difmiAed the Arange 
god} but if they thought themfelves unable to fuAain a war, they re~ 
ceived the idol, and placed it among their provincial gods, and anfwer- 
ed to the embaAy with a large prefent of gold, gems, or beautiful fea- 
diers, acknowledging their fubjedticwi to the ibvereign. 

If war was to be commenced, previous to every thing elfe they lent 
advice of it to the enemy, that they might prepare for defence, conA- 
dering nothing more mean and unworthy of brave people than to at¬ 
tack the unguarded : for this purpofe therefore, they lent before them 
leveral Ihields, which were the Agnals of a challenge, and likewile 
fome cotton dreffes. When one king was challenged by another, they 
ufed alfo the ceremony of anointing, and fixing feathers upon his head, 
which was done by the ambaffador, as happened at the challenge given by 
king Itzcoatl to die tyrant Maxtlaton } tliey next difpatched fpies, who 
were called or forcerers, and were to go in difguife into the 

country of the enemy, to obferve thek number and motions, and the 
quality of the troops which they moAered. If they were fuccefsful 
in this commiflion they were amply rewarded. LaAly, after having 
made fome facrifices to the god of war, and to the tutelar deities of 
the Aate or city on which the war was made, in order to merit their 
protedion, the army marched, but not formed into wings, or ranked 
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in files, but divided into companies, each of which had its leader, and BOOK Vli. 
its ilandard. When^ the army was numerous it was reckoned by Xiqui- 
pilli ; and each xiquipilli confifted of eight thoufand men. It is extremely 
probable, that each of thefe bodies was commanded by a Tlacatecatl, 
or other general. The place where the firft battle was ufually fought was 
a field appointed for that purpoie in forhe province, and called yaotlalli, 
or land or field of battle. They began battle (as was ufual in ancient 
Europe, and among the Romans), with a moft terrible noife of war-. 
like inftruments, Ihouting and wbiftling, which ftruck terror to thofc 
who were not accuftomed to hear it, as the anonymous conqueror declares 
from his own experience. Amongft the people of Tezcuco, and like- 
wife, moft probably, amongft thofe of other ftates, the king, or the 
general, gave the fignal for battle, by the beat of a little drum which 
hung at his ftioulder. Their firft onfet was furious; but they did 
not all engage at once, as fome authors have reported; for they were 
accuftomed, as is manifeft from their hiftory, to keep troops in referve, 
for prefling emergencies. Sometimes they began battle with (hooting 
arrows, and fometimes with darts and flinging of ftones; and when 
their arrows were exhaufted, they made ufe of their pikes, clubs, and 
fwords. They were extremely attentive to keep their troops united 
and firmly together, to defend the ftandard, and to carry off the dead 
and the wounded from the fight of the enemy. There were certain 
men of the army who had no other employment than to remove from 
the eyes of the enemy every object which could heighten their courage 
and inflame their pride. They made frequent ufe of ambufcafles, con¬ 
cealing themfelves in bulhy places or ditches made on purpofe, of which 
the Spaniards had often experience; and frequently ajlb they pretepded 
flight, in order to lead tlie enemy in purfuit of them into fomc dan¬ 
gerous fltuation, or to charge them behind with frefli troops. Tlleir 
great aim in battle was not to kill, but to make prifoners of theif ene¬ 
mies for lacrifices; nor was the bravery of a foldier eftimated by the 
number of dead bodies which he left on the field, but by the number 
of prifoners which he prefented to the general after the battle, and this 
was unqueftionably the principal caufc of the prefervation of the Spa- 
nlard.s, in the midft of the dangers to which they were expofed, and 
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particularly on that memorable night when they were defeated, and ob¬ 
liged to retreat from the capital. When an enemy, whom they had 
once conquered, attempted to fave himfelf by flight, they hamftringhim 
to prevent his efcape. When the ftandard of the army was taken by 
the enemy, or their general fell, they all fled, nor was it poflible then 
by any human art to rally or recall them. 

When the battle was over, the vidlors celebrated the viftory with 
^eat rejoicings, and rewarded the officers and foldiers who had made 
fome prilbners. When the king of Mexico in perfon, took an enemy 
prilbncr, embaflies came from all the provinces of the kingdom to con¬ 
gratulate him upon the occaflon, and to offer him fome prefent. This 
prifoner was clothed with the flneft habits, adorned with jewels, and 
carried in a litter to the capital, where the citizens came out to meet 
him, with muflc and loud acclamations. When the day of the ^ori¬ 
fice arrived, the king having faffed the day before, according to the 
cuffom of owners of prifoncrs, they carried the royal prifoner, adorned 
with the enfigns of the fun, to the altar for common facrifices, where 
he was lacrificed by the high-prieff. The prieff (prinkled his blood 
towards the four principal winds, and fent a veflel full of the fame to 
the king, who ordered it to be fprinkled on all the idols within the 
inclofure of the greater temple, as a token of thanks for the victory 
obtained over the enemies of the ffatc. They hung up the head in 
fome very lofty place, and after the Ikin of the body was dried, they 
filled it with cotton, and hung it up in the royal palace, in memory of 
the glorious deed j in which circumffance however, their adulation to 
him was confpicuous. 

When any city was to be beficged, the greateff anxiety of the ci¬ 
tizens was to fecure their children, their women, and fick perfons ; 
for which purpofe they fent them off7 at an early opportunity, to another 
city, or to the mountains. Thus they faved thofe defencelefs indivi¬ 
duals from the fury of the enemy, and obviated an unneceflary con- 
fumption of provilions. 

For the defence of places they made ufe of various kinds of fortifi¬ 
cations, fuch as walls, and ramparts, with their breaff-works, palifa- 
does, ditches, and intrenchments. Concerning the city of Quauhque- 

8 chollan. 
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chollan, vve know that it was fortified by a ftrong ftone wall, about BOOK vii. 
twenty-feet high, and twelve feet in thicknefs (i). 

The conquerors, who defcribe to us the fortifications of this city, 
make mention likewife of feveral others, among which is the celebrated 
wall which the Tlafcalans built on the eaftern boundaries of the repub¬ 
lic, to defend themfelves from the invafion of the Mexican troops, 
which were garrifon’ed in Iztacmaxtitlan, Xocotlan, and other places. 

This wall, which ftretchcd from one mountain to another, was fix 
miles in length, eight feet in height, befides the breaft-work, and eigh¬ 
teen feet in thicknefs. It was made of ftone, and ftrong fine mortar [k). 

There was but one narrow entrance of about eight feet broad, and 
forty paces long j this was the fpace between the two extremities of the 
wall, the one of which encircled the other, forming two femicircles, 
with one common centre.’ is will be better underftood from the 
figure of it which we prefent'to'our readers. There are ftill fome re¬ 
mains of this wall to be fceir. 

There are alfo to be feen ftill the remains of an ancient fortrefs built 
upofi the top of a mountain, at a little diftance from the village of Mol- 
caxac,’'furrounded by four walls, placed at fome diftance from each 
other, from the bafe of the mountain unto the top. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood appear many fmall ramparts of ftone and lime, and upon a 
hill, two miles diftant from that mountain, are the remains of fome 
ancient and populous city, of which, however, there is no memory 
among hiftorians. About twenty-rfive miles from Cordova, towards 
the north, is likewife the ancient fortrefs of ^auhtocbot (now Gua~ 
tufco), funWnded by high walls of extremely hard ftone, to which 
there is nO entrance but by afcending a num^r of very high and 
narrow fteps; for in this manner the entrance to their fortrefles was 
formed. From among the ruins of this ancient building, which is 
now over-run with bulhes, through the negligence of thofe people, a 
Cordovan gentleman lately dug out feveral well-finifhed ftatues of ftone, 

(/) In the ninth book we fhall give a defcription of the fortifications of Quauhqucchollan. 

{k) Bernal Dias fays, that the '1 lafcalan wall was built of flone and lime^ add wkh a bitu* 
men fo flrong it was neceflary to ufe pick-axes to undo if, Cortes^ on the other hand affirms^ 
that it was built of dry flones. We are difpofed rather to give credit to Bernal Dias; bccaiife 
he aflerts, he had attentively examined this wall, although like an ilHtetate perfon^ he givea 
the name of bitumen to the mortar or cement made ufe of by thofe nations. 
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book vil. for the ornament of his houfe. Near to the ancient court of Tezcuco, 

*1-LT —^ pjyt Qf (jje which furrountied the city of Coatlichan, is ftill 

preferved. We wifh that our countrymen would attend to the prefci - 
vation of thofe few remains of the military archite^Sbure of the Mexi¬ 
cans, particularly as they have fuffered fo many other valuable remains 
of their antiquity to go to ruin {"/J. 

The capital of Mexico, though fufhciently fortified by its natural 
fituation for thofe times, was rendered impregnable to its enemies by 
the induftiy of its inhabitants- There was no accefs to the city but 
by the roads formed upon the lake; and to make it ftill more difii.cult 
in time of war, they built many ramparts upon thefe roads, which 
were interfeiled with feveral deep ditches, over which they had draw¬ 
bridges, and thofe ditches were defended by good entrenchments. 
Thofe ditches were the graves of many Spaniards and Tlafcalans, on 
the memorable night of the firfl of July, of which we fliall fpcak here¬ 
after ; and the caufe which retarded the taking of that great city, byfo 
jiumerous and well equipped an army, as that which Cortes employed 
to befiege it; and w'hich, had he not been aflifled by the brigantines, 
would have delayed it much longer, and occafioned the lofs of a great 
deal more blood. For the defence of the city by water, they Iiad 
many thoufand fmall velTels, and frequently exercifed themfelves in na¬ 
val engagements. . 

But the mofi fingular fortifications of Mexico were the temples 
themfelves, and efpecially the greater temple, which refembleJ a citi- 
dcl. The wall which furrounded the whole of the temple, the five 
arfenals there which were filled with every fort of ofTenfive and defen- 
five arms, and the architedlure of the temple itfelf which rendered the 
afeent to it fo didicult, gives us clearly to underlland, that in fuch 
buildings, policy, as well as religion, had a fliare ; and that they con- 
flrudted them, not only from motives of fuperftition, but likewife for 
the purpofe of defence. It is w^ell known from their hillory, that they 
fortified themfelves in their temples when they could not hinder the 

^/) Thefe imperfe£) accounts of thofe remains of Mexican antiquities, obtained from cyc- 
wkneifes worthy of the utmofl credit, peiTuade us, that there are ftill many more of which 
we have no knowledge, owing to the indolence and ncglcft of our countrymen. See what U 
faid in our dilTenations refpct^ing thofe antiquities againfl Sig. de P. and Dr. Robertfon« 
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enemy from entering into the city, and from thence harraflW them with 
arrows, darts, and ftones. In the laft book of this hiftory, will ap¬ 
pear how long the Spaniards were in taking the greater temple, where 
five hundred Mexican nobles had fortified themfelves. 

The high efteem in which the Mexicans held every thing relating 
to war; did not divert their attention from the arts of peace. Firft, 
agriculture, which is one of the chief occupations of civil life, was, 
from time immemorial, exercifed by the Mexicans, and almoft all the 
people of Anahuac. The Toltecan nation employed themfelves dili¬ 
gently in it, and taught it to the Chechemecan hunters. With relpedt 
to the Mexicans, we know that during the whole of their peregrina¬ 
tion, from their native country Aztlan, unto the lake where they 
founded Mexico, they cultivated the earth in all thofe places where 
they made any confiderable ftop, and lived upon the produce of their 
labour. When they were brought under fubje(ftion to the Colhuan 
and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the miierable little illands on 
the lake, they cealed for ibme years to cultivate the land, becauie they 
had none, until necefiity, and induftry together, taught them to forni 
moveable fields and gardens, which floated on the waters of the lake. 
The method which they purfiied to make thofe, and which they flill 
pradHfe, is extremely fimple^ 

They plait and twift willows, and roots, of marfh plants, or other 
materials together, which ate light, but capable of fupporting the earth 
of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation they lay the light 
bufhes which float on the kke, and over all, the mud and dirt which 
diey draw up from the bottom of the fame lake. Their regular figure 
is quadrangular; their length and breadth various y but as far as we can 
judge, they are about eight perches long,' and not more than three in 
breadth, and have lefs than a foot of elevation above the furface of the 
water. Thefe were the firft fields which the Mexicans owned after 
the foundatbn of Mexico; there they firft cultivated the maize, great 
pepper, and other plants, neceffary for their fupport. In progrefs of 
time as thofe fields grew numerous from the induftry of thofe people 
there were among them gardens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which 
were employed in the worfliip of their gods, and ferved for the recrea¬ 
tion of the nobles. At prefent they cultivate flowers, and every fort of gar- 
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BOOK VII. (Jen herbs upon them. Every day of the year, at fun-rife, innumerable 
veflels loaded with various kinds of flowers and herbs, which are culti¬ 
vated in thofe gardens are feen arriving by the canal, at the great mar¬ 
ket-place of that capital. All plants thrive there furprifmgly j the mud 
of the lake is an extremely fertile foil, and requires no water from the 
clouds. In the largeft gardens there is commonly a little tree, and even 
a little hut to Ihelter the cultivator, and defend him from rain, or the fun. 
When the owner of a garden, or the Chmampat as he is ufually called, 
wilhes to change his fituation, to remove from a difagreeable neighbour, 
or to come nearer to his own family, he gets into his little veflel, and by 
his own ftrength alone, if the garden is fmall, or with the afliftance of 
others, if it is large, he tows it after him, and conducts it wherever he 
pleafes with the little tree and hut upon it. That part of the lake 
where thofe floating gardens are, is a place of infinite recreation where 
the fenfes receive the highefl: poflible gratification. 

S e c T. As foon as the Mexicans had ihaken of the Tcpanecan yoke, and 
o”’ had gained by their conquefts lands fit for cultivation, they applied 
cultivating themfelvcs with great diligence to agriculture. Having neither ploughs, 
t e earth. oxcn, nor any other animals proper to be employed in the culture 

of the earth, they fupplied the want of them by labour, and other more 
fimple inftruments. To hoe and dig the ground they made ufe of the 
Coatl (or Coa), which is an inftrument made of copper, with a wooden 
handle, but different from a fpadc or mattock. They made ufe of an 
axe to cut trees, which was alfo made of copper, and was of the fame 
form with thofe of modern times, except that we put the handle in the 
eye of the axe, whereas they put the axe into an eye of the handle. 
.They had feveral other inftruments of agriculture j but the negligence 
of ancient writers on this fubjeit has not left it in our power to attempt 
their defeription. 

For the refrefliment of their fields they made ufe of the water of ri¬ 
vers and fmall torrents which came from the mountains, raifing dams 
to colleit them, and forming canals to 'condudt them. Lands which 
were high, or on the declivity of mountains, were not fovvn every year, 
but allowed to lie fallow until they were over-run with biiflies, which 
they burned, to repair by their afhes, the felt which rains had waflied 
away. They furrounded their fields with ftone inclofures,-or hedges 
made of the mctl^ or aloe, which make an excellent fence; and in the 
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month Panquetzaliztli, which began, as we have already mentioned, BOOK vn. 
on the third of December, they were repaired if necefl'ary (w). 

The method they obferved in fowing of maize, and which they ftill 
pra£tife in fome places, is this. The fower makes a fmall hole in the 
earth, with a flick or drill probably, the point of which is hardened 
by fire; into this hole he drops one or two grains of maize from a baf- 
ket which hangs from his fhoulder, and covers them with a little earth 
by means of his foot; he then pafles forward to a certain diflance, 
which is greater or lefs according to the quality of the foil, opens an¬ 
other hole, and continues fo in a flrait line unto the end of the field ; 
from thence he returns, forming another line parallel to the firll. The 
rows of plants by thele means are as flrait as if a line was made ufe of, 
and at as equal diflances from each other as if the fpaces between were 
meafured. This method of fowing, which is now ufed by a few of 
the Indians only, though more flow («), is, however of fome advantage, 
as they can more exadlly proportion the quantity of feed to the flrength 
of the foil j befides, that there is almofl none of the feed lofl which is 
fown. In confequence of tliis, the crops of the fields which are cul¬ 
tivated in that manner are ufually more plentiful. When the maize 
fprings up to a certain height, they cover the foot of the plant round 
with earth, that it may be better nourifhed, and more able to withfland 
fudden gufls of wind. 

In the labours of the field the men were aflifled by the women. It 
was the bufinefs of the men to dig and hoe the ground, to fow, to 
heap the earth about the plants, and to reap ; to the women it belong¬ 
ed to flrip off the leaves from the ears, and to clear the grain ; to 
weed and to fliell it was the employment of both. 

They had places like farm yards, where they flripped off the 
leaves from the ears, and fhelled them, and granaries to preferve the 
grain. Their granaries were built in a fquare form, and generally of floors and 
wood. They made ufe of the ojametl for this purpofe, v/hich is a very 
lofty tree, with but a few flendej branches, and a thin fmooth bark ; 
the wood of it is extremely pliant, and difficult to break or rot. Thefe 

(m^ This is called % penguin feneem Jamaica, and the windward iflands. 

(«) This manner of fowing is not fo flow as might be imagined, as the coui>try people ufed 
to this method do it with wonderful quicknefs. 

VoL. I. C c c grana- 
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BOOK VII. granaries were formed by placing the round and equal trunks of the 
■ ojamctl in a fquare, one upon the oth^'r, without any labour except that 
of a I'mall nitch towards their extremities, to adjuft and unite them fo 
perfedly as not to fuffer any paflage to the light. When the ftruc- 
ture was raifed to a fufHcient height, they covered it with another fet 
of crofs-beams, and over thele the roof was laid to defend the grain 
from rains. Thofe granaries had no other door or outlet than two 
windows, one below which was fmall, and another fomewhat wider 
above. Some of them were fo large as to contain five or fix thoufand, 
or fometimes more fanegas (o) of maize. There are fome of this 
fort of granaries to be met with in a few places at a diftance from the 
capital, and amongft them fome fo very ancient, that they appear to 
have been built before the conqueft; and, according to the information 
we have had from perfons of intelligence, they preferve the grain bet¬ 
ter than thofe which are conftrufted by the Europeans. 

Clofo to fields which were fown they commonly erected a little tower 
of wood, branches and mats, in which a man defended from the fun 
and rain kept watch, and drove away the birds which came in flocks 
to confume the young grain. Thofe little towers are ftill made ufe of 
even in the fields of the Spaniards on account of the exceflive number 
of birds. 

Sect. XXX. The Mexicans were alfo extremely well (killed in the cultivation of 
««ber**gardent Other gardens, in which they planted with great regularity 

and woodt. and tafte, fruit-trees, and medicinal plants and flowers. The lafl of 
♦ thofe were much in demand, not lefs on account of the particular plea- 
fure taken in them, than of the cuftom which prevailed of prefenting 
bunches of flowers to their kings, lords, amballadors, and other per- 
fons of rank, befides the exceffive quantity which were made ufe of in 
the temples and private oratories. Amongft the ancient gardens, of 
which an account has been handed down to us, the royal gardens of 
Mexico and Tezcuco, which we have already mentioned, and thofe of 
the lords of Iztapalapan and Huaxtepec, have been much celebrated. 
Among the gardens of the great palace of the lord of Iztapalapan, 
there was one, the extent, difpolition, and beauty of whicli excited the 

(o) h Caftilian mcafurc of dry goods, formerly mentioned by us. 
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aJinii\atIon of the Spani.li conquerors. It was laid out in four fquares, 
and planted with every variety of trees, the fight and feent of which 
gave infinite pleafare to the fenfes; through thole fquares a number 
of roads and paths led, fome formed by fruit-bearing trees, and others 
by efpaliers of flowering Ihrubs and aromatic herbs. Several canals from 
the lake watered it, by one of which their barges could enter. In the 
centre of of the garden was a fifh-pond, the circumference of which 
meafured fixteen hundred paces, or four hundred from fide to fide, 
where innumerable water-fowl reforted, and there were fteps on every 
fide to defeend to the bottom. This garden, agreeable to the tefti- 
mony of Cortes and Diaz, who faw it, was planted, or rather extend¬ 
ed and improved by Cuitlahuatzin, the brother and fuccelTor in the 
kingdom to Montezunaa II. He caufed many foreign trees to be 
tranfplanted there, according to the account of Hernandez, who faw 
them. 

The garden of Huaxtepec was Hill more extenfive and celebrated 
than the lafl. It was fix miles in circumference, and watered by a 
'beautiful river which crofled it. Innumerable fpecics of trees and plants 
were reared there and beautifully difpofed, and at proper diftances from 
each other different pleafure houfes were ere<5ted. A great number 
of ftrange plants imported from foreign countries were collected in it. 
The Spaniards for many years preferved this garden, where they culti¬ 
vated every kind of medicinal herb belonging to that clime, for theu& 
of the hofpital which ,they founded there, in which the remarkable 
hermit, Gregorio Lopez, ferved a number of years fpj. 

They paid no lefs attention to the prefervation of the woods which 
fupplied them with fuel to burn, timber to build, and game for the 
diverfion of the king. We have formerly mentioned the woods of 

{p) Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. of the 15th of May, 1522, told him, that the gar¬ 
den of Huaxtepec was the mod extenfive, the moil beautiful, and mod delightful which had 
ever been beheld. Remal Dias, in chap, cxlii. of his hldory fays, that the garden was mod 
wonderful, and truly worthy of a great prince. HernanJea frequently makes mention 
of it in his Natural Hidory, and names feveral pi mta which were traiifplaiitei there, .and a- 
mongd others the balfam-tree. Cortes alfo, in his letter to Charles V. of the 30th of 0 <do- 
ber, 1520, relates, that having requeded king Montezuma tt) caufc a villa to be made in Ma- 
linaltcpec for that emperor, two months were hardly elapfed when there w'crc created at that 
place four good houfes ; lixty fanegas of maize fown, ten of French beans, two thoufar.d feet 
of ground planted with cacao, and a vad pond, where live hytidred ducks were breeding, and 
fifteen hundred turkics were rearing in houfes. 

C c c 2 king 
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king Montezuma, and the laws of king Nezahualcojotl concerning 
the cutting of them. It would be of advantage to that kingdom, that 
thofe laws were ftill in force, or at Itaft that there was not fo much 
liberty granted in cutting without an obligation to plant a certain num¬ 
ber of trees; as many people preferring their private intereft and con¬ 
venience to the public welfare, deftroy the wood in order to enlarge 
their pofleflions (y). 

Among the plants moll cultivated by the Mexicans next to maize, 
the principal were thofe of cotton, the cacao, the metl, or aloe, the 
chia, and great pepper, on account of the various ufes which they made 
of them. The aloe, or maguei alone, yielded almoll every thing ne- 
ceflary to the life of the poor. Befides making excellent hedges for 
their fields, its trunk ferved in place of beams for the roofs of their 
houfes, and its leaves inllead of tiles. From thofe leaves they obtain¬ 
ed paper, thread, needles, clothing, fhoes, and ftockings, and cord¬ 
age j and from its copious juice they made wine, honey, fugar, and 
vinegar. Of the trunk, and thickeft part of the leaves, when well 
baked, they made a very tolerable di(h of food. Laftly, it was a power¬ 
ful medicine in feveral diforders, and particularly in thofe of the urine. 
It is alfo at prefent one of the plants the moil valued and moft profit¬ 
able to the Spaniards, as we lhall fee hereafter. 

With refpedl ta the breeding of animals, which is an employment 
aflbeiated with agriculture, although among the Mexicans there were 
no Ihepherds, they having been entirely deftitute of flieep, they bred 
up innumerable fpecies of animals unknown in Europe. Private per- 
fons brought up techiebisy quadrupeds, as we have already mentioned, 
fimilar to little dogs j turkeys, quails, geefe, ducks, and other kinds 
of fowl. In the houfes of lords were bred filh, deer, rabbits, and a 
yaricry of birds j and in the royal palaces, almofl all the fpecies of qua¬ 
drupeds, and winged animals of thofe countries, and a prodigious num¬ 
ber of water animals and reptiles. We may fay, that in this kind of 
magnificence Montezuma II. furpafied all the kings of the world, and 
that there never has been a nation equal in (kill to the Mexicans in the 

- (q^ Many places Hill feci the pernicious cfTcfts of the liberty to cut the woods. The city 
Qpereiaro was formerly provided W'ilh timber for building from the wood which was upon the 
neighbouring mountain Cimatario, At prefent it is obliged to be brought from a great diflance^ 
at the mountain is entirely ftript of its Wood. 
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Care of fo many different fpecies of animals, which had fo much knowT 
ledge of their difpofitions, of the food which was moft proper for each, 
and of ^11 the means neceffary for their prefervation and increafc. 

Among the animals reared by the Mexicans, no one is more worthy 
of mention than the nocbiztli, or Mexican cochineal, defcribed by us 
in our firfl book. This infedt, fo greatly valued in Europe on account 
of its dyes, and efpecially thofe of fcarlet and crimfon, being not only 
extremely delicate, but alfo perfecuted by feveral enemies, demands a 
great deal more care from the breeders than is neceffary for the filk- 
worm. Rain, cold, and llrong winds deflroy it. Birds, mice, and 
worms, perfecute it furioufly and devour it; hence it is necellary to 
keep the rows of opuntia, or nopal, where thofe infedts are bred al¬ 
ways clean; to attend conftantly to drive away the birds which are de- 
ftrudlive to them, to make nefts of hay for them in the leaves of the 
opuntia, by the juice of which they are nouriflied, and when the fea- 
fon of rain approaches, to raife them from the plants together with the 
leaves, and guard them in houfes. Before the females are delivered they 
call their fkin, to obtain which fpoil the breeders make ufe of the tail of 
the rabbit, brulhing moft gently with it that they may not detach the in- 
Icdls from the leaves, or do them any hurt. On every leaf they make 
three nefts, and in every neft they lay about fifteen cochineals. Every 
year they make three gatherings, referving however each time a certain 
number for the future generation; but the laft gathering is leaft valued, 
the cochineals being fmaller then, and mixed with the lhavings of the 
opuntia. They kill the cochineal moft commonly with hot water. 
On the manner of drying it afterwards the quality of the colour which- 
is obtained from it chiefly depends. The beft is that which is dried 
in the fun. Some dry it in the comalliy or pah, in which they bake 
their bread of maize, and others in the temaz>calh\ a fort of oven, of 
which we (hall fpeak elfewhere. 

The Mexicans would not have been able to aflemble fo many forts 
of animals, if they had not had great dexterity in the exercife of the 
chace. They made ufe of the bow and arrow, darts, nets, fnares, and 
Cerbottane*. The cerbottane which the kings and principal lords made 
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* Cerlotiane^ arc long tubes, or pipes, through which they fhoot^ by blowing with the 
mouth little balls at birds, &c* 
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book VII. ufe of were curioufly carved and painted, and likewife adorned with 
gold and filver. Befides the exercife of the chace which private indi¬ 
viduals took e'ther for amufement, or to provide food for themfelves, 
there v/ere general chaces, which were either thofe eftabliflied by cuf- 
tom to procure a plenty of vidlims for facrifices, or others occafionally 
. appointed by the king. For this general chace they fixed on a large 
wood, which was generally that of Zacatepec, not far diftant fiom the 
capital} there they chofe the place moft adapted for fctting a great 
number of fnares and nets. V/ith fome thoufands of hunters they 
formed a circle round the wood of fix, feven, eight, or more miles, 
according to the number of animals they intended to take: they fet 
fire every where to the dry grafs and herbs, and made a terrible nolle 
with drums, horns, Ihouting, and whirling. The animals, alarmed 
by the noife and the fire, fled to the centre of the wood, which was 
the very place where the fnares were fet. The hunters approached to¬ 
wards the fame fpot, and ftill continuing their noife, gradually con- 
tradled their circle, until they left but a very fmall fpace to the game, 
which they all then attacked with their arms. Some of the animals 
were killed, and fome were taken alive in the fnares, or in the hands 
of the hunters. The number and variety of game which they took 
was fo great, that the firft viceroy of Mexico, when he was told of it, 
thought it fo incredible, that he defired to make experience of the me¬ 
thod himfelf. For the field of the chace, he made choice of a great 
plain which lies in the country of the Otomies, between the villages 
of Xilotepec and S. Giovanni del Rio, and ordered the Indians to pro¬ 
ceed in the fame manner as they had been ufed to do in the time of 
their paganifm. The viceroy,*with a great retinue of Spaniards repair- 
.ed to the plain, where accommodations were prepared for them in houfes 
built of wood, eredled there on purpofe. Eleven thoufand Otomies 
formed a circle of more than fifteen miles, and a.Qer pradtifing all the 
means above mentioned, afiembled fuch aq.'.antity of game on the plain, 
that the viceroy, who was quite afloniliicd at the fight, commanded that 
the greater part of them fliould be fet at'liberty, which was accordingly 
dene ; notwfithflanding the nun.her of animals taken would be altoge¬ 
ther incredible, if the circumftance had not been publicly known and 
attefled by many, ar.d among others by a witnefs worthy of the hightft 
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credit (r). They killed more than fix hundred deer and wild goatsi 
upwards of a hundred cojotes, and a furprifing number of hares, rab¬ 
bits, and other quadrupeds. The plain ftill retains the Spanifli name 
CazaderOy or place of the chace, which was then given it. 

Befides the ufual method of pradtifing the chace, they had other par¬ 
ticular devices for catching particular kinds of animals. In order to 
catch young apes, they in-.de a fmall fire in the wood.s, and put among 
the burning coals a particular kind of ftone which they called Cacalo- 
tetly (raven, or black ftone), which burfts with a loud nolle when it 
is well heated. They covered the fire with earth, and fprinkled around 
it a little maize. The apes, allured by the grain, afiembled about it 
with their young, and while they were peaceably eatings the ftone 
burft j the old apes fled away in terror leaving their young behind them y 
the hunters,, who were on the watch,, then fcized them before their 
dams cottld return to carry them ofiv 

The method alfo which they had, and ftill ufe, to catch ducks, is 
artful and curious. The lakes of the Mexican vale, as well as others- 
of the kingdom, are frequented by a prodigious multitude of ducks, geefe, 
and otlier aquatic buds. The Mexicans left fome empty gourds to 
float upon the water, where thofe birds reforted,. that they might be 
accuftomed to- fee and approach them without fear. The bird-catcher 
went into the water lb deep as to hide his body, and covered his head 
with a gourd; the ducks came to peck at it, and then he pulled them 
by the feet under water, and in this manner lecured as many as he 
pleafed. 

They took ferpents aKve cither by twifting them with great dexter¬ 
ity, or approaching them intrepidly, they feized them with one hand 
by the neck, and fewed up their mouths with the other. They ftill 
take them in this way, and every day in the apothecary’s lliops of the 
capital, and other cities, may be feen live ferpents which have been 
taken in this manner.. 

But nothing is more wonderful than their quicknefs in tracing the 
fteps of wild beafts. Although there is not the fmalleft print of them 
to be feen from the earth being covered with herbs or dry leaves which 

(ft) P. Toriblo di Benavcntii or Motolinia* 
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BOOK vii. fall from the trees, they ftill track them, particularly if they are wound- 
ed, by obferving moll attentively fometimes the drops of blood whicli 
fall upon the leaves as they pafs, fometimes the herbs which are broken 
or beat down by their feet fsj. 

Sect. From the fituation of their capital, and its vicinity to the lake of 
Fiihin^!' Chaleo, which abounded with filh, the Mexicans were ftill more in¬ 
vited to filhing than the chace. They employed themfelves in it from 
the time of their arrival in that country, and their art in filhing procured 
them all other necelTaries. The inllruments which they moll com¬ 
monly made ufe of in filhing were nets, but they alfo employed hooks, 
harpoons, and weals. 

The filliers not only caught filh, but even took crocodiles in two 
different methods. One was by tying them by the neck, which, as 
Hernandez alTerts, was very common j but this author does not ex¬ 
plain the manner in which they performed an adl fo daring again 11 fo 
terrible a creature. The other method, which is Hill ufed by fome, 
was that which the Egyptians formerly pradlifedon the famous croco¬ 
diles of the Nile. The filher prefented himfelf before the crocodile, 
carrying in his hand a llrong Hick, well fliarpened at both ends, and 
when the animal opened its mouth to devour him, he thrufl his armed 
hand into its jaws, and as the crocodile lliut its mouth again, it was 
transfixed by the two points of the ftick. The filher waited until it 
grew feeble from the lofs of blood, and then he killed it. 
g ^ ^ ^ Filhing, hunting, agriculture, and the arts, furnilhed the Mexicans 
XXXV. feveral branches of commerce. Their commerce in the country of 
.ommercc. ^nahuac began as foon as they were fettled upon the little illands in 
theTezcucan lake. The filli which they caught, and the mats which 
they wove of rulhes which the fame lake produces, was exchanged for 
maize, cotton, Hones, lime, and the wood, which they required for 
their fupport, for their clothing, and their buildings. In proportion 
to the power which their arms acquired, their commerce increafed; 
fo that from having been at firll confined to the environs of their own 

( 0 The account which wc have of the Taraumarefe, the Opates, and other nations beyond 
the Tropic, when puiTued by their enemies the Apacci, is flill more wonderful; for by the 
touch and obfenations of the footdeps of their enemies, they can tell the time at which they 
pafled there. The fame thing wc underlbmd is reported of the people of Yucatan. 
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city, it extended at laft to the moft diftant provinces. There were in¬ 
numerable Mexican merchants, who inceflantly travelled from one city 
to another to exchange their goods to advantage. In every place of 
the Mexican empire, and of all the extenfive country of Anahuac, a 
market was opened every day; but every five days they held one which 
was more confiderable and general. Cities which were near toge¬ 
ther had this market on different days, that they might not prejudice 
each other; but in the capital it was kept on the days of the Houfe, the 
Rabbet, the Reed, and the Flint, which, in the firft year of the ceh- 
tury, were the third, the eighth, the thirteenth, and eighteenth of every 
month. 

In order to convey fome idea of thofe markets, or rather fairs, which 
have been fo much celebrated by the hiflorians of Mexico, it will be 
Sufficient to deferibe that held in the capital. Until the time of king 
Axajacatl, it was kept in a fpace of ground before the royal palace 5 
•but after the conqueft of Tlatelolco, it was removed to that quarter. 
The public place of Tlatelolco was, according to the account of the 
conqueror Cortes, twice as large as that of Salamanca, one of the moft 
famous in Spain (/), and furrounded by porticos for the convenience 
of the merchants. Every fort of merchandize had a particular place 
allotted to it by the judges of commerce. In one ftation were goods 
of gold, and filver, and jewels j in another, manufactures of cotton; 
in another, thofe of feathers, and lb forth ; and no change of fituation 
was allowed to any of them j but although the fquare was very large, 
as all the merchandizes could not be lodged in it without interrupting 
the tranlaCtion of bufinefs, it was ordered that all large goods, fuch as 
beams, ftones, &c. Ihould be left in the roads and canals near to the 
-market-place. The number of merchants who ,daily alfembled there, 
according to the affirmation of Cortes himfelf, exceeded fifty thou- 
fand («). The things wlaich were fold or exchanged there, were lb 

(t) In three editions of the letters of Cortes which we have feeri, we havTs read, fhat the 
fquare of Tlatelolco was fwjc^ as large as the city of Salamanca, whereas it ought to read, os 
flat of the city of Salamanca., 

(«) Although Cortes affirmed that there aflcmbled dally in the market-place of Tlatdoloo 
fifty thoufand people, it appears that it ought to be underflood of the great market which was 
licld every five days,; for the anonymous conqueror, who fpcaks more diftin6lly of it, lays, 
that at the markets there were from twenty to twenty-five thoufand, but at the great markets 
irom forty to fifty thoufand# 
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BOOK VJI. numerous and fo various, that hiftorlans who faw them, after making 
^ a long and tedious enumeration, conclude with faying, it is impof- 
fible to exprefs them all. Without contradifling their aflertion, and 
to avoid prolixity, we will endeavour to comprehend them in a few 
words. To that fquare were carried to be fold or exchanged all the 
produflions of the Mexican empire, or adjacent countries, which 
could ferve for the neceflaries of life, the convenience, the luxuries, 
the vanity, or curiofity of man (x); innumerable fpecies of animals, 
both dead and alive, every fort of eatable which was in ufe aniongfl: 
them, all the metals and gems which were known to them, all the 
medicinal drugs and fimples, herbs, gum, refins, and mineral earths, 
as well as the medicines prepared by their phyficians, fuch as beve- 
ridges, eleftaries, oils, plafters, ointments, &c. and every fort of ma- 
nufkflure and work of the thread of the metl, maguei, or aloe, of the 
;mountain palm, of cotton, of feathers, of the hair of animals, of wood, 
.of (lone, of gold, filver, and copper. They fold there alfo flaves, 
and even whole veflels, laden with human dung, for drefling the Ikins 
of animals. In fhort, they fold in that fquare every thing which could 
be fold in all that city j for they had no mart clfewhere, nor was any 
thing fold out of the market-place except eatables. The potters and 
jewellers of Cholula, the goldfmiths of Azcapozalco, the painters of 
Tezcuco, the ftone-cutters of Tenajocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, 
the fiftiers of Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of hot countries, the mat-wea¬ 
vers and chair-makers of Qmuhtitlan, and florifts of Xochimilco, all 
alTembled there. 

Sect. Their commerce was not only carried on by way of exchange, as 
Mowy many authors report, but likewife by means of real purchafe and lale. 

They had five kinds of real money, though it was not coined, which 
ferved them as a price to purchafe whatever they wanted. The firft 
was a certain fpecies of cacao, different from that which they ufed in 
their daily drink, which was in conftant circulation through the hands 
of traders, as our money is amongll us. They counted the cacao by Xi^ 
quepilli, (this as we have before obferved, was equal to eight thoufand). 


(;t) Whoever will take the trouble to read the defcription which Cortes, Bernal Diaz, and 
the anonymous conqueror have given of their market, will be convinced there is no exagge- 
xation made here of the variety of their merchandizes* 

and 
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and to iave the trouble of counting them when the merchandize was BOOK vif. 
of great value, they reckoned them by facks, every fack having been 
reckoned to contain three xiquipilliy or twenty-four thoufand nuts. 

The iiecond kind of money was certain fmall cloths of cotton, which they 
called patolquacbtliy as being folely deflined for the purchale of mer¬ 
chandizes which were inunediately neceflaty. The third fpecies of money 
was gold in duft, contained in goofe-quills, which, by being tranfparent, 
ihewed the precious metal which filled them, and in proportion to 
their fize were of greater or lefs value. The fourth, which moft re- 
lembled coined money, was made of pieces of copper in the form of 
a T, and was employed in purchales of little value. The fifth, of which 
mention is made by Cortes, in his lafi letter to the emperor Charles 
the Vth, confified of thin pieces of tin. 

They fifid and exchanged merchandizes by number and meafure j 
but we do know that they made ulc of weights, either becaufe they 
thought them liable to frauds, as fome authors have faid, or becaufe 
they did not find them necellary, as others have affirmed, or becaufe if 
they did ufe them the Spaniards never knew it fyJ. 

To prevent fraudulent contrails and diforder amongft the traders. Sect. 
there were certain commiffioners who were continually traverfing the Regulation* 
market to obferve what happened, and a tribunal of commerce, com- ^gj***® 
poled of twelve judges, refiding in a houfe of the fquare, was appoint¬ 
ed to decide all difputes between traders, and take cognizance of all 
trefpafles committed in the market-place. Of all the goods which 
were brought into the market, a certain portion was paid in tribute to 
the king, who was on his part obliged to do juftice to the merchants, 
and to protedl their proper^ and their perfons. A theft feldom hap¬ 
pened in the market, on account of the vigilance of the king’s offi¬ 
cers, and the feverity with which it was inflantly punifhed. But it is 
not the leafl furprifing, that theft was lb rigoroully punilhed, where 
the fmallell diforders were never pardoned. The laborious and moll 

{y ) Gomara believed, that the Mexicans made no ufe of fcalcs or weights 5 becaufe they ^ 

were ignorant of fuch a contrivance; but it is very improbable, that a nation lb indudrious 
and commercial fliould not have known the manner of albertaining the weight of goods, when 
among other nations ot America, lefs acute than the Mexicans, ftil) ards were made ufe of, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the fame author, to weigh gold. Of how- many circumftances rela¬ 
tive to American antiquity are we llill ignorant, owing to the want of proper examination and 
enquiry! 
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fincere F. Motolinia relates, that a quarrel having arifen once between 
two women in the market of Tezcuco, and one of them having gone fo 
far as to beat the other with her hands, and occafion the lofs of Ibme 
blood, to the amazement of the people, who were not accuftomed to 
fee fuch an outrage committed there, ihe was immediately condemned 
to death for the offence. All the Spaniards who faw thofe markets 
extolled them with the higheft praifes, and were unable to exprefs in 
words the admirable difpofition, and the wonderful order which was 
maintained among fo great a multitude of merchants and merchandizes. 

The markets of Tezcuco, Tlafcala, Cholula, Huexotzinco, and 
other large places, were ordered in the fame manner as that of Mexico. 
At the market of Tlafcala, Cortes affirms, more than thirty thoufand 
merchants and others aflembled (z). At that of Tepeyacac, which 
was not one of the largeft cities, Motolinia above mentioned fays, he 
has known twenty-four years after the conqueft, when the commerce 
of thofe people was greatly declined, that at the market held eveiyr 
five days, there were not lefs than eight thouland European hens fold, 
and that as many were fold at the market of Acapitlayocan. 

When young merchants were defirous of undertaking a long journey, 
they gave an entertainment to the old merchants, who were no longer 
able orr account of their age to travel, and alfo to their own relations, 
and informed them of their defign, and the motive which induced^ 
them to travel into diftant countries. 

Thofe who were invited praifed their refolution, encouraged them' 
to follow the fleps of their anceftors, particularly if it was their firft 
journey which they were going to perform,, and gave feveral advices to- 
them how they were to condu^fl themfelves.. In general, many of them 
travelled together for greater fafety. Each of them carried in his hand, 
a fmooth black flick, which, as they faid, was the image of their god- 
Jacateudlli, with which they imagined themfelves fecure againft all the 
dangers of the journey. As foon as they arrived at any houfe where 
they made a halt, they aflembled and tied all the flicks together and 
worfhipped them j and twice or thrice, during the night,, they drew- 


(z) That which Cortes has faid rcfpet^lng the number of merchants and dealers which af-> 
ftrmbled at the market of Tlafcala, ought moll probably to be underdood of the market of 
♦ycry five days, in the fame manner a9 wc have obferved above refpef^ting that of Mexico. 
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blood from thcmfelves in honour of that god. All the time that a BOOK vii. 
merchant was ablent from home, his wife and children did not wa(h 
their heads, although they bathed, excepting once every eighty days, 
not only to teftify their regret of his abicnce, but alfo by that ipecies 
of mortification to procure the protedtion of their gods. When any 
of the merchants died on their journey, advice of his death was imme - 
diately fent to the oldcft merchants of his native country, and they 
communicated it to his relations and kindred, who immediately formed an 
imperfedi ftatue of wood to reprefent the deceafed, to which they paid all 
the funeral honours which they would have done to the real dead body. 

For the convenience of merchants, and other travellers, there were 
public roads, which were repaired every year after the rainy fealbn. 

They had likewife in the mountains and uninhabited places, houfes 
eredled for the reception of travellers,^ and bridges, and other veflcls 
for paffing rivers, -^leir velTels were oblong and flat-bottomed, with ¬ 
out keel, mafts, or fails, or any other thing to guide them but oars. 

They were of various fizes. The fmallefl: could hardly hold two or 
three people, the largeft could carry upwards of thirty. Many of them 
were made of one Angle trunk of a tree. The number of thofe which 
were continually fraverfing the Mexican lake, exceeded, according to 
the account of ancient hiftorians fifty thoufand. Belides the veflels, 
or flats, they made ufe of a particular machine to pafs rivers, which 
was called 'oalfa, by the Spaniards of America. This is a fquare plat¬ 
form, of about five feet, eompofed of otatli, or folid canes, tied firmly 
upon large, hard, empty gourds. Four, or fix paflengers feated them- 
felves upon this machine, and were condudled from one fide of a river 
to the other by two or four fwimmers, who laid hold of one corner of 
the machine with one of their hands, and fwam with the other. This 
fort of machine is flill ufed on fome rivers diflant from the capital, 
and we ourfelves palled a large river on one of them in 1739. It is 
perfedlly fiife where the current of the water is equal and fmooth, but 
dangerous in rapid and impetuous rivers. 

Their bridges were built either of ftone or wood, but thofe of flone 
we are of opinion were»extremely few in number. The rnofl. finguhr 
kind of bridge was that to which the Spaniards gave the name of Ha-r 
maca. This was a nuniber of the ropes, or natural ligatures of a tree, 
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more pliant than the willow, but thicker and ftronger, called in Ame¬ 
rica BejucoSf twilled and wove together, the extremities of which were 
tied to the trees on each fide of rivers, the trefs or net formed by them 
remaining fufpended in the air in the manner of a fwing [a). There 
arc fome rivers with fuch bridges Hill. The Spaniards durll not pafs 
them, but the Indians pafs them with as much confidence and intre¬ 
pidity as if they were crofling by a Hone bridge, perfedlly regardlefs 
of the undulatory motion of the hamaca, or the depth of the river. 
But it is to be obferved, that the ancient Mexicans having been excel¬ 
lent fwinamcrs, had no need of bridges, unlefs where from the rapi¬ 
dity of the current, or the weight of fome burden, they could not fwim 
acrofs. 

The Mexican hillorians tell us nothing of the maritime commerce 
of the Mexicans. It is probable that it was very trifling, and that their 
veflels, which were feen coalling on both feas, were chiefly thole of 
filhermen. Their greatell traffick by water was carried on in the lake 
of Mexico. All the Hone and wood for building, and for fire, the 
fifli, the greater part of the maize, the pulfe, fruit, flowers, &c. was 
brought by water. The commerce of the capital with Tezcuco, Xo- 
chimilco, Chaleo, Cuitlahuac, and other cities fituated upon the lake, 
was carried on by water, and occafioned that wonderful number of vef- 
fcls to be employed which we have already mentioned. 

Whatever was not tranfported by water was carried upon men’s 
backs, and on that account there were numbers of men who carried 
burdens, called T^lamama or T^lamcme. They were brought up from 
childhood to this bufinefs, which they continued all their lives. A 
regular load was about fixty pounds, and the length of way they daily 
walked was fifteen miles j but they made alfo journeys of two hun¬ 
dred and three hundred miles, travelling frequently over rocky and 
lleep mountains. They were fubjedled to this intolerable fatigue 
from the want of beafts of burden j and even at prefent, although 
thofe countries abound in animals of -this fort, the Mexicans are ftill 
often feen making long journeys with burdens upon their backs. They 
carried cotton, maize, and other things in petlacalli, which were bal- 

{a) Some bridges are fo tight drawn that they have no undulatory motion, and all of them 
have their fide fupport made of the fame parts of the tree« 
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kets made of i. particular kind of cane, and covered with leather, which 
were light and defended their goods fufficiently from the rain or the 
fun. Thefe balkets are ftill a good deal ufed for journeys by the Spa¬ 
niards, who corrupt their name into petacas. 

The commerce of the Mexicans was by no means embarrafled, either 
by the multitude or variety of languages which were fpofcth in thofe 
countries; for the Mexican tongue which was the moft prevailing, 
was underftood and fpoken every where. It was the proper and natural 
language of the Acolhuas and the Aztecas (^), and as we have ob- 
fcrved elfewhere, likewife of the Chechemecan and Toltecan nations. 

The Mexican language, of which we wifh to give our readers fome 
idea, is entirely dellitute of the confonants B, D, F, G, R, and S, and 
abounds with L, X, T, Z, Tl, Tz; but although the letter L is lb 
familiar to this language, there is not a Angle word in it beginning 
with that confonant. Nor is there a word of an aciite termination, 
except fome vocatives. Almoll all the words have the penult lyllable 
long. Its afpirates are moderate and foft, and there never is occaAon 
to moke the leall nalal found in pronunciation. 

NotwithAanding the want of thofe lix conlbnants it is a moll copi¬ 
ous language; tolerably polilhed, and remarkably expreffive; on which 
account it has been highly valued and praifed by all Europeans who have 
learned it, fo as to be elleemed by many fuperior to the Latin, and even 
to the Greek (c); but although we know the particular excellencies of 
the Mexican language, we can never dare to compare it with the lall. 

Of the copioufnefs of this language we have an exceeding good de- 
monllration in the Natural Hillory of Hernandez; for in deferibing 
twelve hundred plants of the country of Anahuac, two hundred and 
more fpecies of birds, and a large number of quadrupeds, reptiles, 
infedls, and minerals, he hardly found a Angle animal, herb, or fub- 

(^) Boturini fay?, that the excellence of the language which we call the Mexican^ was the 
reafon of its being adopted by the Chechemecan, the Mexican, and Teochcchemecan nations, 
and of their relinquilhing their native tongue ; but befides this opinion being different from 
that of all other writers, and of the Indians thcmfelvcs, there are no traces in hiffory of the 
event of fuch a change. Where has there ever been a nation known to abandon its native 
idiom to adopt a better, and particularly a nation fo tenacious as the Mexicans, and all the 
other nations of thofe countries of their particular language ? 

{c) Among the admirers of the Mexican language there have been fome Frenchmen and Fle¬ 
mings, and many Germans, Italians, and Spaniards. 
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BOOK vir, ftance, without its diftindt and proper appellation. But it is not the 
leaft furprifing, that it abounds in words which fignify material objects, 
when there are hardly any wanting of thofe which are neceflary to 
exprefs fpiritual ideas. The higheft myfteries of our religion can be, 
well exprefl'ed in Mexican, without any neceflity of introducing foreign 
terms. Acofta wonders, that the Mexicans who had an idea of a fu- 
preme Being, creator of heaven and earth, had not alfo in their lan¬ 
guage a word to exprefs it equivalent to Dios of the Spaniards, Deus 
of the Romans, Theos of the Grecians, El of the Hebrews, and Ala 
of the Arabs : on which account their preachers were obliged to make 
life of the Spaniih term Dios. But if this author had had any know¬ 
ledge of the Mexican language, he would have known that the Teotl 
of the Mexicans fignifies the fame thing as the I’heos of the Greeks, 
and that there was no other reafon for introducing the Spanifh word 
Dios, but the exceffive fcruples of the firft miflionaries, who, as they 
burned the hiflorical paintings of the Mexicans, becaufe they fufpedled 
them to be full of fuperftitious meanings, (of which alfo Acofta him- 
felf juftly complains), likewife rejedted the Mexican word Teotl, be¬ 
caufe it had been ufed to exprefs the falfe gods whom they worfliipped. 
But it would have been better to have imitated the example of St. Paul, 
who, when he found that in Greece the name ‘Theos was ufed to fignify 
certain falfe deities, more abominable ftill than thofe of the Mexicans, 
did not compel the Greeks to adopt the El, ox Adonai, of the Hebrews, 
but retained the ufe of the Greek term, making it be underftood from 
that time, to fignify a fupreme, eternal, and infinitely perfedl Being. 
However, many difeerning men who have wrote in the Mexican lan¬ 
guage, have not fcrupled to make ufe of the name 'Tcotl, in the fame 
manner as they all make ufe of the Ipalnemoani, of the ^lojue Nahna-. 
que, and other names fignificative of the Supreme Being, which the 
■ Mexicans applied to their invifible God. In one of our Diflertations 
.we fhall give a lift of the authors who have wrote in the Mexican lan¬ 
guage on the Chriftian religion and morality, and alfo a lift of terms, fig- 
nifying metaphyfical and moral ideas, in order to expofe the ignorance 
•and weaknefs of an author (dj who has had abfurdity enough to publilh 

X <0 The author of the work entitled, Recherches Philofophiriuesfur Ics Ameracaina. 
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that the Mexicans had no words to count above the number three, or BOOK vii, 
to exprefs any metaphyfical or moral ideas, and that on account of its ' 
harlhnefs no Spaniard had ever learned to pronounce it. We could 
here give the numeral words of this language, by which the Mexicans 
could count up to forty-eight millions at leaft, and could fliew how com¬ 
mon this language was among the Spaniards, and how well thofe who 
have written in it have underftood it. 

The Mexican language, like the Hebrew and French, wants the 
fuperlative term, and like the Hebrew, and mod of the living lan¬ 
guages of Europe, the comparative term, which are fupplied by cer¬ 
tain particles equivalent to thofe which are ufed in other fuch languages. 

It abounds more than the Tulcan in diminutives and augmentatives>- 
and more than the English or any other language we know in verbal 
and abftradl terms j for there is hardly a verb from which there are 
not many verbals formed, and fcarcely a fubftantivo or adjedlive from, 
which there are not fome abftrafts formed. It is not lefs copious in 
verbs than in nouns; as from every Angle verb others are derived of 
different AgniAcations. Cbihua, is to do^ Chichihua^ to da with dili¬ 
gence^ or often j Chihuilia, to do to another j Chibualtiat to caufe to he 
done j Chihuatiuhf to go to do; ChibuacOy to come to do; Cbiubtiub^ 
to be doingy &c. We could fay a great deal more on the fubjeft, if it 
was permitted in the rules of hiftory. 

The Ayle of addrefs in Mexican varies according to the rank of 
the perfons, with whom, or about whom, converAition is held, add¬ 
ing to the nouns, verbs, prepoAtions, and adverbs, certain particles ex- 
preffivc of refpedt: Tatlit means father ; Amota^ your father j Amo- 
tatzhy your worthy father. Tlecoy is to afcend j if a perfon commands 
his fervant to afcend a certain place, he fays Amply Xitleco j but if he . 
afks Ibme relpeftable perfon to do fo, he will fay Ximotlicahui ; and if 
he wifhes to ufo frill more ceremony and Maximotltcabmtzino. 

This variety, which gives fo much civilization to the language, does 
not, however, make it difficult to be fpoken j becaufe it is fubjeited 
to rules which arc Axed and eafy; nor do we know any language that 
is more regular and methodical. 

The Mexicans, like the Greeks and other nations, have the advan¬ 
tage of making compounds of two, three, or four Ample words j but 
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they do it with more oeconomy than the Greeks did •, for the Greeks 
made ufe of the entire words in compofition, whereas the Mexicans 
cut off fyllables, or at lead fome letters from them. Tlazotliy lignifies 
valued or loved ; Mahuitztk, honoured or revered ; Tejpixquiy priejl j 
a word itfelf too compofed of Teotly god j and the verb P/a, which 
lignifies to hold, guard, or keep j Tatli is father, as we have already 
laid. To unite thofe five words in one, they take away eight confo- 
nants and four vowels, and fay for inftance Notlazomahuitzteopixcatal- 
zin, that is, my very worthy father, or revered prief j prefixing the 
no, which correfponds to the pronoun my, and adding tzin, which is 
a particle expreflive of reverence. A word of this kind is extremely 
common with the Indians when they addrefs, and particularly when 
they confefs themfelves, which although it is complex, is not, how¬ 
ever one of the longeft j for there are fome compounded of fo many 
terms as to have fifteen or fixteen fyllables. 

Such compounds were made ufe of in order to give the definition, 
or defcription, of a thing, whatever it was, in one word. This may be- 
difcovered in the names of animals and plants, which are to be found 
in the Natural Hiftory of Hernandez, and in the names of places 
which occur frequently in this hiftory. Almoft all the names which 
they gave to places of the Mexican empire are compounds, and fignify 
the fituation or properties of the places, and that fome memorable ac¬ 
tion happened there. Many of their expreflions are fo ftrong, that the 
ideas of them cannot be heightened, particularly on the fubjedt of love. 
In Ihort, all thofe who have learned this language, and can judge of 
its copioufnefs, regularity, and beautiful modes of fpeech, are of opi¬ 
nion, that fuch a language cannot have been fpoken by a barbarous 
people. 

A nation poflelfed of fo powerful a language, could not want poets 
and orators. Thofe two arts were much exercifed by the Mexicans, 
although they were very far from knowing all their excellencies. Thofe 
who were deftined to be orators, were inftrufted from their infancy in 
fpeaking properly, and learned to repeat by memory the moil celebrated 
orations of their anceftors that had been handed down from father to 
fon. Their eloquence was employed principally in delivering enibaf- 
fics, in councils, and congratulatory addrefl'es, which they made to new 
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kings. Although their mofi: celebrated fpeakers are not to be com- BOCK vri. 
pared with the orators of the polilhed nations of Europe, it is not to ' “ ’ 

be denied that their difcourfes were found, judicious, and elegant, as 
may be perceived from thofe fpecimens of their eloquence which are 
Hill extant. Even at prefent, when they are reduced to a Rate of great 
humiliation, and retain not their ancient inftitutions, they make ha¬ 
rangues in their aflemblies, which are fo full of good fenfe and pro¬ 
priety, as to excite the admiration of all thofe who hear them. 

The number of their public fpeakers was exceeded by that of their 
poets. In their verfes they were attentive to the cadence and meafure. 

Among the remains which we have of their poetry, are fome verfes 
in which between words that are fignificative, interjections, or fylla- 
bles, are interpofed, devoid of any meaning, and only made ufe of by 
what appears tO' adjuft the meafure j but this practice was, probably, 
only a vice of their bad poets. The language of their poetry was bril¬ 
liant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embellifhed with frequent 
comparifons to the moft pleafing objeCts in nature, fuch as flowers, 
trees, rivers, &c. It was in poetry chiefly where they made ufe of 
words in compofition, which became often fo very long, that a Angle 
one made a verfe of the longeft meafure. 

The fubjeCt of their poetical compofitions was various. They com- 
pofed hymns in praife of their gods, to obtain from them thofe favours 
they ftood in need of, which were fung in the temples and at their fa- 
cred dances. Some were hiftorical poems, reciting the events of the 
nation and the glorious aClion of their heroes, which were fung at pro¬ 
fane dances. Some were odes, containing fome moral or leflbn ufeful 
in the conduCt of life. Laftly, fome were poems on love, or fome 
other pleafing fubjeCl, fuch as the chace, which were fung at the pub¬ 
lic rejoicings of the feventh month. The priefts were the chief com- 
pofers of thofe pieces, and taught them to young boys, that they 
might fing them when they were grown up. We have already men¬ 
tioned the celebrated compofitions of king Nezahualcojotl. The 
efteem in which poetry- was held by that king, excited his fubjeCls to 
cultivate that art, and multiplied the number of poets of his court. 

It is related of one of thofe poets, that having been condemned to 
die for fome crime, he made a compofition in prifon, in which he 
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BOOK VIL took leave of the world in fo tender and pathetic a manner, that the 

'-- ^ muficians of the palace, who were his friends, advifed him to fing it to 

the king; the king heard it, and was fo much affedted, that he grant¬ 
ed the culprit a pardon. This was a fingular event in the hiftory of 
Acolhuacan, in which we read in general, examples of the greateft fe- 
verity of government. We fhould be happy, if it were in our power, 
to produce here fo me fragments which we have leen of the poetiy of 
thofe nations, to fatisfy the curious among our readers (t’). 

S R c T. Dramatic, as well as lyric poetry, was greatly in repute among the 
Mexican^* Mexicans. Their theatre, on which thofe kind of compofitions were 

theatre. reprefented, was a fquare terras uncovered, railed in the market-place, 

or the lower area of fome temple, and fuitably high, that the adtors 
might be leen and heard by all. That which was conllrudted in the 
market-place of Tlatelolco, was made of Hone and lime, and, agreeable 
to what Cortes affirms, thirteen feet high, and thirty paces in length 
every way. 

Cav. Boturini fays, that the Mexican comedies were excellent, and 
that among the antiques which he had in his curious mufeum, were 
two dramatic compofitions on the celebrated apparitions of the mother 
of God to the Mexican Neophyte Gio. Didaco, in which a particular 
delicacy and harmony in the expreffions was difcernible. We have 
never feen any compofition of this nature, and although we do not 
doubt of the delicacies of the language of them, wc cannot readily be¬ 
lieve that their comedies were much according to the rules of the drama, 
or deferving of the exceffive praife of that annalift. The defcription which 
Acolla has left us of their theatre and reprefentations, in which he 
mentions thofe which were made at Cholula at the great fellival of the 
god Sljt’tzalcoatl, is much more worthy of credit, and more confillent 
with the chara«!ter of thofe nations : “ There was,” he fays, in the 
“ area of the temple of this god a fmall theatre, thirty feet fquare, 
“ curioufly whitened, which they adorned with boughs, and fitted up 
“ with the utmoft; neatnefs, furrounding it With arches made of flowers 
** and feathers, from which were fufpendcd many birds, rabbits, and 


(e)' P. Orazio CaroccI, a learned Milancfc jefint, publiflied fome elegant verfes of the an¬ 
cient Mexicans, in his admirable grammar of the Mexican language, printed in Mexico about 
the middle of the lad century. 
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** other pleafing objedts j where, after having dined, the whole Of the BOOK vii. 
** people adembled, the adtors appeared, and exhibited burlefque cha- 
** radters, feigning themfelves deaf, fick with colds, lame, blind, crip- 
** led, and addrefling the idol for a return of health ; the deaf people 
** anfwering at crofs purpofes, thofe who had colds, coughing, and 
** fpitting, and the lame halting j all recited their complaints and mif- 
** fortunes, which produced infinite mirth among the audience. Others 
“ appeared under the names of different little animals, fome in the dif- 
** guife of beetles, fome like toads, fome like lizards, and upon en- 
“ countering each- other, reciprocally explained their employments, 

** which was highly fatisfadtory to the people, as they performed 
** their parts with infinite ingenuity. Several little boys alfo belong- 

ing to the temple, appeared in the difguife of butterflies, and birds 
** of various colours, and mounting upon the trees which were fixed 
** there on purpofe; the priefts threw little balls of earth at them with 
** flings, occafioning incidents of much humour and entertainment to 
“ thefpedbtors. All the fpedtators then made a grand dance which termi- 
** nated the feftival. This took place at their principal feftivals only (f)'* 

The defcription which Acofta here gives, calls to our recolledtion 
the firft fcenes among the Greeks, and we doubt not, that if the Mexi¬ 
can empire had endured a century or two longer, their theatre would 
have been reduced to a better form, as the Grecian theatre improved 
itfelf but flowly and by degrees. 

The firft religious miflionaries who announced the gofpel to thofe 
nations, obferving their attachment to mufic and poetry, and the fu- 
perftitious notions which charadlerifed all their native compofitions as 
pagans, compofed many fongs and odes in the Mexican language in 
praife of the true God. The laborious Francifean, Bernardino Saha- 
gun, compofed in pure and elegant Mexican, and printed at Mexico, 
three hundred and fixty-five hymns, one for each day of the year 
and the Indians themfelves compofed many others in praife of the 
true God. 


(/) Acofla Stor. Nat. a Mor. dellc Indie, lib. r. cap. 29* 

( ^ ) ^ahngiui’s work was printed, according to the beft of our knowledge, in 1540. Dr* 
Eguiara complains in his Bihlioteca Mcffkana^ that he was never able to find one copy of it. 
We faw one in a library of the college of St. Francefco Saverio of the Jefuits of Angclopoli. 

Botu- 
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Boturini, makes mention of the conipofitions of D. Francifeo Pla- 
cido, governor of Azcapozalco, fung by him at the facred dances, 
which he, along with other Mexican nobles, made before the famous- 
image of the Virgin of Guadaloupe. Thole zealous Francifeans 
wrote alfo feveral dramatic pieces in Mexican, relative to the myf- 
teries of the Chrillian religion. Amongft others was celebrated 
that of the univerfal judgment, compoled by the indefatigable mif- 
lionary Andrea d’ Olmos, which was reprefen ted in the church of 
Tlatelolco, in the prefence of the firft governor, and the lirll: arch- 
billiop of Mexico, and a great alTembly of the Mexican nobility and 
people. 

Their mufic was Hill more imperfect than their poetry. They had 
no ftringed inftruments. All their mufic confifted in the Huehuctif 
the Teponaztli, horns, fea-fliells, and little flutes or pipes, which made 
a fhrill found. The Huehuetl, or Mexican drum, was a cylinder of 
wood, more than three feet high, curioufly carved and painted on the 
outfide, covered above with the fkin of a deer, well drefl'ed and flretch- 
ed, which they tightened or flaokened occafionally, to make the found 
more lharp or deep. They ftruck it only with their fingers, but it 
required infinite dexterity in the ftriker. The ’Tcponaztli, which is ufed 
to this day among the Indians, is alfo cylindrical and hollow, but all 
of wood, having no fkin about it, nor any opening but two flits 
lengthways iff the middle, parallel to, and at a little diflance from each 
other. It is founded by beating the fpace between thofe two flits 
with two little flicks, fimilar to thofe which are made ufe of for mo¬ 
dern drums, only that their points are covered with ule, or elaflic gum, 
to foften the found. The fize of this inflrument is various; feme are 
fo fmall as to be hung about the neck •, fome of a middling fize, and 
others fo large as to be upwards of five feet long. The found which 
they yield is melancholy, and that of the largefl is fo loud, that it may 
be heard at the diflance of two or three miles. To the accompany- 
ment of thofe inflruments, the figure of which we here prefent to our 
readers, the Mexicans fung their hymns and facred mufic. Their fing- 
ing was harfh and oftenfive to European ears j but they took fo much 
pleafure in it themfelves, that on feflivals, they continued finging the 
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whole day. This was unqueftionably the art in which the Mexicans 
were lead fuccefsful. 

. However imperfeiSt they were in mufic, their dances in which they 
exercifed themfelves from childhdod, under the diredtion of the priefts, 
were mod graceful. They were of various kinds, and were differently 
named, according to the nature of the dance, or the circumdances of 
the fedival on which they were made. They danced fometimes in a 
circle, and fometimes in ranks. At fome dances only men, and at 
others, only women danced. On fuch occafions, the nobles put on 
their mod pompous dreffes, adorned themfelves with bracelets, ear¬ 
rings, and various pendants of gold, jewels, and fine feathers, and car¬ 
ried in one hand a diield covered with the mod beautiful plumes, or a 
fan made of feathers ; and in the other an Ajacaxtli, which is a cer¬ 
tain little veffel, which we fhall mention hereafter, refembling a hel¬ 
met, round or oval in fhape, having many little holes, and containing 
a number of little dones which they (hook together, accompanying the 
found, which is not difagreeable, with their mulical indruments. The 
populace difguifed themfelves, under various figures of animals, in dreffes 
made of paper, of feathers, or Ikins. 

The little dance, which was made in the palaces for the amufement 
of the lords, or in the temples, as a particular adt of devotion, or in 
private houfes, when they celebrated nuptials, or made any other do- 
medic rejoicing, confided of but a few dancers, who formed themfelves 
in two parallel lines, dancing fometimes with their faces turned to the 
one, fometimes towards the other extremity of their lines j fometimes the 
perfon of one line faced thofe corrcfpondent to them in the other, each 
line occafionally eroding and intermingling with the other, and fbme- 
times one of each line detaching themfelves from the red, danced itt 
the fpace between both, while the others dooi dill. 

The great dance, which was made in large open fpaces of ground, 
or in the area of the greater temple, differed from the other in the or¬ 
der, form, and number of the dancers. This dance was fo numerous 
that fome hundreds of people ufed to join in it. The mufic was placed 
in the middle of the area or fpace j near to it the lords danced, forming 
t wo, three, or more circles, according to the number of them which 
was preiciit. At a little didance from them were formed other circles of 
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BOOK VII. dancers of lefs rank j and, at a finall interval from them, other circles 
^ proportionably larger were formed, which were compofed of youths. 
All thefe circles had for their centre the Huehuetl and the Teponaztli. 
The defign which we have given of the order and difpofition of this 
dance, reprefents it in the form of a wheel, in which the points denote 
the dancers, and the circles (hew the figure which they defcribed in 
their dance. The radii of _ the wheel are as many in number as there 
were dancers in the fmalleft circle nearefl to the mufic. All the dan- 
cars defcribed a circle in their dancing, and no perfbn departed from 
the radius or line to which he belonged. Thofe who danced clofe to 
the mufic, moved with llownefs and gravity, as the circle which they 
had to make was fmaller, and on that account it was the place of the 
lords and nobles moft advanced in age; but thofe who occupied the 
Ration moft diftant from the mufic, moved with the utmoft velocity, 
that they might neither lofe the diredion of the line to which they be¬ 
longed, nor the meafure in which the lords danced. 

Their dances were almoft always accompanied with finging j but 
the finging was like all the movements of the dancers, adjufted by the 
beating of the inftruments. Two perfons fung a verfe, to which all 
the reft anfwered. In general the mufic began with a grave tone, and 
the fingers in a low voice. The longer the dance continued, the more 
chearful tone was founded by the mufic, the fingers raifed their voices, 
their movements became fwifter, and the fubjed of their fong more 
joyful. In the fpace between the different lines of dancers, fome buf¬ 
foons danced, who counterfeited the drefs of other nations, or difguifed 
themfelves like wild beafts and other animals, exciting the mirth of 
the people with their buffooneries. When one fct of dancers was 
wearied, another was introduced, and thus they continued the dance 
for fix, and fometimes eight hours. 

This was the form of their ordinary dance j but they had others that 
were very different, in which they reprefented either fome myftery of 
their religion, fome event of hiftory or war, the chace, or agriculture. 

Not only the lords, the priefts, and the youth of the colleges danced 
but likewife the kings in the temple in performance of their devotion, 
or for their amufement in the palaces, but on fuch occafions they had 
always a diftindb^ place for themfelves in refpe(ft to their charadter. , 

Among 
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Among others there was one extremely curious dance which is ftill BOOK vii. 
kept up by the people of Yucatan. They fixed in the earth a tree, ’ 

or ftrong poft, fifteen or twenty feet high, from the top of which, ac¬ 
cording to the number of dancers, they fufpended twenty or more 
fmall cords, all long and of different colours. When each dancer had 
taken hold of the end of his cord, they all began to dance to the found of 
mufical inftruments, crolfing each other with great dexterity until they 
formed a beautiful net-work of the cords round the tree, on which the 
colours appeared chequered in admirable order. Whenever the cords, 
on account of the twifting, became fo fhort, that the dancers could hardly 
keep bold of them with their arms raifed up, by crolTing each other 
again, they undid and unwound them from the tree. There is like- 
wile pradtifed by all the Indians of Mexico an ancient dance commonly 
called ‘Tocotin, which is fo graceful,- decent, and folemn, that it has 
become one of the facred dances performed on certain feftivals in our 


time. 

The amufements of the Mexicans were not confined to the theatre 
and dancing. They had various games, not only for certain fixed fea- 
fons and public occafions, but alfo for the diverfion and relaxation of 
private individuals. Amongft the public games, the race was one in 
w'hich they exercifed themfelves from childhood. In the fecond month, 
and poffibly alfo at other times, there were military games, among which 
the warriors reprefented to the people a pitched battle. All thofe Ijxarts 
v.'ere mod ufeful to the date, for befides the innocent padime which 
they afforded to the people, they gave agility to their limbs, and ac- 
cudomed them to the fatigues of war. 

The exhibition of the flyers which was made on certain great fedivals, 
and particularly in fecular years, was, t'.iough of lefs public benefit, more 
celebrated than all others. They fought in the woods for an extremely 
lofty tree, which, after dripping it of its branches and bark, they 
brought to the city, and fixed in the centre of fome large fquare. 
They cafed the point of the tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on ac¬ 
count of fomc refcmblance in its (hape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 
From this cylinder hung four drong ropes, which fcrved to fupport a 
fquare frame. In the fpace between the cylinder and the frame, they 
fixed four other thick ropes, which they tw'ided as many times round 
VoL. I. F f f the 
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BOOK VII. the tree as there were revolutions to be made by the fliers. Thefe ropes 
were drawn through four holes, made in the middle of the four planks 
of which the frame confiftcd. I’he four principal flyers difguifed like 
eagles, herons, and other birds, mounted the tree with great agility, 
by means of a rope which was laced about it from the ground up to 
the frame } from the frame they mounted one at a time fucceflively 
upon the cylinder, and after having danced there a little, they tied 
themfelves round with the ends of the ropes, which were drawn through 
the holes of the frame, and launching with a fpring from it, began 
their flight with their wings expanded. The aftion of their bodie'^ put 
the frame and the cylinder in motion j the frame by its revolutions gra¬ 
dually untwifted the cords by which the flyers fwung; fo that as the 
ropes lengthened, they made fo much the greater circles in their flight. 
Whilft thefe four were flying, a fifth danced upon the cylinder, beat¬ 
ing a little drum, or waving a flag, without the fmallefl; apprehenfion 
of the danger he was in of being precipitated from fuch a height. I'he 
others who were upon the frame (there having been ten or twelve perfons 
generally who mounted) as foon as they favv the flyers in their lafl: revo- 
• lution, precipitated themfelves by the fame ropes, in order to reach the 
ground at the fame time amidfl: the acclamations of the populace. 
Thofe who precipitated themfelves in this manner by the ropes, that 
they might make a fiill greater difplay of their agility, frequently pafled 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on account of the little 
diftance between them, it was poflible for them to do fo. 

The moft eflential point of this performance confifted in proportioning 
fb juftly the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, that the 
fiyers (hould reach the ground with thirteen revolutions, to reprefent 
by fuch number their century of fifty-two years, compofed in the man¬ 
ner we have already mentioned. This celebrated diverfion is flill in ufe. 
in that kingdom; but no particular attention is paid to the number of the 
revolutions, or the flyers; as the frame is commonly Icxagonal, or oc¬ 
tagonal, and the flyers fix or eight in number. In foine places they 
put a rail round the frame, to prevent accidents which were frequent 
after the conqueft; as the Indians became much given to drinking, 
and ufed to mount the tree when intoxicated wdth wine or brandy, and 
were unable to keep their ftation on fo great a height, which was ufu- 
ally fixty feet. & 
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Amongfl: the private games of the Mexicans, the moft common and 
moft efteemed was one refembling football. The place where they played 
at it, which they called Tlachco, was, according to the defcription given 
us by Torqueinada, a plain fquare fpace of ground, about eighteen 
perches in length, and proportionably broad, enclofed within four 
walls, which were thicker below than above, and the fide walls were 
built higher than the others, and well whitened and polifhed. They 
were crowned all round with battlements, and on the lower wall flood 
two idols, which they placed there at midnight with different fuperffi- 
.tious ceremonies, and before they ever played in it the place was bleffed 
by the priefts, with other forms of the fame nature. 

Thus Torquemada deferibes it; but in four or more paintings which 
we have feen, the draught of this game reprefents it fuch as we have given 
it in our figures, which is totally different from the defcription of Tor¬ 
quemada. It is probable, that there were varieties of the fame game. 
The idols placed upon the walls w«-e thofc of the gods of game, of 
vvhofe names we are ignorant; but fufpedl tlie name of one of them 
to have been Cmacatl, the God of Rejoicings. The ball was made 
of ule, or elaffic gum, three or four inches in diameter, which, al- 
tliough heavier, rebounds more than thofc made of air. They played 
in parties, two againff two, or three againPe three. The players were 
entirely naked except the maxtlatl, or large bandage, about their middle. 
It was an eff'ential condition of the* game not to touch the ball, unlefs 
it was with tlie joint of the thigh, or the arm, or elbow, and who¬ 
ever touched it with his hand or foot, or any other part of the body, 
loft one of the game. The player who made the ball reach the op- 
pofite wall, or made it rebound from it, gained a point. Poor people 
played for ears of maize, or if they had nothing elfe they played for 
the price of their liberty; others ftakei a certain number cf drelles of 
cotton; and rich peribns played for articles of gold, precious feathers, 
and jewels. There were in the fpace between tlic players two large 
ffones, refembling in figure our mill-ftones, each of which had a hole 
in the middle, a little larger than the ball. Wlioevcr ffruck the ball 
through this hole, which was extremely uncommon, was not only 
vi'flor in the game, but according to the cirabliracd law, becamp tlie 
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BOOK VII. proprietor of the drefles of all thole who were prefent, and fuch a feat 
was celebrated as an immortal deed. 

This game was in high eftimation with the Mexicans, and the other 
nations of that kingdom, and much pradtifed, as is to be concluded 
from the furpriling number of balls which the cities of Tochtepec, 
Otatitlan, and other places, paid in tribute to the crown of Mexico, 
the number of which, as we have already mentioued, was not lefs than 
fixteen thouland. The kings themfelves played and challenged each 
other at this game; as Montezuma II. did Nezahualpilli. At prefent 
it is not in ufe among the nations of the Mexican empire; but it is 
ftill kept up among the Najarites, the Opates, the Taraumarefe, and 
Other nations of the North. All the Spaniards who have feen this 
game were furprifed with the uncommon agility of the players. 

The Mexicans took great delight alfo in another game, which fome 
writers have called patolli (^). They defcribed upon a fine mat made 
of the palm-tree, a fquare, within which they drew two diagonal and 
two crofs lines. Inftead of dice they threw large beans, marked with 
fmall points. According to the points which their dice turned up, 
they put down, or took up, certain little Hones from the junction of 
the lines, and whoever had three little Hones firft in a feries, was 
victor. 

Bernal Diaz makes mention of another game at which king Monte- 
- zuma ufed to amufe himfelf with the conqueror Cortes, during the 
time of his imprifonment, which he informs us was called ‘I’otoloque. 
That king, he fays, threw from a diHance certain little balls of gold, 
at certain pieces of the fame metal, which were placed as marks, and 
whoever made the firH five hits won the jewels for which they played. 

Among the Mexicans there were perfons extremely dexterous at 
games with the hands and feet. One man laid himfelf upon his back 
on the ground, and raifing up his feet, took a beam upon them, or a 
piece of wood, which was thick, round, and about ei^;ht feet in length. 
He tolled it up to a certain height, ai>d as it fell he received and 
tofled it up again with his feet; taking it afterwards between his feet, 
he turned it rapidly round, and what is more, he did fo with two 

(A) Patolli is a generic term fignifjing every fort of game. 
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men fitting aftride upon it, one upon each extremity of the beam. This 
feat was performed at Rome before pope Clement VII. and many Ro- 
.man princes, by two Mexicans fent over there by Cortes from Mexico, to 
the fingular fatisfadtion of tlie fpeiStators. The exercifes alfo which, in 
fome countries are called the powers of Hercules, were extremely com- 
. mon amon” ft them. One man began to dance; another, placed upright 
on his ftioulders, accompanied him in his movements j while a third. 
Handing upright upon the head of the fecond, danced and difplayed 
other inftances of agility. They placed alfo a beam upon the fliould- 
ers ©f two dancers, while a third danced upon the end of it. The 
firft Spaniards, who were witnefles of thofe and other exhibitions of the 
Mexicans, w’ere fo much aftoni/hed at their agility, that they fufpedted 
fome fupernatural power afififted them, forgetting to make a due allow¬ 
ance for the progrefs of the human genius when aftifted by applicatioa 
and labour. 

Though games, dances, and mufic, conduced lefs to utility than 
pleafure, this was not the cafe with Hiftory and Painting ; two arts, 
which ought not to be feparated in the hiftory of Mexico, as they had 
no other hiftorians than their painters, nor any other writings than 
their paintings to commemorate the events of the nation. 

The Toltecas were the firft people of the new world who employed 
the art of painting for the ends of hiftory; at leaft we know of no 
other nation which did fo before them. The fame pradice prevailed, 
from time immemorial, among the Acolhuas, the feven Aztecan ti'ibes, 
and among all the poliftied nations of Anahuac. The Chechemecas 
and the Otomics were taught it by the Acolhuas and the Toltecas, 
when they deferted their favage life. 

Among the paintings of the Mexicans, and all thofe nations, there 
were many which were mere portraits or images of their gods, their 
kings, their heroes, their animals, and their plants. With thefe the 
royal palaces of Mexico and Tezcuco both abounded. Others were 
hiftoncal, containing an account of particular events, fuch as are the 
firft thirteen paintings of the colledion of Mendoza, and that of the 
journey of the Aztecas, which appears in the work of the traveller 
Gemclh. Others were mythological, containing the myfteries of their 
religion. Of this kind is the volume which is preferved in the great 
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BOOK VII. library of the order of Bologna. Others were codes, in which v/ere 
compiled their laws, their rites, their cuftoms, their taxes, or tributes j 
and fuch are all thofe of the above mentioned colledion of Mendoza, 
from the fourteenth to the fixty-third. Others were chronological, 
agronomical, or aftrological, in which was reprefented their calendar, 
the pofition of the ftars, the changes of the moon, eclipfes, and prog- 
noftications of the variations of the weather. This kind of painting 
was called by them 'Tonalamatl, Siguenza makes mention (/) of a 
painting rcprelenting fuch like prognofticatioas v/hich he inlcrtcd in his 
Ciclographia Mexicana. Acofta relates “ that in the province of Yu- 
catan, there were certain volumes, bound up according to their 
manner, in wliich the wife Indians had marked tlie diftribution of 
“ their feafons, the knowledge of the planets, of animals, and other 
“ natural produdtions, and alfo their antiquity •, things all highly cu- 
rious and minutely deferibed which, as the fame author fays, were 
loll; by the indifcrect zeal of an ccclefiallic, who, imagining them to 
be full of fuperliitious meanings, burned them, to the great grief of the 
Ind ians, and .the utmcll regret of the curious amongll: the Spaniards. 
Other paintings were topographical, or chorographical, which ferved 
not only to lliew the extent and boundaries of poffciiions, but likewife 
the lituation of places, the direfrion of the coahs, and the courfe of 
rivers. Cortes fays, in his fird; letter to Charles V. that having made 
enquiries to know if there was any fecure harbour for veffcls in the Mexi¬ 
can gulf, Montezuma prefented him a painting of tlie whole coall, 
from the port of Ch.dchh'hciiecan, 'where at prefent Vera Cruz lies,'to 
the river Co'cracualco. Bernal Diaz relates, that Cortes alfo, in a 
long and diMicult voyage which he made to the Bay of Honduras, made 
iii'e of a chart which was prefented to him by the lords of Coatzacu- 
alco, in which all the places and rivers were marked fiom the coafi of 
Coatzacualco to Hinja.calhn. 

Tire Mexican empire abounded wdth rill thofe kinds of paintings j 
for their painters were inniunerable, a!id there was hardly any thing 
left uripalnted. If thofe had been preferved, there \»Guld have been 
nothing wanting to the hifiory of Mexico; but tire fnll preachers of 

his work entitled^ l.lhva Jljlrcnomlca^ prli ted in Mexico, 
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the gofpel, fufplcious that fuperftition was mixed with all their paintings, 
made a furious dcftrudlion of them. Of all thofe which were to be 
found in Tczcuco, where the chief fchool of painting was, they col- 
ledled fuch a mafs, in the fquare of the niarket, it appeared like a little 
mountain j to this they fet fife and buried in the aflies the memory of 
many mofi; interefting and curious events. The lofs of thole monu¬ 
ments of antiquity was inexprefiibly aftlidling to the Indians, and re- 
I gretted fufiiciently afterwards by the authors of it, when tliey became 
fenfible of their error for they were compelled’ to endeavour to re¬ 
medy the evil, in the firft place by obtaining information from the 
mouths of the Indians j fecondly, by collecting all the paintings which 
had efcaped their fury, to illuftrate the hiflory of the nation ; but al¬ 
though they recovered many, thefe were not fufiicient ; for from that 
time forward, the poflefibrs of paintings became fo jealous of their 
prefervation and concealment from the Spaniards, it has proved dif¬ 
ficult, if not impofllble to make them part with one of them. 

The cloth on which they painted was made of the thread of the 
maguei, or aloe, or the palm Tcxotl(k), drefled Ikins, or paper. 
They made paper of the leaves of a certain fpccies of aloe, ftceped to¬ 
gether like hemp, and afterwards wafhed, ftretched, and fmoothed. 
They made alfo of the palm Icxotl, and the thin barks of other 
trees, when united and prepared with a certain gum, both filk and cot¬ 
ton ; but we are unable to explain any particulars of this manufacture. 
We have had in our hands feveral (heets of Mexican paper: it is fimi- 
lar in the thicknefs to the pafteboard of Europe, but fofter, fmoother, 
and eafy for writing. 

In general they made their paper in very long fheets, which they 
prefcrved rolled up like the ancient membranes of Europe, or folded up 
like bed-flcrcens. The volume of Mexican paintings, which is pre- 
ferved in the library of Bologna, is a thick fkin ill-drefled, compofed 
of different pieces, painted all over, and folded up in that manner. 

The beautiful colours which they employed both in their paintings 
and in their dyes, were obtained from wood, from leaves, and the 

(^) The coarfc cloth on whjeh the famous image of the Virgin of Guadaloup is painted, is, 
of the palm IcxotL 
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BOOK VII . flowers of different plants, and various animals. White they obtained 
from the ftone Chimaltizatl, which, on calcination, becomes like a 
fine plaifter, or from the TizatlalU, another mineral, which after be¬ 
ing made into a pafte, worked like clay, and formed into fmall balls, 
takes in the fire a white colour rcfembling Spanilh white. Black 
they got from another mineral, which, on account of its ftinking fmell, 
was called Tlalihijac, or from the foot of the Ocotl, which is a certain 
aromatic fpecies of pine, colledled in little earthen vefiels. Blue and 
azure colours were obtained from the flower of the Mat'alxihuitl, and 
the Xiub'juilipitzabudc, which is indigo/^/y, although their mode of 
making them was very dllrcrent from the way of the moderns. They 
put the branches of this plant into hot, or rather lukewarm water j 
and after having ftirred them about for a futficient time with a fiick 
or ladle, they palfed the water when impregnated with the dye into 
certain pots or cups, in which they let it remain until the folid part of 
the dye was depofited, and then they poured off the water. This lee or 
fediment was dried in the fun, and afterwards it was placed between 
two plates near a fire, until it grew hard. The Mexicans had another 
plant of the fame name, from which they likewife obtained an azure 
colour, but of an inferior quality. Red they got from the feeds of the 
Ach'iot or Ruocgu, boiled in water; and purple from the Noebiztii, or 
cochineal. Yellow from the Tecozahuitl, or ochre; and likewife from 
the Xochipalli, a plant, the leaves of which refemble thofe of the 
Artemifia. The beautiful flowers of this plant, boiled in water with 
nitre, furniflicd them a fine orange-colour. In the fame manner as 
they made ufe of nitre to obtain this colour, they em])loycd alum to 
obtain others. After grinding and diifolving the aluminous earth in 
water, which they called I’laJxocotl, they boiled it in earthen vefiels ; 

(/) The d-feription of the indi'^o plant is found in many authors, pariiculurly In Hernan¬ 
dez, lib. iv. cap. 12. which is totally different from that deferibed by Raynal, in tlie lixrh 
book of his Philofophical and Political Hillory. This author alErms, that indigo was tranf- 
planted from the Eaft-Indics to America, and that experiments having been made of it in fe- 
▼cral countries, the culture of it was eflahliflicd in Carolina, Hifpaniola, and Mexic;?. 'I h’S 
however is one of the many mifrakes of that philofophcr. It is certain, from the telli nony 
of Ferdinand Columbus, in cap. Ixi. of ihe Life of his famous parent Chrillopher Columbu-, 
that one cf the plants, native to the ifland of Hifpaniola, was the indigo. We know alfo from 
the hiilorians ol Mexico, and particularly Hernandez, that the ancient Mexicans made ufe of 
indigo. 

then 
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then by diftillation, they extradted the allum pure, white, and tranfpa-. BOOK vn. 

rent, and before they hardened it entirely, they parted it in pieces to 

fell it in the market. To make their colours hold better together,. 

they made ufe of the glutinous juice of the Tzauhtli {m), or the fine 

oil of Chian («). 

The figures of mountains, rivers, buildings, trees, and minerals. Sect. 
and, above all, thofe of men, which appear in the paintings Hill extant The chmiic. 
of the ancient Mexicans, are for the moft part unproportioned and de- 
formed j this, however, we think is not to be aferibed fo much to their of 

ignorance of the proportions of objedls, or their want of abilities, as objea^'*”*' 
to fheir hafte in painting, of which the Spanifh conquerors were wit- 
nefles: for as they folely paid attention to make a faithful reprelenta- 
tion of things, they negledted making their images perfedt, and on that 
account frequently contented themfelves with mere Iketches or outlines. 

However, we have feen among the ancient paintings, many portraits 
of the kings of Mexico, in which befides the lingular beauty of the. 
colours, the proportions were moft accurately obferved j but we will, 
notwithftanding, confefs, that the Mexican painters were by no means, 
arrived at much perfedlion’ of defign, or in mixing fliade and light. 

The Mexicans ufed in painting not only to reprefent the fimple 
images of objedts, as fome writers have reported, but alfo employed 
hieroglyphics and charadters ( 0 ). They reprefen ted material things by 
their proper figures, but in order to abridge and fave labour, paper, and 
colours, they contented themfelves with reprefenting a part of an ob- 
jedt which was fuflicient to make it be underftood by the intelligent; 
and as we cannot underftand the writings of others, until we have 
learnt to read them, in like manner thofe American authors required 
to have been fifft inftrudled in the Mexican manner of reprefenting ob¬ 
jedts, in order to have been able to uiKicrftand the paintings which 

,(m) The fz^uhtli IS a plant very common m that country. Its leaves are liinilar to thofe 
of the leek, its llcm is ftrait and knotpr, its flowers tinged with a ycllowifh green, its root 
white and fibrous. To extra A its juice they broke it and dried it in the firn. 

(») Thinking to render a fcrvicc to the Italian painters, we cultivated with great attention ? 
three plants of the Chian fprung from feed fent from Mexico; they took root fuccefsfuUy, and 
we had the pleafurc of feeing them loaded with flowers in September 1777 > thc^roft of 
that year coming more early than ufual, nipped them entirely. - . 

(<>) Such authors are effectually refuted by Dr. Eguiara, in the learned preface to hi$ Bi» 
brictheca Mcilicana, and by uain our Differtarions. 

VoL. I. G g g 
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BOOK VII. ferved them in place of writings. For things which are even by na- 
ture totally devoid of figure, or were difficult of reprefentation, they 
fubfiituted certain charadlers j but thefe were not verbal, or deftiiied 
to form words like our letters, but real charadlers immediately fignifi- 
cative of the things, fuch as the charaifters of aftronomers and alge- 
braifts. That our readers may form fome idea of them, we have fub- 
joincd the Numeral charadlers of the Mexicans, alfo thofe of Time, the 
Heavens, the barth. Water, and Air('y»y. 

When they would reprefent any perfon, they painted a man, or *. 
human head, and over it a figure expreffing the meaning of his name, 
as appears in the figures of the Mexican kings. To exprefs a city, or 
a village, they painted in the fame manner a figure, which fignified the- 
lame thing with its name. To form their hiftories or annals, they 
painted on the margin of the cloth or paper, the figures trf” the years 
in fo many fquares, and at the fide of each fquare the event or events- 
which occurred in that year; and if, on account of the number of 
years the hiftory of which they meant to relate, they could not all be 
contained in one canvas, they were continued in another. With ref- 
pedt to the order of reprefenting the years and events, it was at the li¬ 
berty of the hiftorian to begin at which ever angle of the piece he 
pleafed j but at the fame time conftantly obferving, that if the painting: 
began at the upper angle on the right hand, he proceeded towards the 
left. If it began, which was moft common, at the upper angle on. 
the left hand, he proceeded ftrait downwards. If he painted the firflr 
year at the lower angle on the left, he continued towards the right j. 
but if he began at the lower angle on the right, he proceeded firait up¬ 
wards j lb that on the upper part of his canvas he never painted from, 
left to right, nor ever on the lower part from right to left; never ad¬ 
vanced upwards from the left,, nor downwards by the right. When this 
method of the Mexicans is underftood, it. is ealy to difeover at firll 

(f) Refpci^ing the numeral chara6tQr8, it is to be obferved, they painted as many points as* 
there were units unto twenty. This number has its proper charadcr. Then they doubled it 
for 20 times, that is 400. This charatSler was doubled in like manner, that is to 8000. Then, 
they began to double the charadter of 8000. With thole three charaflers, and the points, they 
cxprelTcd whatever number they chofe, at leaft to twenty times 8000, or i6o,ooo. But it is 
probable this number had its charadters alfo*- 
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fight, which is the beginning and which is the end 6f any hiddrical BOOK VII. 
painting. 

It cannot be denied that this method of exprefilng things was im- 
perfect, perplexed, and equivocal j but praife is due to the attempt of 
thofe people to perpetuate the memory of events, and Co their induftry 
in fupplying, though imperfeftly, the want of letters, which it is 
probable they would have invented, in their progrefs to refinement, 
had their empire been of longer duration j at leafi; they would have a- 
bridged and improved their paintings by the multiplication of charadlers. 

Their paintings ought not to be confidered as a regular full hiftory, 
but only as monuments and aids of tradition. We cannot exprefs too 
ftrongly the care which parents and mailers took to inftrudl their chil¬ 
dren and pupils in the hiftory of the nation. They made them learn 
fpeeches and difeourfes, which they could not exprefs by the pencil ) 
they put the events of their anceftors into verfe, and taught them to 
fing them. This tradition difpelled the doubts, and undid the ambi¬ 
guity which paintings alone might have occafioned, and by the afiift- 
ance of thofe monuments perpetuated the ipemory of their heroes, and 
of virtuous examples, their mythology, their rites, their laws, and 
their cuftoms. 

Nor did that people make ufe only of tradition, of paintings, and 
fongs, to preierve the memory of events, but alfo of ^breads of difr 
ferent colours, and difterently knotted, called by the Peruvians ^ipu, 
and by the Mexicans Nepohualtzitzin. This curious method of the re- 
prefentation of things, however much ufed in Peru, does not appear 
to have been employed in the province of Anahuac, if not in the moft 
early ages j for no traces of fuch monuments are now to be found. 

Boturini fays, that after the moft diligent iearch, he, with difficulty^, 
found one in a place of Tlafcala, the threads of which were already 
wafted and confumed by time. If thofe who peopled South America 
ever palTed the country of Anahuac, they poffibly might have left there 
this art,, which was afterwards abandoned for that of painting, intro¬ 
duced by the Toltecas, or fome other nation ftill more ancient. 

After the Spaniards communicated the ufe of letters to them, feve- 
ral able natives of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlafcala, wrote their hifto- 
rics partly in Spanilh, and partly in an elegant Mexican ftyle, which 
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BOOK VII. hiftories arc Hill preferved in fome libraries of Mexico, as we have al- 
-y—«i j ready mentioned. 

Sect. L. The Mexicans were more fuccefsful in fculpture, in the art of caft- 
Scuipture. metals and mofaic works, than in painting. They exprefled the 

images of their heroes,' and of the works of nature in Hone, wood, 
gold, filver, and feathers, better than on paper, either becaufe the 
greater difficulty of thole labours Simulated greater diligence and exer¬ 
tions, or becaufe the high efteem in which they were held among that 
people, excited genius and encouraged induftry. 

Sculpture was one of the arts exercifed by the ancient Toltecas. 
Until the time of the conqueft feveral ftatues of Hone were preferved 
-which had been cut by the artiAs of that nation j in particular the idol 
of Tlaloc, placed upon the mountain of the lame name, which was fo 
much revered and worlhipped by the Chechcmecas and Acolhuas, and 
the gigantic ftatues eredted in the celebrated temples of Teotihuacant 
The Mexicans had fculptors among them when they left their native 
country Aztlan, for we know that they had at that time formed the idol 
of Huitzilopochtli, which they carried along with them in thek long 
peregrination. 

The ufual materials of their Aatues were ftone and wood. They 
wrought the ftone without iron,, fteel, or any other inftrument than a 
chiflel made of flint ftone. Their unparalleled phlegmatic nature and 
Gonftancy in labour, were both neceflary to overcome the difficulty, and 
endure the tedioufnefs of fuch labours; and they fucceeded in Ipite of 
the unfitnefs of their inftruments. They learned to exprefs in their 
ftatues all the attitudes and poftures of which the human body is ca¬ 
pable ; they obferved the proportions exadtly, and could, wheA necef- 
fary, execute the moft delicate and minute ftrokes with the chiflel. They 
not only made entire ftatues, but likewife cut out in ftone, figures 
in baflb relievo, of which kind are thofe ofMontezuma If. and one of 
his fons, recorded with pralfes By Acofta. They alfo made ftatues of 
clay and wood,, employing for thefe a chiflel of copper. The furprif- 
ing number of their ftatues may be imagined from that of their idolsi 
which we mentioned in the preceding book. In this relpedt we Ijave 
alfo to lament the furious zeal of the firft bifliop of Mexico, and the 
firft preachers of the gofpel; whoj in order to remove, from the fight 
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of their converts all incentives to idolatry, have deprived us of many BOOK vil, 
valuable monuments of the fculpture of the Mexicans. The founda- 
tion of the firft church, which was built in Mexico, was laid with 
idols, and fo many thoufand ftatues were then broke in pieces and de- 
ftroyed, that although the kingdom was moft abounding in works of 
that kind, at prefent the moft diligent -fearch can hardly find any of 
them remaining. The conduct of thofe miflionaries was no doubt laud¬ 
able both in caufe and efiedt, but they ihould. have diftinguifhed be¬ 
tween the innocent ftatues of thole people, and their fuperftitious 
images, that Ibme of the former might have been kept entire in fome 
place where no- evil confequence would have attended their prefer- 
vation.. 

The works which they executed by calling of metals were- in more sect. lK 
efteem with the Mexicans than the works of fculpture, both on ac- 
count of the greater value of the materials, and the excellence of the 
art itfelf. The miracles rfiey produced* of this kind-would not be cre¬ 
dible, if befides the teftimony of thole who faw them* curiofities in 
numbers of this nature had not been lent from Mexico to Europe: 

The works of gold and filver lent in prefents from the conqueror Cortes 
to Charles V. filled the goldfmiths of Europe with aftonilhment j who, 
as feveral authors of that period atteft, declared (y) that they were al¬ 
together inimiable.. The Mexican founders made both of gold and 
filver the moft perfedl images of natural bodies. They made a filh in 
this manner, which had its leales alternately one of filver and the other 
of gold; a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and wings, and an 
ape with a moveable head and feet, having a fpindle in its hand in the 
attitude of fpinning. They fet gems in gold and filver, and made 
moft curious jewellery of great value. In Ihort, thefe fort of works 
were fo admirably finiflied, that even the Spanilh foldiers; all ftung- 
with the fame wretched thirft-for gold, valued the workmanlliip above- 
the materials. This wonderful art, formerly pradlifed by the Toltecas, 
the invention of which they aferibed to the god Quetzalcoatl, has beeir 
entirely loft by the debafement of the Indians* and the indolent neg- 

(q) Sec in particular what is fa’d of thofe woiks by the hidorian Gomnra, who had them ia^ 
his. hands, and heard what the goldfmiths of Seville faid Upon feeing them. 
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left of the Spaniards. We are doubtful if there are any remains of 
thofe curious works; at lead we apprehend, it would be more eaiy to 
find fome in the cabinets of Europe than in all New Spain. Covetouf- 
nefs to profit by the materials muft unquefliionably have conquered all 
defire to preferve tliern as curlofitics. 

The Mexicans alfo wrought with the- hammer, but in an inferior 
manner, and not at ail to be compared with the goldfmiths of Europe} 
for they had no other inftruments to beat metals than ftorics. How¬ 
ever, it is .veil known that they wrought copper well, and that tlte 
Spaniards were much pleafed with their axes and pikes. The Mexi¬ 
can founders and goldfmiths formed a refpeftable body of people. They 
rendered particular worfliip to their protefting god Xipe, and in honour 
of him held a t reat fefiival in the fecond month, at which human vic¬ 
tims were facrificed. 

Nothing, however, was more highly valued by die Mexicans than 
their mofaic works, which were made of the mofl: delicate and beau¬ 
tiful feathers of birds. They raifed for this purpofe various fpecies of 
birds of fine plumage with which that country abounds, not only in 
the palaces of the king, where, as we have already obferved, there 
were all forts of animals, but likewife in private houfes, and at certain 
feafons they carried off their feathers to make ufe of them on this kind 
of work, or to fell them at market. They fet a high value on the fea¬ 
thers of thofe Wonderful little birds which they call Hiiit%itzilin, and 
the Spaniards Picajfores, on account of the fmallnefs, the finenefs, and 
the various colours of them. In thefe and other beautiful birds, na¬ 
ture fupplied them with all the colours which art can produce, and 
alfo fome which art cannot imitate. At the undertaking of every mo- 
faic work feveral artills aflcmbled} after having agreed upon a defign, 
and taken their meafures and proportions, each artift charged himfclf 
with the execution of a certain part of the image, and exerted himfelf 
fo diligently in it with fuch patience and application, that he frequently 
(pent a whole day in adjufting a feather; firft trying one, then another, 
viewing it fometimes one way, then another^ until he found one which 
gave his part that ideal perfeftion propofcd to be attained. • When the 
part which each artift undertook was done, they aflembled again to 
form the entire-image from them. If any part v/a» accidentally the 
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leaft deranged, it was wrought again until it was perfectly finifhed. BOOK Vll. 
They laid hold of the feathers with fmall pincers, that they might not 
do them the leaft injury, and pafted them on the cloth with 'Tzauhtliy 
or fome other glutinous matter j then they united all the parts upon a ^ , 

a little table, or a plate of copper, and flattened them foftly until they 
left the furface of the image fo equal and fmooth it appeared to be tha 
work of a penciL 

Thefe were the images fo much celebrated by the Spaniards and- 
other European, nations. Whoever beheld them was at a lofs whether he 
ought to have praifed moft the life and beauty of the natural colours, 
or the dexterity of the artift,. and the ingenious difpofition of art- 
** Thele images,,” lays Acofta, ** are defervedly admired; for it is won- 
“ derful how it was polTible, with the feathers of birds, to execute 
** works lb fine and fo equal, that they appear the performance of the 
** pencil, i and what neither the pencil nor the colours in painting caa 
“ efledt, they have,, when viewed from a fide, an appearance fo beauti- 
** fill, fo lively, and animated, they give delight to the fight. Some In- 
** dians, who are able artifts, copy whatever is painted with a pencil 
•* fo perfedly with plumage, that they rival the bell painters of Spain.” 

Thele works of feathers were even fo highly efteemed by the Mexicans 
as to be valued more than gefld. Cortes, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, Tor- 
quemada, and all the other hiftorians who faw them,, were at a lofs 
for expreflions fuflicient to praife their perfedlion (.r). A little time 
ago was living in Pazeuaro, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Michuacan, where this art chiefly flourilhed fince the conqueft, the 
lall furviving artift of Mofaic works, and with him poflibly is now, or 
will be,, finilhed this admirable art, although for thofe two, laft cen¬ 
turies pall, it has fallen much Ihort of its ancient perfedlion. Se¬ 
veral works of this kind are ftill preferved in the mufeums of Eu¬ 
rope, and many in Mexico, but few we apprehend belong to the fix- 

(r) Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. iv. c. 37. 

(i) Gio. Lorenzo d’Anagnia, a learned Italian of the fixte?nth century, treating of thofe 
images of the Mexicans, obferves : “ Among ft others I was greatly aftonifhed at a San Gi— 

« rolamo with a crucifix and a lion, which La Sig. Diana Loffreda fliewed me, difeovering 
“ fo much bcaut}^ from the livelinefs of the natural colours, fo well and fo juftly placed, that 
** I imagined I could never fee an equal to it, far lefs a better, among the ancient or eren the 
“ moft eminent modern painters*’’ 
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BOOK VJi. teenth century, and none of thofc which we know of, were made be¬ 
fore the conqueft. The mofaic works alfo which they made of 
troken fhells was extremely curious; this art is iHll pradlifed in 
Guatemala. 

In imitation of thole ikilful artifts there were others, who formed 
with flowers and leaves upon mats many beautiful works made ufe of 
at feftivals. After the introduction of Chriflianity they made thefe 
Works for ornament they were fought after moft eagerly by the Spa- 
nifh nobility, on account of the Angular beauty of the artifice. At 
prefent there are many artifts in that kingdom, who employ themfelves 
in counterfeiting with filk the images of feathers j but their perform¬ 
ances are by no means comparable with thofe of the ancients. 

A nation fo induflrious in thofe arts which could only ferve for cu- 
riofity and luxury, could not be wanting in -thofe which were necef- 
fary to life. Architecture, one of thofe arts which the neceflity of 
man firfl; invents, was exercifed by the inhabitants of the country of 
Anahuac, at leafl: from the time of the Toltccas. Their fucceflbrs the 
Chechemecas, the Acolhuas, and all the other nations of the king¬ 
doms of Acolhuacan, of Mexico, and Michuacan, of the republic of 
Tlafcala, and other provinces, except the Otomies, built houfes and 
formed cities from time immemorial. When the Mexicans arrived 
in that country, they found it full of large and beautiful cities. They 
who before they left their native country were fkilled in architecture, 
and ufed to a focial life, conftruCted in their pilgrimage many edifices 
in thofe places where they flopped for fome years ; feme remains of 
which are flill exifling as we have already mentioned upon the banks 
of the river Gila, in Pinieria, and near to the city of Zacatecas. Re¬ 
duced afterwards to greater hardfhips upon the little iflands of the 
Tezcucan lake, they built humble huts with reeds and mud, until by 
the commerce of their flfli they were able to purchafe better materials. 
In proportion as their power and riches increafed, they enlarged and 
improved their habitations; fo that when the conquerors arri.ved, they 
found no lefs to be admired with their eyes than to be deflroyed with 
their hands. 

The houfes of the poor w-ere built of reeds, or unburned bricks, 
Di Rone and mud, and the roofs made of a long kind of hay which 

grows 
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grows thick, and is common in the fields, particularly in hot coun¬ 
tries, or of the leaves of the maguei, or aloe, placed in the manner of 
tiles, to which they bear fome refemblance both in thicknefs and fhape. 
One of the columns or fupports of thefe houfes was generally a tree 
• of a regular growth, by means of which, befides the pleafure they 
took in its foliage and ftiadc, they laved themfelves fome labour and 
expence. Thefe houfes had for the moft part but one chamber, where 
the family and all the animals belonging to it, the fire-place, and fur¬ 
niture, were lodged. If the family was not very poor, there were mora 
chambers, an ajauhcalliy or oratory; a temazcalliy or bath, and a little 
granary. 

The houfes of lords, and people of circumftances, were built of 
Rone and lime; they confifted of two floors, having halls, large court¬ 
yards, and the chambers fitly difpofed; the roofs were flat and ter¬ 
raced j the walls were fo well whitened, polilhed, and Ihining, that 
they appeared to the Spaniards when at a diftance to have been filver. 
The pavement or floor was plaifter, perfedtly level, plain, and fmooth. 

Many of thefe houfes were crowned with battlements and turrets; 
and their gardens had filh-ponds, and the walks of them fymmetrically 
laid out. The large houfes of the capital had in general two entrances, 
the principal one to the Rreet, the other to the canal: they had no 
wooden doors to their houfes, perhaps, becaufe they thought their ha¬ 
bitations fufliciently fecure without them from the feverity of the laws 
againft robbers ; but to prevent the infpedtion of paflengers, they co¬ 
vered the entrance with little reeds, from which they fufpended a firing 
of cocoas, or pieces of broken kitchen utenfils, or fome other thing 
fit to awake by its noife the attention of the family, when any perfon 
lifted up the reeds to enter the houfe. No perfon was permitted- to 
enter without the confent of the owner. When necefllty, or civility, 
or family connedlions did not juflify the entrance of any perfon who 
came to the houfe, he was liflened to without and immediately dif- 
inifled. 

The Mexicans underflood the building of arches and vaults (/), as 
appears from their baths, from the remains of the royal palaces of 

Tez- 

(/; Torquemada that when the Spaniards took away the roof from an arch built in 
the firft church of Mexico, the Mexicans from terror durft not enter the church, expef^ing 

VoL. I. H h h every 
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BOOK VII. Tezcuco, cr.d ether buildings which efcaped the fury of th« conquer- 
ors, and alfo from fcveral paintings. Cornices, and otl)er ornaments of 
architecture, were likev/ife in ufe among them. They took great delight 
in making ornaments of ftone, w hich had the appearances of fnares 
about their doors and windows, and in fome buildings there was a lar-^e 
ferpent made of ftone in the a<i of biting his tail, after having twilled 
his body through all the windows of the houfe. The walls of their 
buildings were upright and perpendicular; they mull have made ule 
of the plummit, or fome other inllrument of its nature, although 
owing to the negligence of hiftorians, we are ignorant of the tools 
which they employed in building, as well as many other things be¬ 
longing to this and other arts. Some are of opinion, that the Mexi¬ 
can mafons in building walls, filled them up with earth on both fides, 
and that as the wall was railed, they raifed likewife the heaps of earth 
fo high, that, until the building was completed, the walls remained 
entirely buried and unfeen; on which account the malbns had no oc- 
cafion for planks or fcaffolding. But although this mode of building 
may appear to have been in praClicc among the Miztecas, and other 
nations of the Mexican empire, we do not believe that the Mexicans 
ever adopted it, from the great expedition with which they finilhed 
their buildings. 7 heir columns were cylindrical, or fquare; but we 
cannot fay whether they had either bafes or capitals. They endea¬ 
voured at nothing more anxioufly than to make them of one fingle 
piece, adorning them frequently with figures in baflb relievo. The 
foundations of the large houfes of the capital were laid upon a floor of 
large beams of cedar fixed in the earth, on account of the want of Ib- 
lidity in the foil, which example the Spaniards have imitated. The 
roofs of fuch houfes were made of cedar, of fir, of cyprefs, of pine, 
or of ojametl j the columns were of common ftone; but in the royal 
palaces they were of marble, and fome even of alabafter, which many 
Spaniards miftook for jafper. Before the reign of Ahuitzotl, the walls 
of houfes were built of common ftone j but as they difeovered in the 

every moment to fee the arch fall. But if they were feized with any fuch apprehenfion, it 
was certainly not occafioned by feeing the arch, which was in ufe among themfelves, but pof- 
fibly from fce.ng the fcaffolding taken away quickly, or fome other circumdancc which ex¬ 
cited their admiration. 

time 
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time of that king the quarries of the ftone Tetzontli, upon the banks book vii, 
of the Mexican lake, it was afterwards preferred as the moft fit for the 
buildings of the capital, it being hard, light, and porous like a fpunge: 
on which account lime adheres very firmly to it. For thefe properties 
and its colour, which is a blood red, it is at prefent valued above any 
other ilone for buildings. The pavements of their courts and tem¬ 
ples were in general of the ftone of Tenajoccan ; but fome alfo were 
chequered with marble and other precious ftones. 

Although the Mexicans are not to be compared with the Europeans, 
in regard to tafte. in architedture, yet the Spaniards were fo ftruck 
with admiration and furprize on feeing the royal palaces of Mexico, 
that Cortes, in his firft letter to Charles V. unable to find words to 
deferibe them, fpeaks thus : ** He had,” he fays, fpeaking of Monte¬ 
zuma, “ befides thofe in the city of Mexico, other fuch admirable houfes 
“ for his habitation, that I do not believe I fhall ever be able to exprefs 
“ their excellence and grandeur; therefore 1 fhall only fay that there are 
“ no equals to them in Spain.” Such expreffions are made ufe of by 
Cortes in other parts of his letters; by the anonymous conqueror in 
his valuable relation, and by Bernal Diaz in his moft faithful hiftory, 
who were all three prefent at the conqueft. 

The Mexicans alfb conftrudled, for the convenience of inhabited 
places, feveral excellent aquedudts. Thofe of the capital for condudl- Aqueduas 
ing the water from Chapoltepec, which was two miles diflant, were on tL^iakcr 
two in number, made of ftone and cement five feet high, and two 
paces broad upon a road railed for that purpofe upon the lake, by which 
the water was brought to the entrance of the city, and from thence it 
branched out through fmaller channels to fupply feveral fountains, and 
particularly thofe of the royal palaces. Although there were two aque¬ 
ducts, the water was only brought by one at a time, as in the inter¬ 
val they cleared the other that they might always have the water pure. 

At Tezcutzinco, formerly a palace of pleafure of the kings of Tez-, 
cuco, may ftill be feen an aquedudl by which water was conveyed to 
the royal gardens. 

The above mentioned road of Chapoltepec, as well as others made 
upon the lake, and frequently taken notice of in this hiftory, are in- 
conteftible proofs of the induftry of the Mexicans; but it is ftill 
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Hook VII. more manifefted in the foundation of their city; for whereas other 
architects have no more to do than to lay a foundation upon folid earth, 
to raife an edifice, the Mexicans were obliged to make the foil on 
which they built, uniting by terraces feveral little iflands together. Be- 
fides this prodigious fatigue, they had to raife banks and palliladoes to 
render their habitations fecure. But if in thefe works their induftry 
is confpicuous, in many others the Mexicans fliew their tafte for mag¬ 
nificence. Amongft the monuments of ancient architecture which 
are extant in the Mexican empire, the edifices of MiCtlan, in Mizteca, 
are very celebrated j there are many things about them worthy of ad¬ 
miration, particularly a large hall, the roof of which is fupported by 
various cylindrical columns of ftone, eighty feet high, and about twenty 
in circumference, each of them confifting of one fingle piece. 

Sect. lv. But this, or any other fabric of Mexican antiquity now remaining, 
^cTenTedi- cannot be compared with the famous aqueduCt of Chempoallan. This 
flee*. large work, worthy of being ranked with the greateft in Europe, was 

done about the middle of the fixteenth century. The Francifean mif¬ 
fionary Francifeo Tembleque, direCled, and the Chempoallefe executed 
it with wonderful perfection. Moved with compaffion for the difirefs 
which his profelytes fuffered from a fcarcity of water, as all that could 
be gathered in trenches and ditches was confumed by the cattle of the 
Spaniards, that pious father undertook to relieve the neceflities of his 
people at all events. The water was at a great diftance, and the coun¬ 
try through which it was neceflary to conduCt it, was mountainous 
and rocky j but every difficulty was overcome by his zeal and adivity, 
aided by the induftry and toil of his converts. They conftruCfed 
an aqueduCl of ftone and lime, which, on account of the frequent 
turnings they were obliged to make in the mountains, was upwards of 
thirty miles long. The greateft difficulty confifted in croffing three 
great precipices which intercepted their progrefs j but this was got 
over by three bridges, the firft confifting of forty-feven, the fecond 
of thirteen, and the third, which is the largcft and moft wonder¬ 
ful of all, having fixty-feven arches. The largeft arch, which was in 
the nnddle, fituated in the greateft d;pth of the precipice is one hun¬ 
dred and ten geometrical feet in height, and fixty-one in breadth, lb 
that a large vefiel could pafs under it. The other fixty-fix arches, 
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fituated on each fide of the largeft, diminiflied gradually on each fide BOOK Vil. 
unto the edge or top of the precipice, fo as to leave the ground level ^ ~ 

with the courfe of the aquedudl. This large bridge is 3,178 geome¬ 
trical feet, or upwards of half a mile in length. The work of it occu¬ 
pied the fpice of five years, and the whole aquedu<fl feventeen. We have 
deemed it not improper to infert the defcription of this fuperb fabrick j 
as although it was the undertaking of a Spaniard, after the conqueft, 
it was executed by the.Chempoallefe, who furvived the downfal of their 
empire. 

The ignorant Mr. de P. denies that the Mexicans had either the 
knowledge, or made ufe of lime; but it is evident from the teftimony 
of all the hiftorians of Mexico, by tribute rolls, and above all from 
the ancient buildings flill remaining, that all thofe nations made the 
fame ufe of lime as the Europeans do. The vulgar of that kingdom 
believe, that the Mexicans mixed eggs with lime to render it more te¬ 
nacious ; but this is an error, occafioned by feeing the ancient walls of 
a yellowifli caft. It is manifeft alfo, from the teftimony of the firft hif* 
torians, that burnt tiles or bricks were ufed by the Mexicans, and that 
they fold them like all other things in the market-place. 

The ftone-cutters, who cut and wrought ftones for building, did not Sect. LVI. 
make ufe of pickaxes, nor iron chilTels, but only of certain inftruments fe°5''^engVav- 
of flint-ftone; with thefe, however, they executed beautiful works and vers, jewd- 
engravings. But thofe fort of labours without iron do not raife fo 1 *^.’ 
much wonder as the ftones of ftupendous fize and weight which were 
found in the capital and other places, tranfported from great diftances, 
and placed in high fituations without the aid of machines which me- 
chanifin has invented. Befides common ftone they wrought marble, 
alfo jafper, alabafter, itztli, and other valuable ftones. Of itztli, they 
made beautiful looking-glafles fet with gold, and thofe extremely fharp 
razors which they fixed in their fwords, and which their barbers made 
ufe of. They made thofe razors with fuch expedition, that in the 
fpace of one hour an artificer could finifti more than a hundred (z/). 

The Mexican jewellers not only had flcill in gems, but likewife 
underftood how to polifti work and cut them, and formed them into 

(u) Hernandez Torqiicmada anJ Betancourt, deferibe the manner in which thofe anills 
mad© their razors of the llone itztli. 
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BOOK VII . whatever figures they chofe. Hiftorians affirm, that thefe works 
were done with a particular fand j but it is mofl: certain, they could 
not do them without fome inftrument of flint, or hard copper, which 
is found in that country. The gems moft common among the Mexi¬ 
cans were emeralds, amethyfls, cornelians, turquoifes, and fome others 
not known in Europe. Emeralds were fo common, that no lord or 
noble wanted them, and none of them died without having one fixed 
to his lip, that it might ferve him as they imagined infiead of a heart. 
An infinite number of them were fent to the court of Spain in the firft 
years after the conqueft. When Cortes returned the firft time to Spain, 
he brought along with him, amongft other ineftimable jewels, five 
emeralds, which, as Gomara, who was then living, bears tefUmony, were 
valued at a hundred thoufand ducats, and for one of them fome Ge- 
noefe merchants offered him forty thoufand, in order to fell it again to 
the grand fignor (x); and alfo two emerald vafes, valued, as the celebrated 
P. Mariana (_y) lays, at three hundred thouland ducats, which vales Cor¬ 
tes loll by the Ihipwreck which he fuffered in the unfortunate expedition 
of Charles V. againll Algiers. At prefent no more fuch gems are 
wrought, nor is even the place of the mines known where they were 
formerly dug: but there are llill Ibme enormous pieces of emerald re¬ 
maining, namely, a facred Hone in the cathedral church of Angelopoli, 
and another in the parochial church of Qjiechula (unlefs this is the 
fame tranfported from thence to Angelopoli), which the prieffs keep 
fecured with chains of iron, as Betancourt fays, that no one may 
carry it off. 

The potters not only made the neceffary family utenfils of clay, but 
alfo other things of mere curiofity, which they embellilhed with 


(x) With regard to Cortes’s emeralds, the firll was made in fo m of a rofc, the fccond like 
a horn, the third like a fifh, with eyes of gold ; the fourth was a little bell, with a fine pearl 
for a clapper, and upon the lip th s infeription in Sp inifli, Bendlto quicn tc crioy that is, Blcjfcd 
iu', ertated thee. The fifth, which was the moft valuable, and for which the Genoefc 
merchants would have given forty thoufand ducats, was a fmall cup with a foot of gold, and 
four little chains alfo of gold, which united in a pearl in the foim of a button. The lip of the 
cup was girt with a ring of gold, on which was engraved this Latin fentence, Inter natos mu^ 
lurum non jurrexit major. Thefe five emeralds, wrought by the Mexicans at the order of Cor¬ 
tes, were prefented by him tahis fecond wife, the daughter of the count of Aguilar ; jewels, 
fays Gomara, who faw them, betier than any othrr woman whatfoever had in all Spain. 

(y) Mariana in the Summary*, or Supplement of the Hillory of Spain. 

various 
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various colours; but they did not und^rftand, by what we can difcover, 
the art of making glals. The moft famous potters formerly were the 
Choluhfe, whofe velTels were much priled by the Spaniards j at pre- 
fent the moll reputed are the potters of Quauhtitlan. 

Their carpenters wrought feveral kinds of wood with inftruments 
made of copper, of which there are Hill fome remains of tolerable 
workman flaip. 

• Manufadtures of various kinds of cloth were common every where j 
it was one of thofe arts which almoll every perfon learned. They had 
no wool, nor common lilk, nor lint, nor hemp, but they fupplied the 
want of wool with cotton, that of lilk with feathers, with the hair of 
the rabbit and hare, and that of lint and hemp with icxotly or moun¬ 
tain-palm, with the quetzalichtli, the pati, and other fpecies of the 
maguei. Of cotton they made large webs, and as delicate and line as 
thofe of Holland, which were with much reafon highly elleemed in 
Europe. A few years after the conquell, a facerdotal habit of the 
Mexicans was brought to Rome, which, as Boturini affirms, was un¬ 
commonly admired on account of its finenefs and beauty. They wove 
thefe cloths with different figures and colours, reprefenting different 
animals and flowers. Of feathers, interwoven with cotton, they made 
mantles and bed curtains, carpets, gowns, and other things not lefs 
foft than beautiful. We have feen fome beautiful mantles of this kind 
w'hich are preferved Hill by fome lords j they wear them upon extraor¬ 
dinary feftivals, as at thofe of the coronation of the Spanilh kings. 
With cotton alfo they interwove the finell hair of the belly of rabbits 
and hares, after having dyed and fpun it into thread j of thefe they made 
moll beautiful cloths, and in particular winter waillcoats for the 
lords. From tlie leaves of the Pati and ^etzalichtli two fpecies of the 
maguei, they obtained a fine thread, with which they made cloths 
equal to thofe made of lint; and from the leaves of other kinds of the 
maguei, namely, thofe of the mountain-palm, they drew a coarfer 
thread, limilar to hemp. The method they ul'ed to prepare thofe ma¬ 
terials was the fame which is pradifed by the Europeans for lint and 
hemp. They foaked the leaves in water, then cleaned them, put them 
in the fun, and beat them until they were fit to fpin. 

Of 
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PI I S T O R Y OF MEXICO. 

Of the fame le^ es of the mountain-palm, and alfo of thofe of the 
izhuatly another fpecies of palm, they made extremely fine mats of dif¬ 
ferent colours. They made others more coarfe of the ruflies which 
grew in abundance in the lake. 

Of the thread of the maguei they made alfo ropes, flioes, and other 
things. 

They drefied the (kins qf animals tolerably well, both of quadrupeds 
and birds, leaving upon fome of them the hair or plumage, according 
to the ufe which they propofed to mike of them. 

Laftly, to convey fome idea of the tafte of the Mexicans in arts, 
we have thought proper to tranferibe here the lift of the firft things 
which Cortes fent from Mexico to Charles V. a few days after he ar¬ 
rived in that country {z). 

Two wheels, ten hands in diameter, one of gold with the image of the 
fun, and the other of filver with the image of the moon upon it; both 
formed of plates of thole metals, with different figures of animals and 
other things in balfo relievo, finilhed with great ingenuity and zxt(a). 

A gold necklace, compofed of feven pieces, with a hundred and 
eighty-three fmall emeralds fet in it, and two hundred and thirty-two 
gems fimilar to fmall rubies, from which hung twenty-feven little bejls 
of gold, and fome pearls. 

Another necklace of four pieces of gold, with one hundred and two 
red gems like fmall rubies, one hundred and feventy-two emeralds, 
and ten fine pearls fet inMt, with tVenty-fix little bells of gold. 

A headpiece of wood covered with gold, and adorned with gems, 
from which hung twenty-five little bells of gold j inftcad of a plume 
it had a green bird with eyes, beak, and feet of gold. 

A bracelet of gold. A little rod like a feeptre, with two rings of 
gold at its extremities, fet with pearls. 

Four tridents, adorned with feathers of various colours, with pearl 
points tied with gold thread. 


(zj This lift is taken from the hiftory of Gcmara, then livln|f In Spain, fome things only 
omitted which were of little importance to be mentioned. 

(<?) The wheel of gold was unqucftionably the figure of their century, and that of filver 
the figure of their year, according to what Gomaia fays, but he did not know it wdth cer¬ 
tainty. 

Several 
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Several Ihoes of the flcin of the deer, fevved wi^ gold thread, the 
foies of which were made of blue and white ftone « Itztli, extremely 
thin { 6 ). 

A fhield of wood and leather, with little bells hanging to it, and 
covered with plates of gold in the middle, on which was cut the image 
of the god of war between four heads of a lion, a tyger, an eagle, and 
an owl, reprelented alive with their hair and feathers. 

Several dreffed Ikins of quadrupeds and, birds with their plumage 
and hair. 

Twenty-four curious and beautiful Shields of gold, of feathers, and 
very fmall pearls, and other four of feathers and filver only. 

Four fifhes, two ducks, and Ibme other birds of caft gold. 

Two fea-fhells of gold, and a large crocodile girt with threads of 
gold. 

A large mirror adorned with gold, and many {mall mirrors. Several 
mitres and crowns of feathers and gold, ornamented with pearls and 
gems. 

Several large plumes of beautiful feathers of various colours, fretted 
with gold and fmall pearls. 

Several fans of gold and feathers mixed together j others of feathers 
only, of different forms and fizes, but all moft rich and elegant. 

A variety of cotton mantles, fbme all white, others chequered with 
white and black, or red, green, yellow, and blue; on the outfide 
rough like a fhaggy cloth, and within without colour or nap. 

A number of under- waiftcoats, handkercMefs, counterpanes, tapef- 
tries, and carpets of cotton. 

All thofe articles were, according to Gomara, more valuable for the 
workman fliip than the materials. Tie colours, he fays, of the cotton, 
ivere extremely fine, and thofe of the feathers natural. Their works of 
' cafi metal, are not to be comprehended by our goldfiniths. This prefent, 
which was a part of that which Montezuma made to Cortes, a few 
days after he had difembarked at. Chalchiuhcuecan, was fent by Cortes 
to Charles V. in July 1519, and this was the firfl gold and the firft 


BOOK VIr. 



(^) Gomara does not expref® that the foies were made of the ftcnc Itztli, but it is to be un- 
derftood from his account. 
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BOOK VII. filver wliicH was fent from New to Old Spain ; a fmall prefage of the 
' “ ' immenfe treafures it was to fend in future. 

Amongft other arts exercifed by the Mexicans, that of medicine 
has been entirely overlooked by the Spanifh hiftorians, although it is 
certainly not the leaft eflential part of their hiftory. They have con¬ 
tented themfelves with faying, that the Mexican phyficians had a great 
knowledge of herbs, and that by means of thefe they performed mira¬ 
culous cures } but do not mark the progrefs which they made in an art 
fo beneficial to the human race. It is not to be doubted, that the 
fame neceflities which ftimulated the Greeks to make a colledtion of 
experiments and obfervations on the nature of difeafes, and the virtue 
of fimples, would alfo have in time led the Mexicans to the know ¬ 
ledge of thofe two moft important parts of medicine, 
g ^ ^ ^ We do not know whether they intended by their paintings, like the 
LIX. Greeks by their writings, to communicate their lights to pofterity. 
^nTturcand Tliofc who followed the profeflion of medicine inftrudted their fons in 
ufe of medi- nature and differences of the difeafes to which the human frame is 

anal fimples* 1 • 1 

fubjedl, and of the herbs which Providence has created for their re- 
medy, the virtues of which had been experienced by their anceftors. 
They taught them the art of difeerning the fymptoms and progrefs of 
different diftempers, and to prepare medicines and apply them. We 
. have ample proofs of this in the natural hiftory of Mexico, written by 
Dr. Hernandez (4). This learned and laborious writer had always the 
Mexican phyficians for his guides in the ftudy of natural hiftory, which 

(r) Hernandez who was jihyfician to Philip II, king of Spain, and much renowned for the 
works he publiflied concerning the Natural Hillory ol Pliny, was fent by that monarch to 
Mexico, to ftudy the natural hldory of that kingdom. He employed himfelf there with other 
able learned naturalilfs for fcveral years, aflided by the Mexican phyficians. His work, wor¬ 
thy of the cxpence which it coft of fixty thoufand ducats, con lifted of twenty-four books of 
hillory, and eleven volume; of excellent figures t;f plants and animals ; but the king thinking 
it too voluminous, gave oi vlcrs to his phytici.in Nardo Antonio Ricchi, a Noapolltan, to abridge 
it. This abridgc.nent was publifhcd in Spanilh by Francifeo Xlmcnes, a Dominican, in 1615, 
and aferwards in i atio, at Rome, in 1651, by the Linccan academicians, with notes and 
• learned diftertati. ns, though r.'thcr long and unintcreftlng. 'Phe manulcripts of Hernandez 

ucrc prefi rved in the llbiary of the Kfcurial, from which Nuremberg cxtrafled, according to 
his own confelfion, 41 great part of wh^t he has written in his Natural Hiftory. F. Claude 
Clement, a French JtTiiir, difcouiling of the manufeript of Hernandez, fays thus : “ Qui 
omnes libri, & comment «rii, fi proiit afiedfi funt, ita F>rcnt perfedi, & abfoluti, Philippus 
•‘If. &c Francifeus HernanJius baud quaquuin Alcxandro, & Arilloteli hac in parte conce- 
derent.’* 

8 he 
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he profecuted in that empire. They communicated to him thc.kaovv- 
ledge of twelve hundred plants, with their proper Mexican names ; 
more tlian two hundred fpecies of birds; and a large number of qua¬ 
drupeds, reptiles, filhes, infedhs, and minerals. From this moft valu¬ 
able, though imperfedl hiftory, a fyftem of pnidlical medicine may be 
formed for that kingdom ; as has in part been done by Dr. Farfan, 
in his Book of Cures, by Gregorio Lopez, and other eminent phyii- 
cians. And if fince that time the Rudy of natural hiRory had not 
been negledted, nor Rich a prepolTeflion prevailed in favour of every 
thing which came from beyond the feas, the inhabitants of New Spain 
would have faved a great part of the expences they have been at in pur- 
chafing the drugs of Europe and of Alia, and reaped greater advan¬ 
tages from the productions of their own country. Europe has been ob-, 
liged to the phyficians of Mexico for tobacco, American balfam, gum 
copal, liquid amber, farfaparilla, tecamaca, jalap, barley, and the pur¬ 
gative pine-feeds, and other fimples, which have been much ufed 
in medicine: but the number of thofe of which flae has been de¬ 
prived the benefit by the ignorance and negligence of the Spaniards, is 
infinite. 

Among the purgatives employed by the phyficans of Mexico, be- 
fides jalap, pine-feed, and the fmall bean, the Mechoacan, fo well 
known in Europe (d), was extremely common, alfo the I%ticpatli, 
much celebrated by Hernandez, and the Amamaxtla, vulgarly called 
the Rhubarb of the Brothers. 

AmongR other emetics the Mexicans made ufe of the Mexochhl, 
and the Neixcotlapatli •, and among diuretics the Axixpatliy and the 
Axixtlacotl, which is fo highly praifed by Hernandez. AmongR their 
antidotes the famous Contrahierba was defervedly valued, called by 
them on account of its figure, CoanenepiiU, ‘tongue of Serpent, and 
on account of its effedls Coapatli, or remedy againji ferpents. AmongR 
their errhines was the Zozojatic, a plant fo efficacious, that it was 


(r/) The celebrated root of Mcchoacan is called Tacuache by the Tarafeas, and Tlalantla- 
cuitlapilH by the Mexicans. The knowledge of it was communicaied by a phyfican of the king 
of Michuacan to the fird religious miflionaries who went there to pre ich the gofpcl; he cured 
them with it of certain fevers of a putrid nature. By them it was made known to the Spa¬ 
niards, and from the Spaniards to all Europe. 

I i i 2 fuffi- 
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fufficieht to hold the root to the nole to produce fneezing. For in¬ 
termittent fevers they generally employed the Chatalhuic, and in other 
kind of fevers the Chiautzollif the Iztacxalli, the Huehuetzonticomatl, 
and above all the Iztkpatli. To prevent the illnefy which frequently 
followed too much exercife at the game of the ball, they ufed to eat 
the bark of the Apltzalpatli {baked in water. We Hiould never finilh 
if we were to mention all the plants, gums, minerals, and other me¬ 
dicines, both fimple and compound, which they employed againft all 
the diflempers wliich were known to them. Whoever delires to be 
more amply informed on this fubjedl may confultthe above mentioned 
work of Hernandez, and the two treat! fes publi/lied by Dr. Monardes, 
a Sevilliaa phylician, on the medicinal articles, which uled to be brought 
from America to Europe. 

The Mexican phyficians made u£e of infufions, deco£tions> oint¬ 
ments, and oils, and all thole things were fold at market, as- Cortes 
and Bernal Diaz, both eye-witnelTes, affirm. The moft common oils 
were thofe of ule, or elallic gum, T^lapatly. a tree fimilar to the fig, 
Cbilliy or great pepper, Chian,, and Ocotly a fpecies of pine. The laft; 
they obtained by dillillation, the others by decodtion. That of Chian, 
was more uled by painters than phyficians. 

They extradled from the Huitziloxitl, as we have already mention¬ 
ed, thofe two forts of balfam deferibed by Pliny and other ancient na— 
turalifts, that is, the apobalfamy or balfam dillilled from the tree, and 
the xylobalfam obtained by decodtion of the branches. From the bark 
of the HuacaneXf fooked four days continually in water, tliey extradl¬ 
ed another liquor equal to balfana. From the plant called by the Spa¬ 
niards maripenday (a name taken it appears from the language of tlie 
Tarafeas, they obtained alfo a liquor equal to balfam, as much in its 
odour as wonderful effedls, by putting the tender Hones of the plant, 
together with tlie fruit, to boil in water, until the water became as 
thick as mull. In the fame manner they obtained many other valuable 
oils and liquors, namely, that of liquid amber, and that of the fir. 

Blood-letting, an operation which their phyficians performed w'ith great 
dexterity and lalety with lancets of//sM, was extremely common among 
the Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac. The country people 
ufed to let thcmfelvcs blood as they Hill do with the prickles of the ma - 
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guei, without employing another perfon, or interrupting the labour i n BOOK vii. 
\\ liich they were occupied. They alfo uled the quills of the Huitztla- ' 

cuat%j 7 i, or Mexican porcupine, which are thick, and have a fmall hole 
at their points. 

■ Among the means which the Mexicans employed for the preferva- 
tion of health, that of the bath was very frequent. They bathed 
themfelves extremely often, even many times in the fame day in the 
natural water of rivers, lakes, ditches, and ponds. Experience has 
taught the Spaniards the advantages of bathing, in that climate, and 
particularly in the hot countries. 

The Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, made little lefs fre- sect. LXir. 
quent ufe of the bath I’emazcalli. Although in all its circumftances Temazcaiii, 
it is deferving of particular mention in the hiftory of Mexico, none of baths of the 
the hiftorians of that kingdom have defcribed it, attending more fre- 
quently to defcriptions and accounts of lefs importance, fo much that 
if fome of thofe baths had not been ftill preferved, the memory of 
them muft have totally perifhed. 

The Temazcallit or Mexican vapour-bath, is ufually built of raw 
bricks. The form of it is fimilar to that of ovens for baking bread; 
but with this difference, that the pavement of the Temazcalli is a lit¬ 
tle convex, and lower tlian the furface of the earth, whereas that of 
moft ovens is plain, and a little elevated for the accommodation of 
the baker. Its greateft diameter is about eight feet, and its greateft 
height fix. The entrance, like the mouth of an oven, is wide enough 
to allow a man to creep cafily in. In the place oppofite to the entrance 
there is a furnace of flonc or raw bricks, with its mouth outwards to 
receive the fire, and a hole above it to carry off the fmoke. The part 
which unites the furnace to the bath, and which is about two feet and 
a half fquare, is fhut with a dry Aone of Tetzontliy or fbme other Aone 
porous like it. In the upper part of the vault there is an air hole, 
like that to the furnace. This is the ufual Arudture of the Temaz¬ 
calli, of which we have fubjoined a figure; but there are others that 
are without vault or furnace, mere little fquare chambers, yet well co¬ 
vered and defended from the air. - 

When any perfon goes to bathe, he firA lays a mat (e) within the 
Temazcalli, a, pitcher of water, and a bunch of herbs, or leaves of 

(f) The Spaniards, when they bathed, made ufe of a mattrafs for mere convenience. 

maize. 
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maize. He then caufes a fire to be made in the furnace, v/hich is kept 
burning, until the ftones which join the ‘Tanazcalli and furnace are 
quite hot. The perfon who is to ufe the bath enters commonly naked, 
and generally accompanied for the lake of convenience, or on account of 
infirmity, by one of his domcftics. As foon as he enters, he flints 
the entrance clofe, but leaves the air-hole at top for a little time open, 
to let out any fmokc which may have been introduced through the 
chinks of the Hone j w'hen it is all out he likewife flops up the air¬ 
hole. He then throws water upon the hot Hones, from which imme¬ 
diately arifes a thick Hearn to the top of the Temazcalli. While the 
lick perfon lies upon the mat, the domeHic drives the vapour down¬ 
wards, and gently beats the fick perfon, particularly on the ailing part, 
with the bunch of herbs, which are dipped for a little while in the wa¬ 
ter of the pitcher, which has then become a little warm. The lick 
perfon falls immediately into a foft and copious fweat, which is en- 
creafed or diminillied at plcafure, according as the cafe requires. When 
the evacuation delired is obtained, the vapour is let off, the entrance 
is cleared, and the lick perfon clothes himfelf, or is tranfported on the 
mat to his chamber j as the entrance to the bath is ufually within feme 
chamber of his habitation. 

The Temazcalli has been regularly ufed in leveral diforders, parti¬ 
cularly in fevers occafioned by coHivenefs. The Indian women ule it 
commonly after child-birth, and alfo thofe perfons who have been 
Hung or wounded by any poifonous animal. It is, undoubtedly, a 
powerful remedy for all thofe who have occalion to carry off grofs hu¬ 
mours, and certainly it would be moH ufcful in Italy where the rheu- 
matifm is fo frequent and afflidling. When a very copious fweat is 
defired, the lick perfon is raifed up and held in the vapour; as he fweats 
the more, the nearer he is to it. The Temazcalli is lb common, that 
in every place inhabited by the Indians there are many of them. 

With refpedt to the furgery of the Mexicans, the Spanilh conquer¬ 
ors atteH their expedition and fuccefs in drelTing and curing wounds 
Befidcs the balfam and maripenda, they employed the milk of the 


( /*) Cortes himfelf being in great danger of bis life from a wound be received on his head 
in the famous battle of Otompan, was greatly relieved, and at laft perfcciUy cured by the Tlaf- 
calan art of furgery, 

Itzon- 
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ttzoUtecpatli (fpecies of tbijlle)^ tobacco, and other herbs. For ulcers book Vfl. 
they ufed the Nanahuapatli, the Zacatlipatli, and the Itzcuinpatli i 
for abfcefles and federal fwellings, the I’lalamatl, and the milk of the 
Cbilpatli ; and for fradures the Nacazol^ or I’oloatzin, After drying, 
and reducing the feed of this plant to powder, they mixed it with a cer¬ 
tain gum, and applied it to the affeded part, covered the part with 
feathers, and over it laid little boards to fet the bones. 

The phyficians were in general the perfons who prepared and applied 
medicines j but they accompanied their cures with feveral fuperjftitious 
ceremonies, with invocations to their gods, and imprecations again ft 
diftempers, in order to render their art more myftcrious and eftimable. 

The phyficians held the goddefs Tzapotlatenan in veneration, as the 
protedrefs of their art, and believed her to have been the difcoverer of 
many medicinal fecrets, and amongft others of the oil which they ex- 
traded by diftillation from the Ocotl. 

It is wonderful that the Mexicans, and efpecially the poor among Sect. 

them, were not fubied to numberlefs difeafes, confidering the quality . 

... ... - rt Aliment of 

of their food. This is an article in which lingular circumftances at- the Mexi- 

tended them j for having been, for many years after the foundation of 

Mexico fubjeded to the moft miferable kind of life upon the little 

illands of the lake, they were conftrained by neceffity to feed upon 

whatever they could find in the waters. During that difaftrous time, 

they learned to eat, not only the roots of the marlh plants, water fer- 

pents, which abounded there, the Axolotl, Atetepiz, Atopinan, and 

other fuch little animals, inhabitants of the water; but even ants, 

marlli flies, and the very eggs of the fame flies. They Allied fuch 

quantities of tliofe flies, called by them Axajatl, that they eat them, 

fed feveral kinds of birds with them, and carried them to market. 

They pounded them together, and made little balls of them, which 

they rolled up in leaves of maize, and boiled in water with nitre. Some 

hifloriaiis who have tailed this food, pronounce it not difagreeable. 

P'rom the eggs, which tliofe flies depofit in great abundance on the 

ruflies in the lake, they extracted that lingular fpecies of caviare, 

which they called Ahnaubtli. 

Not contented with feeding upon living things, they eat alfo a cer¬ 
tain muddy fubftance that floats upon the waters of the lake, which 

they 
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BOOK VII. they dried in the fun, and preferved to make ufe of it as chcefc, 
which it referiibled in flavour and tafle. They gave this fubftance the 
name of Tecuitlatl, or excrement of ftones. Accuftomed thus to thofc 
vile articles of food, they were unable to abandon them in the feafon 
of their greatefl: plenty; on which account the market was always feen 
full of innumerable fpecies of raw, boiled, fried, and roafted little ani¬ 
mals, which were fold there particularly to the poor. However, as 
foon as by their commerce with fi£h they were able to purchafe better 
aliment, and to cultivate by the exertions of their induftry the floating 
gardens of the lake, they entertained themfelves with better provifions, 
and at their meals there was nothing wanting, as the conqueror fays< 
cither in refpedl to the plenty, variety, or nicety of their diflies (g). 

Among the eatables, the firft place is due to maize, which they 
called Tlaolli, a grain granted by Providence to that part of the world, 
inflead of the corn of Europe, the rice of Afia, the millet of Africa, 
over all which it poflefl'es fome advantages; as befides its being wholc- 
fome, relifliing, and more nutritive, it multiplies more, thrives equally 
in different climes, does not require fo much culture, is not fo delicate 
as corn, ftands not in need, like rice, of a moifl: foil, nor is it hurtful to 
the health of the cultivator. They had feveral fpecies of maize, dif¬ 
fering in fize, colour, and quality from each other. Of maize they 
made their bread, which is totally different from that of Europe in 
tafte and appearance, and in the manner of making it, which they for¬ 
merly had, and flill continue to ufe. They put the grain to boil in 
water with a little lime; when it becomes foft, they rub it in their 
hands to flrip off the fkin ; then pound it in the Metlatl [h), take out 
a little of the paffe, and ftretching it by beating it with both hands, 
they form the bread, after which they give it the laft preparation in the 
Comalli. The form of the bread is round and flat, about eight inches in 
diameter, and one line or more in thicknefs; but they make their loaves 
or cakes ftill fmaller and thinner, and for the nobles they make them as * 
thin as our thickeft paper. It was cuffomary alfo to mix fomething 

ix) See the firll letter of Certes, the hillory of Bernal Diaz, and the relation of the ano¬ 
nymous conqueror. 

(/j) The Spaniards call the ^Ictlatl metate^ the Comalli comal^ of which we fhall prefently 
fpeaV, ai\d the Atolli atolc, 

elfc 
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cMe witli the bread to make it ftill more wholefomeand rdi/bihg. For BOOK v;i. 
p:rfons of rank and circumftances, they ufed to make bread of red maize, 
m-xing with it the beautiful flower coatzontecoxocfohl, atid feveral me¬ 
dicinal herbs, to diminish its heat to the ftomach. This is the fort of 
bread which the Mexicans, and all the other nations of thofe extenfive 
regions, have ufed until our time, preferring it to the beft bread of 
wheat. Their example has been imitated by many Spaniards ; but 
to fpeak impartially, this bread, although it is extremdy wholefome 
and fubllantial, and when frefli made of a good taft.*, becomes rather 
difagreeable when Hale. The making of bread, as well as . the prepar¬ 
ing and drefling of every kind of meat, h^s always among thofe nations 
been the peculiar occupation of their women. They were the perfens 
who made it for tlieir families, and who fold it in the market. 

Befides bread, they made many other meats and drinks of maize, * 

with different ingredients and preparations. The atolli is a gruel of maize, 
after it has been boiled, well-ground, diflfolved in water, and ftrained. 

They put the ftrained liquor over a fire, and give it another boiling 
until it becomes of a certain thicknefs. The Spaniards think it infi- 
pid to the tafle, but they give it commonly to fick perfens, as a mofl 
felutary food, fweetening it with a little fugar, inflead of honey, which 
is ufed by the Indians. To them it is fe grateful they cannot live with¬ 
out it. It was formerly and ftill is their breakfaft, and with it they 
bear the fatigues of agriculture, and other fervilc offices in which they 
are employed. Hernandez deferibes eighteen fpecies of atolli^ which 
differ both with regard to the feafoning ingredients, and the manner of 
preparing them. 

Next to maize, the vegetables moft in ufe were the cacao, the chia, 
and the French bean. Of the cacao they made feveral common drinks, 
and arhong others that which they called Cbocolatl. They ground 
equal quantities of the cacao and the feeds of Pocbotl, put them both 
with a proportionable quantity of water into a little pot, in which they 
ftirreft and turned them with that little indented inftrument of wood, 
which the Italians call fnilloy the Spaniards molinilh^ and the Eng- 
liih milling-jlick 'y then they poured off the floating oily part into an¬ 
other veffel. 

VoL. I. K k k Int« 
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BOOK yn. Into the remainder they put a handful of pafte of boiled maize, and 
boiled it for a certain time, after which they mixed it with the oily 
part, and took it when it was cool. This is the origin of the famous 
chocolate, which the cultivated nations of Europe have ufed in imita¬ 
tion of them, as well as the name and inftruments for making it; al¬ 
though the name is a little corrupted, and the drink altered according 
to the language and tafte of each nation. The Mexicans ufed to put 
in their chocolate, and other drinks which they made of the cacao, the 
^'Ulxochitl, or vaniglia, the flower of the Xocbinacaztli^/i), and the fruit 
of the Mecaxochitl^l), and fometimes alfo honey, as the Europeans put 
fugar, both to render it palatable and more wholefome. 

Of the feed of the chia they made a moft refrefliing drink, which 
is ftill very common in that kingdom ; and of this feed alfo, with maize, 
they made the chianzotzoolatelli, which was an exquifite drink much 
ufed by the ancients, particularly in time of war. The foldier, who- 
carried with him a little bag of flour of maize and chia, thought himfelf 
amply provided. When neceflary, he boiled the quantity he wilhed for, 
mixing a little honey of the maguei with it j and by means of this de¬ 
licious and nourilhing beverage (as Hernandez calls it), endured the 
ardour of the fun and the fatigues of war. 

The Mexicans did not eat fo much flelh as the Europeans; never- 
thelefs, upon occafion of any banquet, and daily at the tables of the 
lords, different kinds of animals were ferved up j fuch as deer, rabbets,^ 
Mexican boars, I’uze, T’echichif which they fattened as the Europeans 
do hogs, and other animals of the land, the water, and the air, but the 
moft common were turkeys and quails. 

The fruits moft ufed by them were the mamei, the tUlzapotl^ the 
eochitzapotl, the chietzapotly the ananas, the cliirionoja, the ahuacatl^ a 
anona, the pitahaja, the capolin, or Mexican cherry, and different 

{k) The tree of tht XochinacaztU has long, flrait, narrow leaves, of a dark green colour. 
Its flower confills of fix petals, which are purple within, green without, and plealingly odor¬ 
ous, From the refemblance of their figure to an t-ar,. they were called by this name among 
the Mexicans, and by the Spaniards orejucla^ or little ear* The fruit is angular, and of a 
bloody colour, and grows within a pod of fix inches in length, and about one inch thick. It 
is peculiar to hot countries. The flower was greatly valued, and never wanting in the markets. 

(1) The Mccaxochitln a fmall flexible plant, whofe leaves are large apd thick, and the fruit 
icferoblcilong pepper^ 
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fpecies of TunCf or Indian figs, which firuits well fupplied the want of BOOK vii. 
pears, apples, and peaches. 

Amongft all their plenty of foods the Mexicans were deftltute of 
milk, and fat, as they h.ad neither cows, Iheep, goats, nor hogs. 

With tefpecSt to eggs, we do not know that they eat any, except thofe 
of turkeys and iguanas, the fle/h of which they likewife did and firll 
eat. 

The ufual leafoning to their food, befides fait, was great pepper and 
tomate, which have become equally common among the Spaniards of 
that country. 

They drank allb fcveral forts of wine, or beverages fimilar to them, Sect.LXV. 
of the maguei, the palm, of the Hems of maize, and of the grain alfo, " 
of which lail, C3\\c^ cbicba, almofi: all the hifiorians of America make 
mention, as it is the kind moA generally uled in that new world. The 
moA common with the Mexicans, and allb the beA was that of the nm- 
guei,-called 0^// by them, and by the Spaniards pulque {m). The me¬ 
thod of making it is this. When the maguei, or Mexican aloe, arrives 
at a certain height and maturity, they cut the Aem, or rather the leaves 
while tender, of which the Aem is formed, fituated in the centre of > 
the plant, after which there remains a certain cavity. They Aiave the 
internal furface of the large leaves vyhich furround the cavity, and col¬ 
lect the fweet juice which diAils from them in fuch abundance, that 
one fingle plant generally yields, in the fpace of fix months, fix hun¬ 
dred, and in the whole time of its fruitfulnefs more than two thou- 
fand pounds of juice («). 

They gather the juice from the cavity with a long narrow gourd, 
which ferves inAead of a more artificial contrivance, and pour it injo 
a veAel until it fi^rments, which it ufually does in lefs than twenty- 


i^m) Pulque is not a Spanifli nor Mexican word, but is taivcn from the Arancan language 
which is fpoke in Chill, in which the Pulcu is the general name for the beverages thefc In¬ 
dians ufe to intoxicate themfelves ; it is difficult to fay how the term has paiTcd to Mexico. 

(n) Betancourt fays, that a maguei makes in (ix months twenty arrobas of pulque, which 
arc more than fix hundred Italian pounds. He might know this well, having been for many 
years a redtor among the Indians. Hernandez affirms, that from one finglc plant are extra» 51 ed 
ffifty anfore* The Caftilian anfora^ which is fmaller than the Roman, contains, according to 
the calculation of Mariana, five hundred and twelve ounces of wine, or Common water, ^sup- 
pofing that the pulque does not weigh more than water, fifty anforc will be more than two 
Xhoufand pounds. 
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BOOK VII. four hours. To aflift the fermentation, and make the beverage ftronger, 
infufe a certain herb which they name Ocpatli, or remedy of w nc. 
The colour of this wine is white, the tafte a little rough, and its 
Hrength fufficient to intoxicate, though not fo much as that of the 
grape. In other refpefls it is a wholfome liquor, and valuable on 
many accounts as it is an excellent diuretic, and a powerful remedy a- 
gainll the diarrhoea. The confumption made of this liquor is furprif- 
ing as it is ufcful, for the Spaniards become rich by it. The revenue 
produced by that alone which is confumed in the capital amounts an- 
nuaUy to three hundred thouland crowns; one Mexican rial only 
being paid for every twenty-five Callilian pounds. The quantity of 
pulque, which was confumed in the capital in 1774, was two millions 
two hundred and fourteen thouiand, two hundred ninety-four and half 
arrobas, or upwards of fixty-three millions eight hundred thouiand 
Roman pounds, exclufive of that which was fmuggled in there, and 
th.at which the privileged Indians fell in the great market-place. 

3 ^ ^ The Mexicans were lefs fingular in their drefs than in their food. 

Their ufual habit was quite fimple, confifting Iblely of the maxtlatl 
and tilmatti in the men, and of the cueitl^ and the buepUli, in the women. 
The maxtlatl was a large belt or girdle, the two ends of which hung 
down before and behind to cover the parts of (hame. The tilmafU 
was a fquare mantle, about four feet long; the two ends were tied up¬ 
on the breafi, or upon one (houlder, as appears in our figures. The 
cueitly or Mexican gown, was alfo a piece of Iquare cloth, in which 
the wonren wrapped thcmfelves from their waifts down to the midthe 
of the leg. The hueplli was a little under veft, or waiftcoat, without 
fleeves. 

The drefs of the poor people was made of the thread of the maguei, 
or mountain palm, or at beft the cloth of coarfe cotton j but thofe of 
better flation wore the finelk cotton, einbellifhed with various colours, 
and figures of animals, or flowers, or wove with feathers, or the fine 
hair of the rabbit, and adorned with various little figures of gold and 
loofe locks of cotton hanging about the girdle or maxtlatl. The men 
ufed to wear two or three mantles, and the women three or four vefts, 
and as many gowns, putting the longefl undermoil, fo as that a 
part of each of them might be feen. The lords vwre in winter waift- 
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coats of cotton, interwoven with fbft feathers, or the hair of the rah- BOOK vil. 
bit. Women of rank wore, befides the huepilli, an upper veil, fome- ‘— 
thing like the furplice or gown of our eccleiiailics, but larger and 
with longer fleeves (o). 

Their (hoes were nothing but foies of leather, or coarie cloth of the 
maguei, tied with firings, and only covered the under part of the foot. 

The kings and lords adorned the firings with rich ribbands of gold 
and jewels. 

All the Mexicans wore their hair long, and were diflionoured by Sect. 
being fhaved, or having it clipped, except the virgins confecrated to Oraamenu. 
the fervice of the temples. The women wore it loofe, the men tied 
in different forms, and adorned their heads with fine plumes, both 
when they danced and when they went to war. 

It would be difficult to find a nation which accompanied fb much 
fimplicity of drefs, with fo much vanity and luxury in other ornaments of 
their perfbns. Befides feathers and jewels, with which they ufol to 
adorn their cloaths, they wore ear-rings, pendants at the under-lip, 
and many Ukewife at their nofes, necklaces, bracelets for the hands and 
arms, and alfb certain rings like collars about their legs. The ear¬ 
rings and pendants of the poor were fhells, pieces of cryflal, amber, 
or fome other fhining little flone j but the rich wore pearls, emeralds, 
amethyfls, or other gems, fet in gold. 

Their houfhold furniture was by no means correfpondent to this paf- Sect. 
lion for perfonal finery. Their beds were nothing elfe than one 
or two coarfe mats of rufhes, to which the rich added fine palm mats, and 
and fheets of cotton ; and the lords, linen wove with feathers. The 
pillow of the poor was a flone or piece of woodthat of the rich, pro¬ 
bably of cotton. The common people did not cover themfelves in bed 
with any tiling elfe than the tilmatli, or mantle, but the higher ranks 
and nobles made ufe of counterpanes of cotton and feathers. At 
dinner, inftead of a table, they fpread a mat upon the ground j and 
they ufed napkins, plates, porringers, earthen pots, jugs, and other 
veflels of fine clay, but not, as we can difeover, either knives or forks. 

Their chairs were low feats of wood and rufhes, or palm, or a kind 

(v) We have fpoken clfcwhcrc of the habits of the and military perfons* 
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BOOK VII. of reed called kpalli fpj. No houfe wanted the metlatl, or comalli. 

I'hc metlatl was the ftone in which they ground their maize, and 
the cacao, as is reprefen ted in our figure of their mode of making 
bread. This inftrument is ftill extremely common in all New Spain, 
and over the greatcfl; part of America. The Europeans have alfo a- 
dopted it, and in Italy and elfewhere the chocolate-makers ufe it to 
grind the cacao. The comalli was, and ftill is, being as much ufed as , 
the metlatl; a round and rather hollow pan, which is about an inch, 
thick and about fifteen in diameter. 

The drinking veflels of the Mexicans were made of a fruit fimilar 
to gourds, which grow, in hot countries, on trees of a middling fize. 
Some of them are large and perfedly round, which they call Xicalli^q), 
and others fmaller and cylindrical, which they give the name of Teco~ 
math Both thefe fruits are folid and heavy; their rind is hard, woody, 
and of a dark green colour, and the feeds are like thofe of gourds. 
The xicalli is about eight inches in diameter j the tecomatl is not lo 
long, and about four fingers in thicknefs. Each fruit, when divided in 
the middle made two equal veffels; they cut out all the feed, and gave 
them a varnifti with a particular mineral earth, of a pleafing fmell, 
and of different colours, particularly a fine red. At prefent they are 
frequently gilt with filver and gold. 

The Mexicans made ufe of no candlefticks, nor wax, nor tallow 
candles, nor of oil to make light j for although they had many kinds, 
of oil, they never employed it otherwife than in medicine, in paint¬ 
ing, and in varnifhes; and although they extracted a great quantity of 
wax from the honey-combs, they either did not know, or were not at 
the pains to make lights with it. In maritime countries they made 
ufe of fhining beetles for that purpofe j but in general they employeid 
torches of ocotl, which, although they made a fine light, and yielded 

(p) The Spaniards corrupt the word into Equipalcs* 

(q) The Spaniards of Mexico called the Xicalli Xicara, The Spaniards of Europe adopt* 
ci this word to lignify the little cup for taking chocolate, and thence came the Italian Cbicchera^ 
Bomare makes mention of the tree Xicalli, under the name of Calcbaflicr d’ Amerique, and 
fays, that in New Spain, it is known under the names of Choynr, Cujete, and Hyguero\ 
but this is a miftake. The name Hihuero (not Hyguero) was that which the Indians of the 
Ifland of Hifpaniola gave to this tree; the Spanifli conquerors made ufe of it formerly, but no 
life was made of it afterwards in New Spain. None of the other trees were ever heard of 
by us in thole countries. 

an 
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an agreeable odour, fmoked and ibiled their habitations with foot. 
One of the European cuftoms which they chiefly prized upon the ar¬ 
rival of the Spaniards, was thait of candles ; but thofe people had cer¬ 
tainly little occaflon for candles, as they devoted all the hours of the 
night to repofe, after employing all thofe of the day in buflnefs and 
toil. The men laboured at their different profeflions, and the women 
baked, wove, embroidered, prepared vidtuals, and cleaned their houfes. 
’All daily made orifons to their gods, and burned copal in honour of 
them, and therefore no houfe, however poor the poflelTor, wanted idols 
<ir cenfers. 

The method which the Mexicans and other nations praftifed to kin¬ 
dle fire, was the fame which the ancient fheplierds of Europe em¬ 
ployed (r), by the fridtion of two pieces of wood. The Mexicans 
generally ufed the achiote, which is the roucou of the French. Botu- 
rini affirms, that they flruck fire alfo from flint. 

After a few hours of labour in the morning they took their break- 
fall, which was moll commonly atollif or gruel of maize, and their 
dinner after mid-day j but among all the hillorians of Mexico, we have 
found no mention of their fupper. They ate little, but they drank 
frequently, either of the wine of the maguei,. or maize, or of chia, ®r 
fome other drink of the cacao, and fometimes plain water. 

After dining, the lords ufed to compole themfelves to lleep with the 
fmoke of tobacco (j). This plant was greatly in ufe among the Mexi¬ 
cans. They make various plallers with it, and took it not only in 
fmoke at the mouth, but alfo in fnuff at the nofe. In order to fmoke 
it, they put the leaves with the gum of liquid amber, and other hot, 
warm, and odorous herbs, into a little pipe of wood, or reed, or fome 

(r) Calida morus^ laurus ; hedcra^ ^omnes ex qulhti ignlarln finnt* Exploratorum koc ufus in 
cajlris Pajlorunique reperit ; quonlam ad excutiendum ignem non femper lapidis ejl occajio, Territur 
ergo lignum Vgno^ ignemque concipit attritu^ exciplente materia aridi fomitis^ fnngi^ vcl foliarum fa- 
cilime concept urn. Plinius Hift. Nat. lib. xvi. c. 40. The fame thing^ is obferved in the fecoiKi 
book of the Qiieftioncs Naturales of Seneca^ and alfo in other ancient writers. 

(j) Tab.ico is a name taken from the Ha!tine language. The Mexicans had two fpecics of 
tobacco, very different in the fize of the plant and the leaves, in the figure of the flower and 
the colour of the feed. The fmallcft, which is the common one, was called by them P/VvV//, 
and the larged ^aujetU This lad becomes as high as a moderate tree. Its flower is not di¬ 
vided into five pans like that of the P/£ve//, but only cut into ffx or feren angles. Thefe 
plants vary much according to clime, not only in the quality of the tobacco,, but alfo in the 
fizc of the leaves and other circumdances, on which account feveral authors have multiplied 
the fpcclcs. 
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S !• c T. 
LXX. 
rianfs ufeJ 
inftcad of 
foap. 


other more valuable fubllance.. They received the fmoke by fucking 
the pipe and Quitting the noftrils with their fingers, fo that it might 
pafs by tlie breath more eafily towards the lungs. Who would have 
believed that the ule of tobacco, which neceflity made thofe phlegma¬ 
tic nations invent, would have become the vice or cuftom of aJmoft all 
the nations of the world j and that fo humble a plant, of which the 
Euiopeans wrote and fpokt fo unfavourably, would have made one of 
the greateft revenues of the kingdoms of Europe ? But what ought to 
excite ftill greater wonder, is, that although the ufe of Tobacco is now 
fo common among thofe natioiis who formerly defpiled it, it is now fo 
rare among its inventors, that there are extremely few of the Indians 
of New Spain who take it in fmoke, and none at all who ufe it in fnuff. 

As the Mexicans wanted candles to make light, they alfo were witli- 
out foap to wath with, although there were animals from which they 
might have obtained it (r) j but they fupplied that deficiency by a fruit 
and a root. The fruit was that of the copalxocotly a tree of mode¬ 
rate fize, which is found in Michuacan, Yucatan, Miztcca, and elfe- 
where («). The pulp, that is under the rind of the fruit, which 
is white, vifeous, and very bitter, makes water white, raifes a froth, 
and ferves like foap to wafli and clean linen. The root is that of the 
amoHi, a fmall plant, but very common in that country, for w'hich 
Saponarla Americana feems to be a more proper name, as it is not very 
dilfimilar to the Saponaria of the old continent; but the amolli is more 
ufed to wafli the body now, and more particularly the head, than for 
cloaths (x). 

We have now given all that we think worthy of credit and public 
relation concerning the political ceconomy of the Mexicans. Such 
Wiis their government, their laws, their cufloms, and their arts, when 
the Spaniards arrived in the country of Anahuac, the war and memor¬ 
able events of which make the fubje<fl of the follov/ing books. 


We have b tarJ that an eTccellent foap \s obtained frnm the or Zorrigllo* 

(«) Hcrnaiidc/, makes mention of it under tlic name of C pnlxncotl, but fays nothing of 
its detergent quality; Betancourt fpcaks of it under the name of the focip-trce^ by which it is 
known among the Spaniards; and Valmont deferibes it under the name of Sa*vonier^ and 
ponaria AmerUana. The root of this tree alfo is ufed inUcad of foap, but it is not fo good as 
the fruit. 

{.\ ) There is a fpccics of amolU^ the root of which dyes hair the colour of gold. Wc faw 
this fingular produced upon the hair of an old man, 
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T H E MEXICAN CENTURY. 


Years 

1, TOCHTLI. 
ll« Acatl. 

III. Tecpatl. 

IV. Cam. 

V. TochtK. 

VI. Acjitl. 

VII. Tecpatl. 

VIII. Cklli. 

IX. Tochtli. 

X. Acatl. 

XI. Tecpatl. 

XII. Calli. 

XIII. Tochtli. 

I. ACATL* 

IL Tecpatl* 

III. CallL 

IV. Tochtli. 

V. Acatl. 

VI. Tecpatl. 

vii. Csaii. 

VIII. Tochtli. 
IX^ Acatl. 

X. Tecpatl. 

XI. Calli. 

XII. Tochtli. 

XIII. Acatl. 


Years, 

I. TECPATL. 

II. Calli. 

III. Tochtlk 

IV. Acatl. 

V. Tecpatl. 

VI. CaUi. 

VII. Tochtli. 

VIII. Acatl. 

IX. TecpatU 

X. Calli. 

XI. Tochtli. 

XII. Acatl. 

XIIL Tecpatl. 

I. CALLI. 

II. Tochtli. 
ill. Acatl. 

IV. Tecpatl. 

V. Calli. 

VI. Tochtli. 

VII. Acad. 

VIII. Tecpatl. 

IX. Calli. 

X. Tochdi. 

XL Acatl. 

XII. Tecpatl. 

XIII. Callir 


The years wrote with large charaders are thole from whick the four 
finall periods of thirteen years, of which their century was cpmpofed, 
began. 
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APPENDIX 


MEXICAN YEARS 

From the Foundation to the Conqueft of Mexico, compared 

with Chriftian Years. 


Thofe printed with large Characters are the firfl of every Period. 
Thofe marked with an Afterifk are fecular Years. 


Mexican Years. 

Chridian Years. ' | 

‘ Mexican Years. 

Ch 

rillian Years. 

II. Calli 

- 

i 22 sfaj 

HI. Tecpatl 

- 


III. Tochtli 

- 

1326 

IV. Calli - 



IV. Acatl 

- . 

1327 

V. Tochtli - 

- 

*354 

V. Tecpatl 

- 

1328 

VI. Acatl 


*355 

VI. Calli 

- 

1329 

VII. Tecpatl 

- 

*356 

VII. Tochtli 

w 

1330 ' 

VIII. Calli 

- 

, *357 

VIII. Acatl - 

. 

* 33 » 

IX. Tochtli 


*358 

IX. Tecpatl 

- 

*332 

X. Acatl 

- 

*359 

X. Calli 

- 

*333 

XL Tecpatl 

- 

1360 

XL Tochtli 


*334 

XII. Calli - 


*361 

XII. Acatl - 


*335 

XIII. TochUi 

"m 

*362 

XIII. Tecpatl 

- 

*336 

1 . ACATL 

- 

*363 

I. CALLI - 


*337 

11 . Tecpatl 

r 

*364 

11 . Tochtli - 

• 

* 33 «r^; 

III. Calli - 

- 

*365 

III. Acatl - 

- 

*339 

IV. Tochtli 

- 

1366 

IV. Tecpatl 

- 

*340 

V. Acatl 

- 

*367. 

V. Calli 

- 

* 34 * 

VI. Tecpatl 

- 

*368 

VI. Tochtli - 


*342 

VII. Calli - 

- 

*369 

Vn. Acatl - 

- 

*343 

VIII. Tochtli 


*370 

VIII. Tecpatl 

- 

*344 

IX. Acatl 

- 

* 37 * 

IX. Calli - 

- 

*345 

X. Tecpatl 

- 

1372 

X. Tochtli - 


*347 

XL Calli - 

- 

*373 

XL Acatl - 

- 

*347 

XII. Tochtli 

- 

*374 

XII. Tecpatl 

- 

*348 

XIII. Acatl 

. - 

*375 

XIII. Calli - 


*349 

1. TECPATL 

- 

*376 

*1. TOCHTLI 


*350 

11. Calli 

• 

*377 

11. Acatl 

- 

* 35 * 

HI. Tochtli 

- 

*378 


(aj Foundation of Mexico. (If) Divilion of thofe of Tenochcho and Tlatelolco. 

(f) Acamapiizln, firft king of Mexico, (//) Quaquauhpitzahuac, firfl king of Tlatelolco, 

IV. Acatl 
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Mexican Years. 


IV. Acatl 

V* 

*379 

V. Tecpatl - 

• 

1380 

VI. Calli - 

• 

1381 

VII.; Tochtli 


1382 

VIII. Acatl 

• 

.* 3^3 

IX. Tecpatl 

- 

*384 

X. Calli 

- 

*385 

XJ. Tx)chtli 

• 

1386 

XII. Acatl - 

• 

*387 

XIII. Tecpatl 

- 

1388 

I. CALLI - 

- 

1389 fej 

II. Tochtli - 


1390 

III. Acatl - 

- 

* 39 * 

IV. Tecpatl - 

- 

1392 

V. Calli 

— 

*393 

VI. Tochtl - 


*394 

VII. Acatl - 

• 

*395 

VIII. Tecpatl 

- 

*396 

IX. Calli - 

- 

*397 

X. Tochtli - 

- 

*398 

XI. Acatl 

- 

^ 399 (fJ 

XI I. Tecpatl 

- 

1400 

XIII. Calli - 

- 

1401 

♦I. TOCHTLI 

- 

1402 

II. Acatl 

- 

*403 

III. Tecpatl 

• 

1404 

IV. Calli 

- 

*405 

V. Tochtli - 

- 

1406 fgj 

VI. Acatl - 

- 

*407 

VII. Tecpatl 

- 

1408 

VIII. Calli - 

- 

*409 

IX. Tochtli - 

- 

\4io (h) 

X. Acatl - 

- 

1411 

XI. Tecpatl 

- 

* 4*2 


Chriftian Years. 


XII. Calli - 

XIII. Tochtli 

I. ACATL - 

II. Tecpatl 

III. Call! - 

IV. Tochtli - 

V. Acatl 

VI. Tpcpatl 

VII. Calli 

VIII. Tochtli 

IX. Acatl 

X. Tecpatl 
XL Cam 

XII. Tochtli 

XIII. Acatl 

I. TECPATL 

II. Calli 

III. ’Tochtli 

IV. Acatl - 

V. Tecpatl - 

VI. Cam 

VII. TochtU 

VIII. Acatl 

IX. Tecpatl 

X. Calli 

XI. Tochtli 

XII. Acatl - 
XU I. Tecpatl 

I . CALLI ^ 

II. Tochtli - 

III. Acatl - 

IV. Tecpatl - 

V. Calli 

VI. Tochtli - 


- H13 

- 1414 

- 1415 

- 1416 

- H17 

- 1418 

- 1419 

- 1420 

- 1421 

- 1^22 fkj 

- 1423 fO 

- 1424 

- 

- 14.26 fnj 

- H27 

- 1428 

- 1425 

- H30 

- H 3 * 

- 1432 

- 1433 

- H 34 

- H 35 

- 1436 foj 

- H 37 

- 1438 

- H 39 

- 1440 

- 1441 fpj 

- 1442 . 

- 1443 

- 1444 
144 C 

- 1446 (?) 


(<r) Hultzilihuitl, fecond king of Mexico. (/) Tlacateotl, fccond king of Tlatclolco. 
(g) Ixtlilxochitl, king of Acolhuacan. (b) Chimalpopoca, third king of Mexico. 

(/) Tczozomoc, the tyrant. {kj Maxtlaton, the tyrant. 

(/) Itzcoatl, fourth king of Mexico. (w) Conqiiert of Azcapozalco. 

(n) Nczahualcojotl, king of Acolhuacan, and Totoquihuatzin king of Tacuba. 

(i?) Montezuma llhuicamina, fifth king of Mexico. {/>) Moquihuix, fourth king of 

Tlatclolco. (q) Inundation of Mexico. 

L 1 1 2 yil. Acatl 
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Mexican Tears. 

Ckriftian Yean* 

Vn. Acatl - 

.. 

H47 

VIII. Tecpatl 

- 

1448 

IX. Cam - 

- 

1449 

X. TochtU - 

- 

1450 

XL Acatl - 


1451 

XII. Tecpatl 

- 

1452 

XIII. Cam - 

- 

1453 

* 1 . TOCHTLI 

- 

*454 

11 . Acatl 

- 

*455 

111 . Tecpatl 

- 

1456 

IV. Cam - 

- 

*457 (0 

V. Tochtli - 

- 

*458 

VI. Acatl - 

- 

*459 

VII. Tecpatl 

- 

1460 

VIII. Calli - 

- 

1461 

IX. TochtU 

- 

1462 

X. Acatl 

- 

*463 

XL Tecpatl 


1464 (.f) 

XII. Calli ^ 

- 

J465 

XIII. Tochtli 

- 

1466 

I. ACATL - 

- 

1467 

11 . Tecpatl 

- 

1468 

III. Cam - 

- 

*469 (/) 

IV. Tochtli - 

- 

1470 (a) 

V. Acatl 

- 

*47* . 

VI. Tecpatl - 

- 

*472 

Vir. Calli - 

- 

*473 

VIII. Tochtli 

- 

*474 

IX. Acatl - 


*475 

X. Tecpatl 

- 

1476 

XL Calli - 

- 

*477 W 

XIL Tochtli 

- 

*478 

XIII. Acatl - 

- 

*479 

L TECPATL 

- 

148a 


(r) Famous war of Cucrlachtlan. 

(/) Chimalpopoca^ king of Tacubs 
Tizoc,, fcvcnth king of Mexico. 


N D t X. 


Mexican Yean. CbrilHan Yeari* 


II. Calli 

•A 

1481 

Ilf. Tochtli - 


1482(7) 

IV. Acatl - 

- 

*483 

V. Tecpatl - 

♦ 

*484 

VI. Calli - 

m 

*485 * 

VII. Tochtli 

•m 

i486 («) 

VIII. Acatl - 



IX. Tecpatl 

m 

1488 

X. Calli 

- 

1489 

XI. Tochtli 


* 49 ® 

XII. Acad - 

- 

* 49 * 

XIII. Tecpatl 

•at 

1492 

I. CALLI - 

• 

*493 

II. Tochtli - 

- 

*494 

HI. Acatl - 

- 

*495 

IV. Tecpatl - 

- 

*496 

V. Calli 

- 

*497 

VI. Tochtli - 

♦ 

1498 {B) 

VIL Acad - 

- 

>499 

VIII. Tecpatl 

- 

1500 

IX. Calli - 

- 

1501 

X. TochtU - 

- 

1502 (C) 

XI. Acatl - 

- 

* 5®3 

XII. Tecpatl 

- 

*504 

XIII. Calli - 


> 5®5 

L TOCHTLI 

- 

*506 

11 . Acatl 


*507 

111 . Tecpatl 

- 

*508 

IV. Calli - 

- 

1509 (D) 

V. Tochdi - 

0 

1510 

VI. Acatl - 


1511 

VIL Tecpatl 

- 

1512 

VIII. Calli - 

- 

* 5*3 

IX. Tochdi - 

- 

* 5*4 


(x) Axajacad, fixth king of Mexico* 

(«) Nezahualpilli, king of AcoUiuacan* 

(j>) Ahuitzotl, eighth king of Mexico*. 

{A) Totoquihuatzin, fecond king of Tacuba. 


(*) Dedication of the greater temple.. 

(^). New inundation of Mexico. (C) Montezuma Xocojotzin, 
\jDi) Memorable event of the princefs Papantzin* 

a 


ninth king of Mexico. 


X. Acatl 
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X. Acad - - 1515 I. ACATL - - 1519 (F) 

XI. Tecpad - - 1516(E) II. Tecpad - - 1520(G) 

XII. Calli - - 1517 III. Calli - - 15^1 (H) 

XIII. Toclidi - 1518 

The exadnefs of this Table will appear from our Second Dider* 
tation. 

(E) CacamatziBr Uog of Acolhuacan. {F) Emrv of the Spaniards into Mexico^ 

«G) Cuitlahuatzin, tenth king« and Quauhtfimgaziny eleyenth king of Mexico, death of 
Montezuma, and defeat of the Spanigixis, (fO T)if taUog of Mcaic^^ end fall of ' 

Ac enipirc. 


M E X I- 
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MEXICAN CALENDAR, 


From the Year I Tochtli, the firft of the Century. 


ATLACAHUALCO Firft Month. 


Modern Style. 


Mexican Days. 


Fcftivals. 


February 26 

27 

28 

March i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


I. CIPACTLI 

II. Ehecatl 

III. Calli 

IV. Cuetzpalin 

V. Coatl 

VI. Miquiztli 

VII. Mazatl 

VIII. TochtH 

IX. Atl . 

X. Itzcuintll 

XI. Ozoinatli 

XII. Malinalli 

XIII. Acatl 

I. OCELOTL 

II. Quauhtli 

III. Cozcaquauhtli 

IV. Olin 

V. Tecpatl 

VI. Quiahuitl 

VII. Xochitl 


The great fecular feftival. 

Feftival of TtlalocateuSlli, and 
the other gods of water, with 
the facrifice of infants, and 
the gladiatorian facrifice. 


Nodlurnal facrifice of fattened 
prifbners. 


TLACAXIPEHUALIZTLI Second Month. 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


VIII. Cipadlli 

IX. Ehecatl 

X. Calli 

XI. Cuetzpalin 

XII. Coatl 

XIII. Miquiztli 
I. MAZATL. 


The great feftival of Xipe, god 
of the goldfmiths, with fa- 
crifices of prifoners and mi¬ 
litary exercifes. 

Faft of the owners of prifoners 
for twenty days. 


The days marked in large characters are thofe which began the fmall 
periods of thirteen days. 

March 
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Modern Style. 

Mexican Days. 

March 2< 

II. TochtU 

26 

III. Atl 

27 

IV. Itzcuintli 

28 

V. Ozomitli 

29 

VI. Malinalli 

3 ° 

VII. Acatl 

3 * 

VIII. Ocelotl 

April 1 

IX. Quauhtli 

2 

X. Cozcaquauhtli 

3 

XI. Olin 

4 

XII. Tecpatl 

5 

XIII. Quiahuitl 

6, 

I. XOCHITL. - 


FeftiraU. 


Feftival of the god Chicoma- 
catl. 

Feftival of the god Tequiztli- 
matehuatl. 

Feftival of the god Chancotiy 
with novftnrnal facrifices. 


T O Z O Z T O N T 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

*3 

H 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


II. Cipadli 

III. Eh^catl 

IV. Cain 

V. Cuetzpalin 

VI. Coatl 

VII. Miquitzli 

VIII. Mazatl 

IX. Tochtli 

X. Atl 

XI. Itzcuintli 

XII. Ozomatli 

XIII. Malinalli 

I. ACATL 

II. Ocelotl 

III. Quauhtli 

IV. Cozcaquauhtli 

V. Olin 

VI. Tecpatl 

VII. Quiahuitl 

VIII. Xochitl. 


L I Third Month. 

Watch kept by the minifters of 
the temples every night of 
this month. 

The lecond feftival of the gods 
of water, with facrifices of 
children, and oblations of 
flowers. 


Feftival of the'goddefs Coatli- 
cue, with oblations of flow¬ 
ers, and a proceflion. 


HUE I- 
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HUEITOZOZTLI Fourth Month. 


Modern Style. 

. April 27 

28 

29 

30 

May I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


9 

10 

11 

12 

*3 

H 

*5 

16 


171 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 » 


Mexican Days. 

IX. cipaaii ^ 

X. Eh^catl 

XI. Calli 

XII. Cuetzpalin 

XIII. Coatl 

I. MIQUIZTLI 

II. Mazatl 

III. TochtU 

IV. Atl 

V. Itzcuintli 

VI. Ozomatli 

VII. Malinalli 

VIII. Acatl 

IX. Ocelotl 

X. Quauhtli 

XI. CozcaquauhtU 
Xn. Olin 

XIII. Tccpatl 

I. QUIAHUITL 

II. Xochitl 

T O X C A T 

III. CipadUi 

IV. Ehecatl 

V. Calli 

VI. Cuetzpalin 

VII. Coatl 

VIII. Miquiztli 

IX. Mazatl 

X. Tochtli 

XI. Atl. 

XII. Itzcuintli 

XIII. Ozomatli 

I. MALINALLI. 

II. Acatl 

III. Occlotl 

IV. Quauhtli 


F«rital*. 

Watch kept in the temples, aad 
a genera £aA. 

Feftival of Centeotl, with lacri- 
fices of human vi^ims an 4 
quails. 


Solemn convocation for the 
. grand feftival of the follow¬ 
ing- month. 


Faft in preparation of the fol¬ 
lowing feftival. 


L Fifth Month. 

The grand feftival of Tezcatlt- 
poca^ with a Iblemn peni¬ 
tential proceffion, the facri*- 
fice of a prifoner, and dif- 
miffion of all the marriage¬ 
able youth from the temple. 

The firft feftival of Huitzilo- 
pocbtli. Sacrifices of human 
victims and quails. Solemn 
incenfe-offering of Chapo- 
potli, or bitumen of Judea, 
Solemn dance of the king, 
the pricfts, and the people. 

June 
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Modern Style. 

Mexicail Daysi 

June 1 

V. Cozcaquauhtli 

2 

VI. Olin 

3 

VII. Tecpatl 

4 

VIIL Quiahuitl 

5 

IX. Xochitl 


Pdftivals# 


ETZALCUALIZTLI Sixth Month. 


The third feftival of the gods 
of water, with facrifices and 
a dance. 


Punifhments of priefts negli¬ 
gent in the ferrice of the 
temple. 


6 X. Cipaaii 

7 XI. Ehkatl 

8 XII. Calli 

9 XIII. Cuetzpalin 

10 I. COATL 

11 II. Miquiztli 

12 III. Mazatl 

13 IV. Tochtli 

14 V. Atl 

15 VI. Itzcuintli 

16 VII. Ozomatli 

17 VIII. Malinalli 

18 IX. Acatl 

19 X. Ocelotl 

20 XL, Quauhtli 

21 XII. Cozcaquauhtli 

22 XIII. Olin 

23 I. TECPATL 

24 II. Quiahuitl 

25 III. Xochitl 


TECUILHUITONTLt Seventh Month.; 

26 IV. Cipadtli j 

27 V. Eh^atl i 

28 VI. Calli 

29 VII. Cuetzpalin 

30 VIII. Coatl .. , , . , 

July I IX. Miquiztli Feftival of Huixtocihuatl, with 

2 X. Mazatl facrifices of prifoners, and a 

3 XL Tochtli dance of the priefts. 

4 XII. Atl 

5 XIIL Itzcuintli 


VoL. 1. 


M m m 
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Modern Style. 


Mexican Days. 


July 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


I. OZOMATLI 

II . Malinalli 

III. Acatl 

IV. Ocelotl 

V. Quauhtli 

VI. Cozcaquauhtli 

VII. Olin 

VIII. Tecpatl 

IX. Quiahuitl 

X. Xochitl 


Feftivah. 


HUEITECUILHUITL Eighth Month. 


16 

XI. Cipadlli 

*7 

XII. Ehecatl 

18 

XIII. Calli 

19 

I. CUETZPALIN 

20 

II. Coatl 

21 

III. Miquiztli 

22 

IV. Mazatl 

23 

V. Tochtli 

24 

VI. Atl 

25 

VII. Itzcuintli 

26 

VIII. Ozomatli 

27 

IX. Malinalli 

28 

X. Acatl 

29 

XI. Ocelotl 

30 

XII. Quauhtli 

31 

XIII. Cozcaquauhtli 

Auguft I 

I. OLIN 

2 

II. Tecpatl 

3 

III. Quiahuitl 

4I 

IV. Xochitl 

TLAXOCHIMA 

5 

V. Cipadtli 

6 

VI. Ehecatl 

7 

VII. Calli 

8 

VIII. Cuetzpalin 

9 

IX. Coatl 


The fecond fellival of Centeotl, 
with the facrifice of a female 
flave; illumination of the 
temple, dance, and alms¬ 
giving. 

Feftival of MaculhocbtU. 


) O Ninth Month. 
Feftival of MacuilcipaSlli. 


Augufl 
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Modern Style. 

Mexican Days. 

Auguft 10 

X. Miqaiztli 

11 

XI. Mazatl 

12 

XII. Tochtli 

13 

XIII. Atl 

14 

I. ITZeUINTLI 


II. Ozonratli 

16 

III. Malinalli 

17 

IV. Acatl 

18 

V. Ocelotl 

19 

VI. Quauhtli 

20 

VII. Cozcaquauhtli 

21 

VIII. Olin 

22 

IX. Tecpatl 

23 

X. Quiahuitl. 

24 

XI. Xochitl 

xocohuet: 

25 

XII. Cipadlli 

26 

XIII. Ehkatl 

27 

I. CALLI 

28 

II. Cuetzpalin 

29 

III. Coatl 

30 

IV. Miquiztli 

3 ^ 

V. Mazatl 

September i 

VI. Tochtli 

2 

VII. Atl 

3 

VIII. Itzcuintli 

4 

IX. Ozomatli 

5 

X. Malinalli 

6 

XI. Acatl 

7 

XII. Ocelotl 

8 

XIII. Quauhtli 

9 

I. COZCAQUAU- 


TLI 

10 

II. Olin 

1 1 

III. Tecpatl 

12 

IV. Quiahuitl 

13 

V. Xochitl 


Fefiivals. 

The fecond feftival of Huitzi- 
hpochtli,^ with facrifices of 
prifoners, oblations of flow¬ 
ers, general dance, and fo- 
leran banquet. 

Feftival of yacateuSlli, god of 
the merchants, with facri¬ 
fices and entertainments. 


Tenth Month. 

The feftival of XiuhteuSlti, 
god of fire, with a Iblemn 
dance, and facrifice of pri¬ 
foners. 


All feftivals ceafe during thofc 
five days. 


45* 
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N D I X. 


OCHPANIZTLI Eleventh Month. 


Modern Styles 

Mexican Day 

September 14 

. VI. Cipadlli 

*5 

VII. Ehecatl 

16 

VIIL Calli 

17 

IX. Cuetzpalin 

18 

X. Coatl 

19 

XI. Miquiztli 

20 

XII. Mazatl ' 

21 

XIII. Tochtli 

22 

I. ATL 

23 

II. Itzcuintli 

24 

III. Ozomatli 

25 

IV. Malinalli 

26 

V. Acatl 

27 

VI. Ocelotl 

28 

VII. Quauhtli 

29 

VIII. Cozcaquat 

30 

IX. Olin 

Otftobcr I 

|X. Tecpatl 

2 

XI. QuiahuitI 

3 

XII. Tochtli 

T 

E 0 T L E 

4 

XIII. Cipadlli 

5 

I. EHECATL. 

6 

11 . Calli 

7 

III. Cuetzpalin 

8 

IV. Coatl 

9 

V. Miquiztli 

10 

VI. Mazatl 

11 

VIT. Tochtli 

12 

VIU. Atl 

13! 

IX. Itzcuintli 

H 

X. Ozomatli 

15 

XI. Malinalli 

16 

XII. Acatl 

17 

XIII. Ocelotl 

18 , 

1 . QUAUHTLI 


Feftivals, 


Dance preparatory to the fol¬ 
lowing feftival. 


Feftival of Teteotnany mother 
of the gods, with the lacri- 
fice of a female flave. 


The third feaft of the goddefs 
Centeotl in the temple Xiuh- 
calco, with a proceffion and 
facrifices.^ 


Feftival of Chiucnahuitzcuintliy, 
Nahualpilliy lind Centeotl, gods 
of the lapidaries. 


8 


Odlober 
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Modern Style. 


Mexican Days. 


Odloher 


19 II. Cozcaquauhtli 

20 III. Olin 


21 

22 

23 


IV. Tecpatl 

V. Quiahuitl 

VI. Xochitl 


Fediralf. 


Watch kept for the following 
feftival. 

Feftival of the arrival of the gods, 
with a great fupper and &cri^ 
fices of prifbners. 


TEPEILHUITL Thirteenth Month. 


' 24 

1 VII. Cipaaii 

25 

VIII. Ehkatl 

26 

IX. Calli 

27 

X. Cuetzpalin 

28 

XI. Coatl 

29 

XII. Miquiztli 

30 

XIII. Mazatl 

31 

I. TOCHTLI. 

November i 

II. Atl 

2 

III. Itzcuintli 

3 

IV. OzomatU 

4 

V. Malinalli 

5 

VI. Acatl 

6 

VII. Ocelotl 

7 

VIII. Quauhtli 

8 

IX. Cozcaquauhtli 

9 

X. OUn 

10 

XI. Tecpatl 

11 

XII. Quiahuitl 

12 

XIII. Xochitl* 

Q^U E C H 0 L 1 

*3 

|I. CIPACTL 

14 

II. Ehecatl 

15 

TIL Calli 

16 

IV. Cuetzpalin 

17 

V. Coatl 

18 

VI. Miquiztli 

19 

VII. Mazatl 


Feftival of the gods of the moun- 
tains,with the facrifices offour 
female flaves and a prifoner. 

Feftival of the god ^ochinco, 
with the facrifice of a pri¬ 
foner. 

Feftival of NappateuSili, with 
the facrifice of a prifoner. 


Feftival of Ccntzontotochtin, god 
of wine, with the facrifice 
of thiee Haves of three difi'er- 
ent places. 


Fourteenth Month. 

The faft of four days, in prepa¬ 
ration for the following fef¬ 
tival. 

Feftival of Mlxcoatl, god of the 
cli.:ce } a general chace; pro- 
cefiion and facrifice of ani¬ 
mals. 


• Hexe ends the firft cycle of two hundred and fixtj’ days, or twenty periods of thirteen days. 

November 
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Modern Style, j 

1 Mexican Days. 

November 20 

VIII. Tochtli 

21 

IX. Atl. 

22 

X. Itzcuintli 

23 

XI. Ozomatli 

24 

XII. Malinalli 

25 

XIII. Acatl 

2 b 

I. OCELOTL 

27 

II. Quauhtli 

28 

III. Cozcaquauhtli 

29 

IV. Olin 

3 ° 

V. Tecpatl 

December i 

VI. Quiahuitl 

2 

VII. Xochitl 

PAN QJJ E T Z A L I 

3 

VIII. Cipadlli 

4 

IX. Ehkatl 

5 

X. Calli 

6 

XI. Cuetzpalin 

7 

XII. Coatl 

8 

XIII. Miquiztli 

9 

I. MAZATL 

10 

II. Tochtli 

11 

III. Atl 

12 

IV. Itzcuintli 

13 

V. Ozomatli 

14 

VI. Malinalli 

15 

VII. Acatl. 

16 

VIII. Ocelotl 

17 

IX. Quauhtli 

18 

X. Cozcaquauhtli 

19 

XI. Olin 

20 

XII. Tecpatl 

21 

XIII. Quiahuitl 

22 

I. XOCHITL 


FcHivals. 


Feflival of Tlanutziticatl, \\ith 
facrifices of pril'oncrs. 


' L I Fifteenth Month. 

The third and principal feftival 
of HukzHopochtli and his 
companions. Severe faft, fo- 
lenm procellion. Sacrifices of 
prifoners and quails, and the 
eating of the ftatue of pafte 
of that god. 


A T E- 
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ATEMOZTLI Sixteenth Month.. 


Modern Style. 

Mexican Days. 

December 23 

II. CipadUi 

24 

III. Ehkatl 

25 

IV. Calli 

26 

V. Cuetzpalin 

27 

VI. Coatl 

28 

VII. Miquiztli 

29 

VIII. Mazatl 

30 

IX. Tochtli 


X. Atl 

January i 

XI. Itzcuintli 

2 

XII. Ozomatli' 

3 

XIII. Malinalli 

4 

I. ACATL 

5 

II. Ocelotl 

6 

III. Quauhtli 

7 

IV. Cozcaquauhtli 

8 

V. Olin 

9 

VI. Tecpatl 

10 

VII. Quiahuitl 

11 

VIII. Xochitl 


FefliTalt* 


Faft of four days in preparation 
of the following feftival. 

The fourth feftival of the gods 
of water, with a proceflion 
and facrifices. 




12 

*3 

»4 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


IX. Cipadlli 

X. Ehecatl 

XI. Calli 

XII. Cuetzpalin 

XIII. Coatl 

I. MIQUIZTLI 

II. Mazatl 

III. Tochtli 

IV. Atl 

V. Itzcuintli 
VL Ozomatli 

VII. Malinalli 

VIII. Acatl. 


Seventeenth Month. 


Feftival of the goddefs llama- 
teuBH, with a dance and fa- 
facrifice of a female flave. 

Feftival of MicilajiteuSlU, god 
of hell, with the nodlurnal 
facrifice of a prifoner. 


The Iccond feftival of yaca- 
teuSlli, god of the merchants, 
with the facrifice of a prifoner. 

January 
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Modern Style. Mexican Days. _ 

January 25 IX. Ocelotl 
26 X. Quaiihtli 


27 XI. CozcaquauhtU 

28 XII. Olin 

29 XIII. Tecpatl 

30 I. QUIAHUITL. 

31 II. Xochitl 

I Z C A L L 

February 1 1 III. CipadlL 

2 IV. Ehecatl 

3 V. Calli 

4 VI. Cuetzpalln 

5 VII. Coatl 

6 VIII. Miquiztli 

7 IX. Mazatl 

8 X. Tochtli 

9 XI. Atl 

10 XII. Itzcuintli 

II XIII. Ozomatli 

12 I. MALINALLI 

13 II. Acatl 

14 III. Ocelotl 

15 IV. Quauhtli 

16 V. CozcaquauhtU 

17 VI. Olin 

18 VII. Tecpatl 

19 VIII. Quiahuitl 

20 IX. Xochitl. 


I Eighteenth Month. 


General chace for the facrifices 
of the next feftival. 


The fecond feftival of Xiuh~ 
teuSiliy god of fire, with fa¬ 
crifices of animals. 

Renewal of fire in the houfes. 


N E M O N T E M I, or ufelefs Days. 

21 X. Cipadli During thefe days there was no 

22 XI. Ehecatl feftival. 

23 XII. Calli 

24 XIII. Cuetpalin 

25 I. COATL 

The following year II. Acatl, begins with II. Miquiztliy and conti¬ 
nues in the fame order. 

E X P L A- 
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EXPLANATION of the Obfcure FIGURES. 

I. Of the fgures of the Mexican Century. 

I N the wheel of the Mexican century are four figures, thirteen times 
repeated, to fignify, as we have already mentioned, the four periods 
(by fome authors called indi£tions), of thirteen years, of which their 
century confifted. The four figures are, firft, the head of a rab¬ 
bet, expreflive of that quadruped; fecondly, a reed; thirdly, a knife 
or the point of a lance, reprefehting a flint ftone j fourthly, a part of a 
building, fignifying*a houfe. The years of the century are counted by 
beginning at the upper twift of the ferpent, and defcending towards the 
left. The I. figure, with a fmall point, denotes I. rabbet j the fecond, 
with two points, fignifies II. reed j the third, with three points, fignifies 
III. flint i the fourth, with four points, IV. houfe j the fifth, with five 
points, V. rabbet j and Co it continues until the twift upon the left, 
where the fecond period begins with the figure of the reed, and termi¬ 
nates in the lov/er twift } and then the third period commences. 

II. (f the figures of the year. 

The firft figure is that of water, fpread upon a building to denote 
the firft month, whofe name Acahualco, or Atlacahualco, fignifies, 
the ceafing of water; becaufe, in the month of March the winter rains 
ceafe in northern countries, where the Mexican or Toltecan calendar 
took its origin. They called it alfo ^ahuitlehua, which fignifies the 
budding of trees, which happens at this time in hot countries. The 
Tiafcalans called this month XilomanUhtli^ or the oblation of cars of 
maize j becaufe in it they offered to their gods thofe of the paft year, 
to obtain profperity to the feed, which about this time began to be 
fown in high grounds. 

The figure of the fecond month, appears at firft fight to be a pavi¬ 
lion, but we believe it is rather a human fkin ill defigned, to exprefs 
that which is meant by the name Tlacaxipehualitzli, which they gave 
to this month, or fkinning of men, on account of the barbarous rite 
VoL. I. N n n of 
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of fkinning human vidlims, at the feftival of the god of the goldfmiths. 
The Tlafcalans called this month Coailhuitl, or general feftival, and 
reprefented it by the figure of a lerpent wound- about a fan, and an 
Ajacaxtli, The fan and the Ajacaxtli denote the dances which were 
then made, and the coiled ferpent fignifies their generality. 

The figure of the third month is that of a bird upon a lancet. The 
lancet figpifies the fpilling of blood, which was made during the nights 
of this month ; but we do not know what bird it is, nor what it 
means. 

The fourth month is reprefented by the figure of a fmall building, 
t^pon which appear fome leaves of ruihes, fignifying the ceremony 
which they performed in this month of putting ruihes, fword-grafs, 
and other herbs, dipped in blood,, which they Ihed in honour of their 
gjods, over the doors of their houfes. 

The Tlafcalans reprefented the third month by a lancet, to fignify 
the fiime kind of penance; and the fourth month by a large lancet, to. 
denote that during it they did ftill greater penance. 

The figure of the fifth month is that of a human head, with a neck¬ 
lace under it, reprefenting thofe chaplets or wreaths of crilp maize 
which they wore about their necks, and with which they adorned allb 
the idol of Tezcatlipoca, from whence the month took the name of 
Toxcatly as we have laid above. 

The fixth month is reprefented by an earthen pot or jug, fignifying 
a certain gruel, which they took then called Etzalli^ from which the 
month took the name of Et%alqualiztli. 

The two figures of the feventh and eighth months, appear defigned. 
to fignify the dances which they made then, and becaufe the dances of 
the eighth month were the greateft, the figure alfo which reprefents it 
is greater. Near to thefe figures appear lancets, denoting the aufteri- 
rities pradlifed preparatory to thefe fellivals. The Tlafcalans repre¬ 
fented thofe two months by the heads of two lords, that of the month 
Tecuilhuitontli, or little feftival of the lords, appears a young man, 
and that of the month Hucitecuilhuitly . or grand feftival of the lords, 
leems an old man. 

The figures of the ninth and tenth months, are evidently exprefiive 
of . the mourning which they put on, and the lameniatiou which they , 
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made for their dead, which obtained the ninth month the name of 
Miccailhuitl, or feftival of the dead, and the tenth Hueimiccailbuitlt or 
great feftival of the dead j and becaufe the mourning of the tenth 
month was the greater, the figure of it alfo is larger. The Tlafcalans 
painted for each of thefe two months a flcull with two bones, but tho 
ikull of the tenth was the larger. 

The figure of the eleventh month is a broom, by which is fighified 
the ceremony of fweeping the pavement of the temples, which was ih 
this month performed by all j from whence the name Ocbpaniztli. The 
Tlafcalans painted a hand grafping a broom. 

The figure of the twelfth and thirteenth months is that of a purc^e 
plant, called by the Mexicans pacbtli, which in this feafon twines 
about oaka, and from them the twelfth month took its name; becauib 
in the next month this plant is grown up, the figure of it is larger, 
and the month takes the name of Huetpacbtli, Thefe names, although 
more uled by the Tlafcalans, were alfo employed by the Mexicans j 
we have, however, adopted the narnes ^eotleco and T peilbuitl in this 
hiftory, as being more commonly ufed by the Mexicans. 

The figure of the fourteenth month is very fimilar to that of the fo- 
cond; but we know nothing of its meaning. 

The Tlafcalans ufod to reprefent this month by the figure of that 
bird which fome have called Fiammingo, and the Mexic^s ^ecboHt^ 
which name the Mexicans gave alfo to the month j becaufe, at this r 
timCi thefe birds reforted to the Mexican lake. 

The figure of the fifteenth month is a piece of a Mexican ftandard-, 
fignifying'the one which was carried at the folernn proceflion of Huit- 
zilopochtli, made in this month. The mmt PanquetzaHtztli, by which 
it was called, fignifies no more, as we have already faid, than the mount-» 
ing the ftandard. 

The figure of the fixteenth is that of water upon a ftair, fignifying 
the defcent of water, exprefled by the name Atcmoztli, which was 
given to this month, either becaufe this is the feafon of rain in north¬ 
ern countries, or becaufe at this time they held the feftival of the gods 
of the mountains and water, to obtain the. neceflary fliowers. 

The figure of the feventeenth month, is two or three pieces of wood 
tied with a cord, and a hand, which, pulling the cord forcibly, binds 
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the wood, denoting the conftridion occafioned by the cold of this fca-. 
fon, which is the meaning of the name The Tlafcalans paint¬ 

ed two fticks cafed, and firmly fixed in a plank. 

The figure of the eighteenth month is the head of a quadruped up¬ 
on an altar, fignifying the facrifices of animals which were made dur¬ 
ing this month to the god of fire. The Tlafcalans reprefented it by 
the figure of a man holding up a child by the head j this makes an in¬ 
terpretation which fome authors give of the name Izcallit very proba¬ 
bly, as they fay that word means, rij'en from, the dead, or new crea^ 
tion. 

The figure of the moon, which is in the centre of the wheel, or 
circle of the year has been copied from a Mexican painting, from 
which it appears, that thofe ancient Indians knew well that the moon 
has her light from the fun. 

In Ibme wheels of the Mexican year which we have feen, after the 
figures of the eighteen months, there followed five large points or dots 
denoting the five days called Nemontemi. 

III. Of the figures of the month. 

Authors differ greatly in opinion concerning the fignification of Ci- 
fa£lli, the name of the firft day. According to Boturini, it fignifies a 
ferpent j with Torquemada, the fword-fifti; and with Betancourt, the 
tiburon. In the only wheel yet publiflied of the Mexican month, 
which is that by Valades, the figure reprefenting the firff day, is al- 
moft totally fimilar to that of a lizard, which appears in the fourth 
day. As we do not know the truth, we have put the head of a tibu¬ 
ron, according to Betancourt. 

The fecond day is called Ehhatl, or wind, and is reprefented by a 
human head blowing with the mouth. 

The third day is called Calli, or houfe, reprefented by a fmall building. 

The name of the fourth day is Cuetzpalin, or lizard, and the figure 
is that animal. 

The name of the fifth day is Coatl, or ferpent, and the figure is that 
animal. 

The 
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The name of the fixth month is Miquiztli, that is, death, repfefent- 
cd by a fkull. 

The feventh day is called Mazatl, or flag, reprefented by the head 
of that quadruped, as the eighth day is by that of the rabbet Tocbtlit 
and fo it is called. 

The name of the ninth day is At I, or water, and is reprefented by 
the figure of that element. 

The tenth day is named Itzcuintlit that is, a certain Mexican 
quadruped, fimilar to a little dog, and the figure of it is that little 
animal. ' 

The eleventh day was called Ozomatliy or ape, reprefented alfo by the 
figure of that animal. 

The twelfth day was called MalinalUt the name of a certain plant 
of which they made brooms, and. is reprefented by the figure of the 
fame plant. 

The thirteenth day is named Acatly or reed, and is reprefented by a 
reed. 

The fourteenth day is named Ocektl, tyger j and the fifteenth 
eagle, reprefented by the heads of thefe animals. 

The fixteenth day is Cozcaquauhtli, the name of a Mexican bird, de- 
fcribed in the firfl book of this hiflory, and reprefented by the figure 
of it, though it is very imperfed. 

The feventeenth day is Oltn tonatiub, or motion of the fun, repre- 
iented by the figure of the fame luminary. 

The eighteenth day is T'ecpatl, or flint, and the figure of it is the 
point of a lance, which ufed to be made of flint. 

The nineteenth day is Sluiabuitl^ rain, and is reprefented by a cloud 
raining. 

The twentieth day is Xocbitlj flower, and the figure that of a flower. 

In the centre of this wheel we have put the figure of the fifteenth 
month, in order to reduce it to a determined month. 

IV. tbe figures of cities. 

The firft figure is that of an opuntia, or nopal upon a ftone, the 
fymbol of the city of ^enochtitlan^ or Mexico. I’enochtitlan means 
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the place where the opuntia is in the ilone, alluding to what we have 
already faid refpefting the foundation of this great city. 

The fecond figure is that by which they exprefled a gem. The 
name Chaleo means in or upon the gem (y). 

The third figure is the hinder part of a man clofe to a rufh plant, 
and the fourth is the fame clofe to a flower, fignifying the cities of 
Tollantzinco and Xochitzincho, the names of which fignify, at the 
end of the place full of rufhes, and at the end of the flowers, or flow¬ 
ery field : and almoft all the names of places which have the termina¬ 
tion in tzinco, and which are numerous, have a fimilar fignification, 
and are reprefented by fimilar figures. 

The fifth figure is a little branch of the tree Huaxin upon a nofe, 
in order to reprefent the city of HuaxjacaCf a name compofed of Hu~ 
axtn and jacatl, and means upon the point or extremity of the little 
tree Huaxin j becaufe although jacatl^ fignifies properly the nofe, it 
alfo is ufed to fignify any other point. As T^epejacac, the name of 
two places means, upon the point of the mountain. 

In the fixth figure appears an earthen pot upon three Hones, as the 
Indians ufed to place it, and Hill do fo, in order to keep it over fire, 
and in the mouth of the pot is the figure of water, to reprelent the 
city of Atotonilco {z), which name fignifies, in hot water, or the place 
of the baths. 

The feventh figure is that of water, in which appears a man with 
his arms opened, in token of rejoicing, reprefenting the city of Ahui- 
lizapaHy called by the Spaniards Orizaba, the name of which means, 
in the water of pleafiire, or in the chearful river. 

The eighth figure is alfo that of water in a mouth, reprefenting the 
city of Atenco (rf). This name is compounded of Atl, water, of ’Tendi, 
lip, or metaphorically bank, fliore, edge, &c. &c. and the pre- 
polition, or article co, which means in, fo that Atenco means upon 


(yi) Acofta fays, that Chaleo means, in the mouths, but the Mexican name fignifying the 
mouth is Carnally and when they would fay, in the mouths, they exprefs it Ca?nac, 

(z) There were, and are many places, called Atenco, lut the moll confidcrable was that 
which appears clofe to Tezcuco, in our chart of the lakes of ^lexico. 

(^) On the .!fth day of February of the above mentioned year, the year according to the 
meridian of Alexandria, which was built three centuries after, properly began, Curt- 
lib, iv. c. 21. See La Landc Allronomie, n, 1597. 
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the bank, fhore, or edge of the water; and all the places which have 
fuch a name are fituated upon the bank of fome lake or river. 

The ninth figure is that of a Mexican mirror, to reprefent the city 
of Tehuillojocean, which term fignifies, place of the mirrors. 

The tenth figure is that of a hand in the aft of counting by the fin¬ 
gers, to reprefent the village of Nepohualco, which word fignifies, the 
place where they count, or the place of enumeration. 

The eleventh figure is that of an arm holding a fi(h, reprefenting the 
city of MkhmalojaTif which word fignifies, place where the fifh are 
taken, or place of filhing. 

The twelfth is a piece of an edifice, with the head of an eagle 
within it, to reprefent the city of §luauhtmcban^ which fignifies, houlie 
of eagles. 

The thirteenth figure is that of a mountain, fuch as they ufed to paint 
in their piftures, and a little above a fmall knife, to reprefent the city 
of TlacotepeCf which name fignifies, the cut mountain. 

The fourteenth figure is that of a flower, and beneath it five of thofe 
points by which they ufed to exprefs numbers from one to twenty. 
With fuch a figure they reprefented the place called MacuUxochitl, 
which fignifies, five flowers. This name is ftill ufed to fignify a day 
of the year; and it is probable, that the foundation of that place hav¬ 
ing been laid on fuch a day it obtained fuch a name. 

The fifteenth figure is the game of football, reprefenting the city of 
I’lachcOy called by the Spaniards I'afco, which name fignifies the place 
where they played at this game. Thofe two fmall round figures in 
the middle are two mill-ftones, pierced in the center, which were 
ufed in that game. There were at leaft two cities or villages of this 
name. 

The figure of .the fixteenth, reprefen ts the place of TCecotzaubtla^ 
fignifying the place abounding with ochre. 

V. Of tbe figures of tbe Mexican kings. 

Thefe figures are not portraits of the kings, but fymbols of their 
names. In all of them appears a head, crowned in the Mexican feyle, 
and each has its mark to Ihew the name of the king reprefented by it. 
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Acamapitzin, the name of the firft king of Mexico, fignifies, he 
who has reeds in his fift, which allb appears in the figure. 

Huitzilihvitly the name of the fecond king fignifies, feather of the 
little flower-fucking bird; and therefore the head of that little bird is 
reprefented, though imperfedlly, with a feather in its mouth. 

Cbimalpopocay name of the third king, means, fmoaking fliield, 
which is reprefented in his figure. 

Itzcoatly. name of the fourth king,‘means, ferpent of itzli, or armed 
with lancets, or razors of the ftone itzli, which is ireprefented by the 
fourth figure. 

Ilhuicaminay the furname of Montezuma I. the fifth king of Mexi¬ 
co, means, he who Ihoots into the llcy, and therefore an arrow is 
reprefented Ihot at that figure, by which the Mexicans ufed to flgnify 
the fley. 

Axajacatly the name of the fixth king, means alfo a marlh-fly, and 
fignifies the face or afpeft of water, and therefore a face is reprefented, 
above which is the figure of water. 

I’izocy the name of the feventh king, fignifies, pierced, and therefore 
he is reprefented by a perforated leg. 

Ahuitzotly the name of the eighth king, is alfo that of an amphi¬ 
bious quadruped, mentioned in our firft book, and is therefore repre¬ 
fented by the figure of that quadruped; and to Ihew that this animal 
lives in the water, the figure of that element appears on its back and 
tail. 

Moteuezomay the name of the ninth king, means, angry lord ; but 
we do not underftand the figure of it. 

The figures of the two laft kings Cultlahuatzin and ^auhtemotziny 
arc wanting ^ but we do not doubt but that that of ^auhtemctziriy fig- ■ 
nifies, a dropping eagle, as the name has that meaning. 

VI. Of the figure of the delugey and the confufion of tongues. 

The water fignifies the deluge j the hu^n head, and the bird in the 
water, fignify the drowning of men and animals. The (hip, with a 
man in it, denotes the vcflTel in which, according to their tradition, 
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one man, and one woman, were feved to preferve the human race. The 
figure in one corner is that of the mountain Colhuacan, near to which, 
according to their account, the man and the woman who were faved 
difembarked from the deluge. In all the Mexican paintings, in which 
mention is made of that mountain, it is reprelented by the fame figure. 
The bird upon the tree reprefents the pigeon, which, as they fay, com¬ 
municated Ipeech to men, as they were all born dumb after the deluge. 
Thofe rods which iflTue from the mouth of the pigeon towards men, 
are the lymbols of languages. Wherever the Mexican paintings al¬ 
lude either to languages or words, they employ thefe rods. The 
multitude of them in one figure, fignifies the multitude of thole which 
were thus communicated. Thofe fifteen men, who receive the lan¬ 
guages from the pigeon, reprefent fo many families feparated from the 
reft of mankind, from whom, as they account, defeended the nations 
of Anahuac. 


LETTER from Abbe Don Lorenzo Hervas, to the 
Author, upon the Mexican Calendar, 

Ab. HervaSf author of the 'work entitled^ Idea of the Univerfe, hav¬ 
ing read this -work in manufeript, and made fome curious and learned 
objervations on the Mexican Calendar ^ communicated them in the fol¬ 
lowing letterf which we truji will prove acceptable to our readers, 

*CROM the work of your Reverence I learn with infinite pain, how 
much the lofs of thofe documents which aflifted the celebrated 
Dr. Siguenza to form his Ciclography ; and the Cav. Boturini to pub- 
lilh his Idea of the General Hiftory of New Spain, is to be regretted; 
and at the fame time I am farther confirmed in my opinioih, that the 
ufe of the folar year was contemporary, or, perhaps, anterior to the 
Deluge, as I attempt to piove in the eleventh volume of my work, in 
which is inferted The Extatic Journey to the Planetary World, where¬ 
in I propofe fome reflexions on the Mexican Calendar, which I fliall 
here anticipate and fubmit to your cenfure. 
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The year and century have, from time immemorial, been regulated 
by the Mexicans with a degree of intelligence which does not at all 
correfpond with their arts and fcicnces. In them they were certainly 
extremely inferior to the Greeks or Romans j but the difcernment 
which appears in their Calendar, equals them to the moft cultivated 
nations. Hence we ought to imagine, that this Calendar has not been 
the difcovery of the Mexicans, but a communication from fome more 
enlightened people j and as the laft are not to be found in America, we 
muft feek for them elfcwhere, in Afia, or in Egypt. This fuppofition 
is confirmed by your affirmation ; that the Mexicans had their Calen¬ 
dar from the Toltecas (originating from Afia), whofe year, according 
to Botiirini, was exactly adjufied by the courfe of the fun, more than 
a hundred years before the Chrifiian era; and alfo from obferving that 
other nations, namely, the Chiapanefe, made ufe of the lame Calendar 
with the Mexicans, without any difference but that of their fymbols.. 

The Mexican year began upon the 26th of February, a day cele¬ 
brated in the era of Nabonafiar, which was fixed by the Egypti¬ 
ans 747 years before the Chriftian era; for the beginning of their 
month Totby correfponded with the meridian of the fame day. If 
thofe priefts fixed alfo upon this day as an epoch, becaufe it was cele¬ 
brated in Egypt («), we have there the Mexican Calendar agreeing with 
the Egyptian. But independent of this, it is certain, that the Mexi¬ 
can Calendar conformed greatly with the Egyptian. 

On this fubje£t Herodotus fays (^), that the year was firft regulated 
by the Egyptians, who gave to it twelve months, of thirty days, and 
added five days to every year, that the circle of the year might revolve 
regularly: that the principal gods of the Egyptians were twelve in 
number, and that each month was under the tutelage and protedlion of 
one of thefe gods. The Mexicans alfo added to every year, five days, 
which they called Nemontemi, or ufelefs; becaufe during thefe they 
did nothing. Plutarch fays (r), that on fuch days the Egyptians cele¬ 
brated the feflival of the birth of their gods.. 

{a) On the 26th day of February, of the above mentioned year, the year according to th« 
meridian of Alexandria, which was built three centuries after, properly began. Q. Cuit, lib*. 
IT. c. 21. See La Lande Adronomie, n. 1597* 

{h) Herod» lib. ii.^ cap. i. and 6.. (r) Plut. de Ilide & Ofiride. 
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It is certainly true, that the Mexicans divided their year into eigh¬ 
teen months, not into twelve like the Egyptians; but as they called 
the month miztli, or moon, as you have obferved, it leems undeniable, 
that their ancient month had been lunar, as well as that of the Egypti¬ 
ans and Chinefe, the Mexican month verifying that which the fcrip- 
tures tell, that the month is obliged for its name to the moon. The 
Mexicans, it is probable, received the lunar month from their an- 
ceftors, but for certain purpofes afterwards indituted another. You 
have affirmed in your hiftory, upon the faith of Boturini, that the 
Miztecas formed their year into thirteen months, which number was la- 
cred in the Calendar of the Mexicans, on account of their thirteen 
principal gods, in the fame manner as the Egyptians confecrated the 
number twelve, on account of their twelve greater gods. 

The fymbols and periods of years, months, and days in the Mexi¬ 
can Calendar, are truly admirable. With refpeft to the periods it ap¬ 
pears to me, that the period of five days might not improperly be 
termed their civil week, and that of thirteen their religious week. In 
the fame manner, the period of twenty days might be called their civil 
month j that of twenty-fix their religious month; and that of thirty^ 
their lunar and aftronomical month. In their century, it is probable^ 
that the period of four years was civil, and that of thirteen religious. 
From the multiplication of thefe two periods they had their century, 
and from the duplication of their century, their age of one hundred 
and four years. In all thofe periods an art is difeovered not lefs ad¬ 
mirable than that of our indidlions, cycles, &c. The period of civil 
weeks was contained exadlly in their civil and aftronomical month; 
the latter had fix, the former four, and the year contained feventy- 
three complete weeks; in which particular our method is excelled by 
the Mexican j for our weeks are not contained exadtly in the month, 
nor in the year. The period of religious weeks was contained twice 
in their religious month, and twenty-eight times in the year j but in 
the latter there remained a day over, aS there is in our weeks. From 
the periods of thirteen days, multiplied by the twenty characters of the 
month, the cycle of two hundred and fixty days was produced, of 
which you have made, mention; but as there remained a day over the 
twenty-eight religious weeks of the folar year, there arofe another cycle of 
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two hundred and fixty days, in fuch a manner, that the Mexicans could, 
from the firft day of every year, diAinguifli what year it was. The pe¬ 
riod of civil months, multiplied by the number of days, (that is eigh¬ 
teen by twenty), and the period of lunar months, multiplied by the 
number of days, (that is, twelve by thirty), give the fame produdl, 
or the liumber three hundred and lixty; a number certainly not lefs 
memorable, and in ufe among the Mexicans than among the moft an¬ 
cient nations; and a number, which from time immemorial, has 
ruled in geometry and aftronomy, and is of the utmoft particularity on 
account of its relation to the circle, which is divided into three hun¬ 
dred and lixty parts, or degrees. In no nation of the world do we meet 
with any thing limilar to this clear and diftindt method of Calendar. 
From the fmall period of four years, multiplied by the above men¬ 
tioned cycle of two hundred and lixty years, arofe another admirable 
cycle of one thoufand and forty years. The Mexicans combined the 
fmall period of four years with the period above named week of thir¬ 
teen years; thence refulted their noted cycle or century of fifty-two 
years; and thus with the four figures, indicating the period of four 
years, they had, as we have from the dominical letters, a period, which, 
to fay the truth, exceeded ours j as it is of twenty-eight years, and the 
Mexican of fifty-two; this was perpetual, and ours in Gregorian years 
is not fo. So much variety and fimplicity of periods of weeks, months, 
years, and cycles, cannot be unadmired; and the more fo, as there is im¬ 
mediately difcovered that particular relation which thefe periods have to 
many dilFerent ends, which Boturini points out by faying: “ TheMexi- 
“ can Calendar was of four fpecies ; that is, natural, for agriculture i 
“ chronological, for hiftory; ritual, for fellivals; and aftronomical, 
“ for the courfe of the ftars; and the year was lunifolar.” This year,, 
if we do not put it at the end of three Mexican ages, after feveral cal¬ 
culations I am not able to find it. 

Boturini determines by the Mexican paintings the year of the con- 
fufion of tongues, and the years of the creation of the world; which 
determination appears not to be difficult, becaufe as the ecliples are 
noted in the Mexican paintings, there is not a doubt but the true epoch 

(//) A luna fignum did fefti • *., Mcnfis fccimdura nomcn cjiis eft. Eccl. xlln. 
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of chronology may be obtained from tbem^ as P. Souoiet' obtunst 
the Chinefe from the folar eclipfe which he fixed in the year 2 i 5^5, be¬ 
fore the Chrifiian era. An eclipfe well circumftantiated, as P. Briga 
Romagnoli proves at length, may aflift us to fix the epoch of 
chronology in the fpace of twenty thoufand years, and although in the 
Mexican paintings, all the circumftances of eclipfes are not defcribed, 
yet the defedt of them is remedied by many eclipfes which are marked: 
there. The Mexican lords therefore, who flill preferve great number 
of paintings, might by ftudy of them adduce many lights to chro¬ 
nology. 

Refpedting the lymbols of the Mexican months and year, th^ dis¬ 
cover ideas entirely conformable with thofe of the ancient Egyptians- 
The latter diilinguifhed, as appears from their monuments, each month, 
or part of the zodiac, where the fun flood, with charadleriflical figures 
of that which happened in every feafon of the year. Therefore we 
fee the figns of Aries, Taurus, and the two young Goats (which now¬ 
are Gemini), ufed to mark the months of the birth of thofe animals j 
the figns of Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, with the ear of com, for thofe 
months, in which the fun goes backward like a crab; in which there 
is greater heat, and in which the harvefls are reaped. The fign of 
the Scorpion (which in the Egyptian fphere occupied the fpace 
which at prefent is occujMcd by the fign of Libra), and that of Sagitta¬ 
rius, in the months of virulent, or contagious diflempers, and the 
chace ; and laflly, the figns of Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pifeis, in 
thofe months in which the fun begins to afeend towards others j in 
which it rains much, and in which there is abundant fifhing. Thefe 
ideas at leafl are fimilar to thofe which the Mexicans affociated with their 
clime. They called their firfl month Acahualco, that is, the ceffation 
of the waters, which began on the 26th of February, and they lym- 
bolize this month by a houfe, with the figure of water above it j they 
gave alfo to the fame month the name of ^ahuitkhua, that is, the 
moving or budding of trees. The Mexicans afterwards diflinguiflied 
their firfl month by two names, of which the firfl Acahualco, or the 
ceffation of the waters, did not correfpond with their climate where the 

(/) Scicntia Eclipllum ex Europa in Sinas, Pars iiu c. 2. fcA. 20. 
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fains came in Odlober: but it agrees with the fields of Sennaar, and 
the northern climes of America', from whence their ancefiors came ; 
and from that the origin of this name appears evidently to be very an¬ 
cient. The fecond name, that is, Qualiuitlehua, or budding of the 
trees, agrees much with the word Kimath^ ufed by Job to fignify the 
Pleiades (f)t which, in his time announced the fpring, when tJie 
trees begin to move. The fymbol of the fecond Mexican month was 
a pavilion, which indicated the great heat prevalent in Mexico in April, 
before the rains of May come on. The fymbol of the third month 
was a bird which appeared at that time. The twelfth and thirteenth 
month had for their lymbol the plant paSili, which Iprings up and ma¬ 
tures in thefe months. The fymbol of the fourteenth month was ex- 
prelfed by a cord, and a hand which pulled it, expreflive of the bind¬ 
ing power of the cold in that month, which is January; and to this 
lame circumftance the name Tititl, which they gave it alludes. The 
conftellation Kejil^ of which Job fpeaks to fignify winter, fignifies in 
the Arabic foot (which is Kefal) to be cold and ajleepy and in the text 
of Job it is read, “ Couldft thou break the cords or ties of Kefil ?” 

Leaving a-part the evident conformity which the fymbols and ex- 
preffions of fpring and winter have with thofe of Job, who, in my 
opinion^ flourilhed a Ihort time after the Deluge (as I fay in my ele¬ 
venth volume), it ought to be noted, that thefe fymbols, which are 
ejccellent for preferving the year invariable, demonftrate the ufe of 
the intercalary days of the Mexicans; otherwife it would happen that 
in two centuries, the fymbol of the month of cold would fall in the 
month of heat. Thus it is found, from the Mexican paintings, that 
in them the conqueft of Mexico was marked in the ninth month called 
*tlaxocbimaco ; from thence it ought to be concluded, that the interca¬ 
lary days were in ufe. The fame dedudion might be made from fee¬ 
ing that the Mexicans, at the entry of the Spaniards, preferved that 
order of months, which, according to the fignification of their names, 
agreed with the feafons of the year, and the produdlions of the earth. 
Farther, to afcertain how the Mexicans regulated their leap years, and 
if their year was juft, an exadt examination and comparifon ought to 

(/) ix. V, 9. and chap, ixxviii. v, 31. 
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be made of fome event known to us, which has been marked by them. 
You have, for example, fixed the death of Montezuma on the 29th 
of June, 1520 : if in the Mexican paintings this is found in the fe- 
venth day, Cuetzpaliriy of the feventh month, we muft infer their year 
to be juft, and that the leap years were interpofed every four years; if 
it correfponds to the fourth day CifaSilu it would be a fign that their 
year was juft, and that the leap years were added after the centuiy; if 
it Ihould correfpond with the feventh, Ozomatlif then it muft be con¬ 
cluded that their leap years were put after the century, and their year 
was as eroneous as ours was at that time. The propofed example is 
grounded upon the Calendar, at the end of your fecond volume; this 
1 did for the fake of perfpicuity: but to make an exadt calculation, it 
would be neceflary to fee that your Calendar correfponds with the firft 
year of the Mexican century, and that the year 1520, was the four¬ 
teenth year of the century; whence the name of days would have 
taken a very different order from that which is propofed foe more 
clearnefs. 

LaftJy,. the fymbol which you have put for the Mexican century,, 
convinces me, that it is the fame which the ancient Egyptians and Chah 
deans had. In the Mexican fymbol, we fee the fun as it were eclipfed 
by the moon, and furrounded with a ferpent, which makes four twifts,, 
and embraces the four periods of thirteen years.. This very idea of the 
ferpent with the fun has, from time immemorial in the world, figni- 
fied the periodical or annual courfe of the fun. We know that in. 
aftronomy, the points where eclipfes happen have, from time imme¬ 
morial been called, (as P^Briga Romagnoli has noted), the head 
and tail of a dragon. The Chinefe, fromfalfe ideas, though conform¬ 
able to this immemorial allufion, believe that at eclipfes a dragon is 
in the adt of devouring the fun. The Egyptians more particularly 
agree with the Mexicans; for to fymbolize the fun they employed a 
circle, with one or two ferpents j, but ftill more the ancient Perfians,. 
among whom their Mitras (which was certainly the fun), was fymbo- 
lized by a funY^^^ and a ferpent j and from P. Montfaucon ftj^ we are 

(") Vol. cited, p. 4. Inv. Hi. c. 2. 

(h) See Banier Myihylogie, vol. ii. book iv. cap. ir. vol, ili.. book vii. c.xiu Pluche, 
Hillory of the Heavens, vol.i. c.ii. fc6t. i. Goguct, Origin of Sciences, &c. vol. i. DiiTert.a*. 

(J) Tom. i. p. 378** 
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given, in his Antiquities, a monument of a ferpent which furround- 
ing the figns of the Zodiac, cuts them, by rolling itfelf in various 
modes about them. In addition to thefe inconteftible examples, the 
following reflexion is moft convincing. There is not a doubt that the 
lymbol of the ferpent is a thing totally arbitrary to fignify the fun, 
with which it has no phyfical relation j wherefore then I aflc, have fo 
many nations difperfed over the. globe, and of which fome have had 
no reciprocal intercourfe, unlefs in the firft ages after the deluge, 
agreed in ufing one fame fymbol fo arbitrary, and chofe to exprefs by 
it the fame objedt ? When we And the word facco in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Teutonic, Latin languages, &c. it obliges us to believe that it 
belongs to 'the primitive language of men after the deluge, and when 
we fee one fame arbitrary lymbol, fignifying the fun and his courfe, 
ufed by the Mexicdhs, the Chinefe, the ancient Egyptians, and Per- 
fians, does it not prompt us to believe the real origin of it was in thi 
time of Noah, or .the firft men after the deluge ? this fair conclufiori 
is ftrongly confirmed by the Chiapanefe Calendar (which is totally 
Mexican), in which the Chiapanefe, according to Monfig. Nugnez de 
la Vega, bilhop of Chiapa, in his Preface to his Synodal Conftitutions, 
put for the firft fymbol or name of the firft year of the century a Vo- 
tan, nephew of him who built a wall up tOvheaveit, and gave to men 
the languages which they now fpeak. Here is a fadl connedted with 
the Mexican Calendar, relative to the building of the tower of Babel 
and the confufion of tongues. Many fimilar reflexions are fuggcftcd 
by the obfervations and remarks which occur In your hiftory, &c. 
Cefena, July 31, 1780. So far the letter of Sig. Ab. Hervas. What¬ 
ever may have been the truth refpedting the ufe of the folar year among 
thefe firft men, in which difpute I do not mean to engage, I cannot be 
perfuaded that the Mexicans, or the Toltecas, have been indebted to 
any nation of the old continent for their Calendar, and their method 
of computing time. From whom did the Toltecas learn their age of 
one hundred and four years, their century of fifty-two, their year of 
eighteen months, their months of twenty days, their periods of thir¬ 
teen years and thirteen days, their cycle of two hundred and fixty days, 
and in particular their thirteen intercalary days, at the end of the cen¬ 
tury, to adjuft the year with the courfe of the fun ? The Egyptians 
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\Vcrc the greateft aftronomers of thofe remote times, but they adopted 
no intercalary fpace to adjuft the year with the annual retardation of 
the folar courfe. If the Toltecas of themfelves difcovered that re¬ 
tardation, it is not to be wondered at if they difcovered other things 
which did not require fuch minute and prolix agronomical obferva- 
tions. Botutini, of whole teftimony Ab. Hervas avails hinofelf, fays 
exprefly upon the faith of the annals of the Toltecas, which he 
faw, that the ancient aftronomers of that nation having obferved in 
their native country Huehuetlapallan, (a northern country of America), 
the excels of about fix hours of the folar, over the civil year which 
was obferved among them, corredted it by the ufe of intercalary days, 
more than one hundred years before the Chriftan era. With refpeft to 
the conformity between the Mexicans and Egyptians, we lhall treat of 
it in our Dillertations. 

Anmadverjions of the Author on the Work entitled^ Lettere Ame- 
RiCANE, or American Letters. 

Some of the obfervations made by Ab. Hervas have allb been made 
by the learned author of the American Letters^ a work full of erudi- 
tion, recently publilhed in the Literary Magazine of Florence, and come 
to us at the time the laft Iheets of this volume were printing. The 
author, in oppofing the abfurd opinions of M. de Paw, from a juft 
though imperfedt idea of the culture of the Mexicans, difcourfes in ge¬ 
neral very intelligently of their cuftoms, their arts, and, above all, 
their aftronomical knowledge, explains their calendar and their cycles, 
and in thefe points compares them with the ancient Egyptians, as was , 
done in the laft century by the learned Mexican, Siguenza, to prove 
their conformity and the antiquity of the population of America. .In 
the perufal of thefe letters, I have had the pleafure of feeing feme of 
my own fentiments fupported and explained; although the auilior has 
committed many miftakes, and fliewn more acrimony again ft the Spa- 
nifli nation than is confident with candour and impartiality. The 
alteration of the Mexican names in his work, is a trefpfs upon 
all the rules of literary propriety and. accuracy with refpedt to ety¬ 
mology. 

VoL. I. P p p • In 
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In the ninth letter of the fecond part, where he fpeaks of the Mexi¬ 
can year, he cites Gemelli, and accufes him, though felfely, of an 
ciTOr. Gemelli iays, that the Mexican year at the commencement of 
their century, began upon the loth of April j but that every four years 
it anticipated one day on account of our biflextile; fo that at the end 
of four years it began upon the 9th of that month j at the end of 
eight years it began upon the 8th, and fo it went on anticipating every 
four years, one day, unto the end of the Mexican century, where by 
the interpofition of the thirteen intercalary days, omitted in the pro- 
grefs of the century, the year returned to begin upon the loth of April, 
This, adds the author of the Letters, is . a con tradition of fadl, as the 
year at the end of the four years ihould have begun upon the 11 th> and 
not the ninth, and thus every four years it ought to have increafed a 
day ; and in fuch cafe, the correction of thirteen days after the end of 
fifty-two years became fuperfluous, or without the retroceffion of a day 
every four years, the difference of the folar year, at the end of the 
cycle flmuld have been double, that is twenty-fix days. 

We wonder much that an author, who appears to be a good calcu¬ 
lator, fhould err in a calculation fp fimpleand clear. The year 1506, 
was a.fecular year among the Mexicans. Let us fuppofe for the fake 
of perfpicuity, that their year began as ours on the firft day of Janu¬ 
ary. This firft year of the Mexican century, compofed like ours of 
365 days, ended as ours on the 31ft of December, and in like man¬ 
ner die fecond year correfponding to 1507; but in 1508, the Mexican 
year ought to finifh a day before ours } bccaufe ours being biffextile, 
or leap year, had 366 days, whereas the Mexican had only 365 > 
therefore the fourth year of the Mexican century correfponding to 1509, 
ought to commence a day before ours, that is on the 31ft of December 
1508. In the fame manner, the eighth year, correfponding to 1513, 
ought to commence on the 30th of December, 1512, for the fame 
reafon of that year having been biffextile. The twelfth year, corref¬ 
ponding to 1517, ought to begin on the 29th of December 1516, and 
fo forth, unto the year 1557, the laft of the Mexican century, in 
which the Mexican year ought to anticipate ours as many days as there 
were biffextile years. Thus in the 52 years of the Mexican century. 
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POSTERITY OF KING MOTEZUMA. 

MOTEZUMA iX. king of Mexico,' married wrth iSiabuaxocbitl 

his niece. 


Don Pedro Jobnalicabnatzin Motezuma, married Donna Caterinar 

^auxochitl hit niece. 

D. Diego Luis Ibiutemotzin Motezuma, married in Spain Donna 

Francifea de Cueva. 


D. Pedro Tefifon Motezuma de Cueva I. Count of Motezuma, and 
Tula, and vifeount Iluca, married Donna Jeroma Porras. 


D. Diego Luis Motezuma and 
Porras II. Count of Mote¬ 
zuma, 6cc. married Donna Luifa 
Jofre Loaiki and Carilla, daugh¬ 
ter of the count of Arco. 

Donna Maria Jeroma Motezuma 
Jofre de Loaifii III. coun- 
tefs of Motezuma, &c. mar¬ 
ried to D. Jofeph Sarmiento 
de Valladares, who was viceroy 
of Mexico, and I. duke of A- 
trifeo. 


Donna Faufta 
Dominica Sar¬ 
miento, Mo¬ 
tezuma IV. 
cou.ntefs of 
Motezuma, 
died a child-in 
Mexico in 
1697. 


Donna Melchi- 
orra Sarmiento' 
Motezuma, V. 
countefs of Mo¬ 
tezuma, died, 
without ilTue, in 
1717, by which 
the eftates of 
Motezuma re¬ 
verted to Donna 
Terefa Nieto de 
Sy 1 va, dau gh ter of 
the I. marquis of 
Tenebron. 


Donna Terela Francilca Motezu-* 
ma and Porras, married to D.Die¬ 
go Cifneros de Guzman. 

I 

Donna Jeronla de Cifneros Mo¬ 
tezuma, married to D. Felix 
Nieto de Silva, I. marquis of 
Tenebron. 

Donna Terefa Nieto.de Sylva and 
Motezuma, II. marchionefs of 
Tenebron, and VI. countefs of 
Motezuma, married to D. Gaf- 
par d’Oea Sarmiento and Zuniga. 

D. Jerom d’Oea Motezuma, &c. 
III. marquis of Tenebron, and 
VII. count of Motezuma, mar¬ 
ried Donna Maria Jofepha de 
Mendoza. 

D. Jerom d’Oea Motezuma and 
Mendoza, VIII. count of Mo¬ 
tezuma, IV. marquis of Tene¬ 
bron, and grandee of Spain, now. 
living. 


There are other branches of this moft noble liive in Spain as well 
as Mexico. 
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DESCENDANTS OF FERDINAND CORTES. 

Fernando Cortez, conqueror, governor, and ca^tjun-general of 
Mexico, I. marquis of the valley of Oaxaca, had, in fecond 
marriage, Donna Jeroma Ramirez d’ Arrellano and Zuniga, daughter of 
D. Carlos Ramirez d’ Arrellano, II. count of Aguilar, and Donna 
Jeroma de Zuniga, daughter of the count of Benares, eldeft Ion of D. 
Alvaro dp Zuniga, I. duke of Bejar. Their fon was 

I. 

D. Martinez Cortez Ramirez d’Arrellano, II. marquis of the Val¬ 
ley, married his niece, Donna Anna Ramirez d’ Arrellano. Their 
ilTue were 

II . 

D. Fernando Cortez Ramirez d’Arellano, III. marquis of the 
Valley, married Donna Mencia Fernandez de Cabrera and Mendoza, 
daughter of D. Pedro Fernandez Cabrera and Bobadilla. II. count of 
Chinchon, and Donna Maria de Mendoza and Cerda, filler of the prince 
of Melito. D. Ferdinand had but one fon, who died in childhood; 
and was fucceeded by his brother. 

2. D. Pedro Cortez Ramirez d’Arrellano, IV. marquis of the Valley, 
married Donna Anna Pacheco de la Cerda, filler of the II. count of 
Montalban. Died without ilTue, and was therefore fucceeded by his 
filler, 

3. Donna Jeroma Cortez Ramirez d’Arrellano, V. marchionels of 
the Valley, married to D. Pedro Carillo de Mendoza, IX. count of 
Priego, aliillant, and captain-general of Seville, and great major domo 
to queen Margaret of Aullria. Their daughter was 

III. 

Donna Stephania Carillo de Mendoza and Cortez. VI. marchionels 
of the Valley, was the wife of D. Diego of Arragon. IV. duke of 
Terranova, prince of Cartel Vetrano, and of S. R. J/marquis of 
Avola and Favora, conrtable and admiral of Sicily, commander of 
Vallafranca, viceroy of Sardinia, knight of the illurtrious order of To- • 
fon d’Oro. Their only daughter was 

IV. Donna 
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IV. 

Donna Juana d’Arragon Carilla dc Mendoza and Cortez, V. Du- 
chefs of Terranovjf, and VII. marchionefs of the Valle)r, great chafli- 
bermaid to queen Luifa of Orleans, and afterwards to queen Ma¬ 
riana of Auftria, married to D. Hcdtor Pignatelli, V. duke of 
Montelione, prince of Noja, marquis of Cerchiara, count of Borello, 
Catalonia, and Santangelb, viceroy of Catalonia, grandee of Sp^n,. 

&c. Their only fon vvasr 

V. 

D. Andrea Fabrizio Pignatelli d’Arragon Carillo-de Mendoza and 
Cortez IV. duke of Montelione. VI. duke of Terranova. VIII. mar¬ 
quis of the Valley, grandee of Spain, great chamberlain of the 
kingdom of Naples, knight of the order of Tofon d’Oro, married 
Donna Terefa Pimentel and Benavides, daughter of Di Antonio Al- 
fbnfo de Qmnones, XI. count of Benavente, of Luna, and Ma¬ 
jorca, grandee of Spain, See. and Donna Elifabetta Francifea de Bena¬ 
vides,. III. marchionefs of JavalquintOj and Villareal.- Their daugh-^ 
ter was 

VI.. 

Donna J‘ Pignatelli d’Arragon Pimentel, Carillo de Men¬ 

doza and Cortez, VII. duchefs of Montelione,. VII. duchefs of Terra- 
nova, IX. marchionefs of the Valley, grandee of Spain, &c. wife of 
D. Nicolas Pignatellii of the princes of Noja and Cerchiara, prince 
of S. R. I. knight of Tofon d’Oro, &c.. viceroy of Sardinia and Si-- 
cily, &c. Their fon was 

VII. 

D‘. Diego Pignatelli d’Arragon, &c. VIII, duke of Montelione, 

VIII. duke of Terranova, X. marquis of the Valley,, great admiral’ 
and conftable of Sicily, knight of Tofon d’Oro,.grandee of Spain, and 
prince of S. R. I. &c. married Donna Margarita Pignatelli,. of the- 
Dukes of Bellofguardo. Their fon was 

vm. 

D. Fabrizio Pignatelli d’Arragon, &c, IX. duke of Montelione,. 

IX. duke of Terranova, XI. marquis of the Valley, grandee of Spain,, 
prince of S. R. I. See. married Donna CoRanza Medici, of the princes 
of Otajano. Tjieif fon was 

IX. D. Hec- 
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lx. 

D. Hedlor Pignatelli d’Arragon, &c. X. duke of Montclione, X. 
duke of Terranova, XII. marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca, granded 
of Spain, prince of S. R. I. living at prefent in Naples, and married 
with Donna N. Piccolpmini, of the dukes of Amalfi. 

Of that noble couple whom we have placed under Number VT. 
were born four fons, Diego, Fernando, Antonio, andFabrizioj and 
as many daughters, Rofa, Maria Terefa, Stephania, and Caterina. 
I. Don Diego vfas heir of the marquilate of the Valley, and the 
dukedoms of Montelione and Terranova. 2. Don Ferdinand mar¬ 
ried Donna Lucretia Pignatelli, princefs of Strongoli, whofe foft 
D. Salvatore took to wife donna Julia Mallrigli, of the dukes of Ma- 
rigliano. 3. D. Antonio, married in Spain, an only daughter of 
the count of Fuentes. Of this marriage was born D. Jerom Pig- 
natclli Arragori, Moncayo, &c. count of Fuentes, marquis of Gofco- 
juela, grandee of Spain, prince of S. R. E knight of Tofbn d’Oro, of 
St. Jago, &c. ambafiador from the court of Spain to the courts of 
England and France, and prcfident of the royal council of military or¬ 
ders ; whofe fonj now living, has married the only daughter and heir- 
efs ot Cafimiro Pignatelli, count of Egmont, duke of Bifaccia, &c. 
knight of Tofon d’Oro, and lieutenant-general of the armies of his 
mod Chriftian majefty. 4. D. Fab'rizio took to wife Virginia Pignatelli, 
fifter to the princefs of Strongoli, whofe fon, D. Michael, is marquis 
of Salice and Guagnano. 5. Rofa was given in marriage to the prince 
of Scalea. 6. Maria Terefa, to the marquis of Wefterlo, Senor Boe- 
mo. 7. Stephania, to the prince of Bifignano. 8. Caterina, to the 
.count of Acetra. 
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tliere are thirteen biflextilej .the kft, year of the century, therefore, 
ought to anticipate ours by thirteen days, and,hot itwpnty-fi?. Con-^ 
fequenfly,-the intcrpofition of th,e thirteen, days lo.adjjift the y^r at jthe 
end of the century "with the Courfe of theiiin!waAnfitf4per^u9us. Sp 
that Gcmcili faid ptoperly as to the anticipation of the,day, although he 
erred in faying that the Mexicans began the year upon the l oth of April, 
as it began as we have often repeated on the 26th of February. 
The author of the Letters believes, that the Mexicans began their year 
at the vernal equinox. We are of the fame opinion as to their aftro- 
nomical year; but we have not ventured to affirm it as we do not 
know it. The ancient Spaniffi hiftorians of Mexicb weronot aftrono- 
nomers, and were Icfs attentive to explain in their hiftories the pro-- 
grefs of t h ^^ex lcans in foienoes.tlian.thpit fupcrftifious rites. The 
Mexican CychgTaphy^ compofed by the great aftronomer Siguenza, af¬ 
ter a diligent ftudy of the Mexican paintings, and various calculations 
of the eclipfes and comets marked in their paintings, has not reached 
us. 

We cannot pardon the Author of the Letters the inj office he does 
this great Mexican in his third Letter of the fecond volume, where he 
fpeaks, on the faith of Gemelli, of the pyramids of Teotihuacan. 
Carlos Siguenza, kys that author, imagines thefe pyramids anterior to 
the deluge. This is not true; how could Siguenza imagine thefe pyra-^ 
mids anterior to the deluge, if he believed the population of America 
pofferioF to- the confufion of tongues, and the firff fettlers defeendants of 
Nephtuim, grand nephew of Noah, as Boturini atteffs, who faw fome 
of the works of Siguenza ? Gemelli alfo, on whole teff imony the author 
of the Letters refts, gives exprefs contradidtion to this particular in his 
fixth volume, fecond book, and eighth chapter. ** No Indian hijlorian, 
feys this traveller,. has been able to invejiigate the time of the ereSlion 
** of the pyramids of America y but D. Carlos Siguenza imagined them- 
** very ancienty and built a little time after the Deluge.” Nor has Ge¬ 
melli properly explained the opinion of Siguenza; for Dr. Eguiara, 
treating in the Biblioteca Mexicana, of the works of Siguenza, and 
amongft others of that which he wrote upon the peopling of America,, 
fays, that in that work he fixed the firff peopling of the new world 
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pauh pojl Babyhnicam confufiimem, that is« a little after the time which 
Gemelli has mentioned. 

With refpedt to £>me other more important points treated of in thoie 
Letters, we ihall Ipeak of them in our Di^rtations, in which we> 
lhall fometimes concur, and at other times difier in opinion with the' 
author. 


END OF THE FIRST V J VJl'dl 
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